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This book has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. Everything in it is of 
1940 vintage. Moreover, it is written in lan- 
guage that the soldier understands. It tells 
him in simple, conversational language what 
he wants to know. 

Fully illustrated and well-indexed, it gives 
the soldier a convenient and compact source 
of information that he could only procure by 
lugging around pounds of scattered pam- 
phlets. It qualifies the soldier to perform his 
duties and helps to prepare him for the re- 
sponsibilities of promotion. 

In addition to the revisions and editing, 
new sections have been added. In every in- 
stance the text is based on instructional matter 
contained in various official documents of the 
latest date. Yes, the new drill is included. 

The JOURNAL is now equipped to pre- 
pare special regimental editions of the Hand- 
book. National Guard and Regular regiments 
should investigate the morale-building possi- 
bilities of a special regimental edition. We 
shall be glad to discuss prices and details. 

Check over the chapter headings and see 
the value of this big fifty-cent Handbook. 


Convenient pocket size 

Illustrated 
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\ delusion about war, both civil and military, and 


ne of the most widespread, 1S that offensive opera 
Allied 


ro this delusion is the theory, ardently propounded in 


tions are more costly in lives than the defensive. 


recent years by the distinguished military writer, C ap 
-ain Liddell Hart, that the defense is constantly grow- 
ng more impregnable. The conclusion drawn by 

aptain Hart from this belief is that Great Britain 
Led adopt the defensive initially in a war and allow 
her enemy to shatter himself against it. Then Great 
Britain, having husbanded her power, can easily over- 
come the wornout enemy. Apparently it did not 
cur to him that two could play the same game 
or that an announced determination to fight de 


nsively surrenders the initiative and with it all 
hances to use one ot war s most potent weapons 
surprise. 
It can be demonstrated by many examples from the 
A World War that even unsuccessful attacks, properly 
prepared and reasonably well conducted, were less 
costly to the assailant than to the defender. It became 
ipparent during the last year of the World War that 
the offensive had found the methods (it long had had 
the means) to overcome the advantages of the de 
fensive. The power of the defensive in recent times, 
in an absolute sense, probably reached its peak during 
the American Civil War and since then has been de 
clining. The whole history of warfare has shown a 
constant alternation between offensive and defensive 
-_ supremacy, and the swing for the past fifty years has 
That every 


has been slow in making use of the capacities of the 


been toward offensive dominance. army 
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a million men by 
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may be willing to risk the 
wttacking the Maginot Line. An 


inot | ine today would be a more dithcult task 


German attack of the Verdun fortifications in 1916 
but it is a comparable operation. Official German and 
French statistics show that from February to June 


1916, while the German offensive was in progress 
‘ 


igainst Verdun, the French losses were 442,000 men 


while the losses of the assailants were 275,735, of but 
63 per cent of the defenders. 

From July to October, the same vear, the French 
and British attacked on the Somme, while German 


attacks on Verdun continued on a smaller scale inter 


spersed with extensive French counter-attacks. Thi 
losses of the French during this period were 341,000 
men against German losses on French fronts of 338 


o11 men. Thus the losses were approximately equal 
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ized when the French turned from defensive to of 


In the Nivelle Offensive from April 


tensive fighting. 
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to July, 1917, undertaken without surprise—the worst of- 
fensive Pa of the World War on the Western Front 
German losses were but 15 per cent less than French losses. 

A stupid attack, depending on men rather than on 
matériel, can be more costly than the defensive. Thus 
comparisons between Allied (particularly British) and 
German losses during the first three years of the World 
War are almost exclusively unfavorable to the Allies. The 
Germans lost fewer men than the Allies both in attack and 
in defense in the early years. For this reason, comparisons 
between the early Allied offensive losses and those of the 
German defense in the same operation are not representa- 
tive offensive-defensive comparisons. The Allies had not 
solved the problem of keeping their offensive supported 
after it first moved beyond the help of their artillery. They 
attempted to continue the push with men and not ma- 
tériel. The superiority of German tactical procedures is 
indicated by the relative losses on the two sides. The 
French and British had 2 2,730,000 more casualties in the 
war on the Western Front than did the Germans, in spite 
of a considerable Allied superiority in material means 
during a larger part of the war. It would be difficult to find 
more honiile and convincing evidence of the value of a 
sound military doctrine and a superior corps of officers. 

Another illustration of the superior German combat 
procedure is furnished by comparative casualties during 
periods of stabilization. In July-August 1915, December 
1915-January 1916, and January February 1918, German 
casualties on the French fronts were 108,948 against 
French casualties of 322,000. Comparative British and 
German casualties for the same period were British, 75,- 
845, and German, 33,720. 

In 1918 the French fight was purely defensive from 
March 23 to June 30. It cost them 145,000 dead, missing, 
and prisoners, and 266,000 wounded. The offensive battle 
from the 1st of July to November 11, cost 163,000 dead, 
missing, and prisoners, and 368,000 evacuations. “We 
find confirmed,” states Colonel Lucas, “that the offensive 
costs a great deal less than the defensive.” The experience 
of Germany was the same. “Modern defensive combat,” 
wrote Ludendorff, ‘‘is more costly than the attack, which 
also favors the offensive. The months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1918, (defensive) cost us far more 
than March, April, and May (offensive) of the same 
year. In the earlier months our losses consisted mostly of 
slightly wounded who came back. The prisoners we lost 
in defense had to be struck off for good.” 

It is not surprising to find that the British experience 
was identical. Writing with reference to the British losses 
in the German attack of March 21, 1918, General 
Charteris stated in his journal, At G.H.Q.: “Our casu- 
alties are enormous. There is not yet a complete return 
of them, but they exceed by far what we have suffered 
during any of our great attacks in 1916 or last year. That 
also was what we eo always urged—that attack, even 
when not fully successful, was less costly in lives than 
imperfect defense. The cabinet would not believe it; but 
it is unfair to blame the whole cabinet, for the Prime 
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Minister is virtually dictator.” The British, defending 
from March 21 to June 30, 1918, had 418,374 casualties 
while in the offensive battle from July to November the 
casualties amounted to 411,636. 

And the Russians give similar evidence. A Russian 
General Staff communiqué for June 1915, reads: “Gen. 
erally speaking, our losses are not as severe during our of- 
fensive operations as when we are defending an entrench. 
ment under the concentrated fire of heavy artillery. This 
was the case in our offensive against the village’ of De. 
menkalisma, west of Jidatchew, where we took a maching 
gun and 629 Austrian prisoners, of whom nineteen were 
ofhcers, and yet our losses were only fifty killed and 
wounded.” ~ : 

General Mangin, the great offensive executant of the 
French Army, had to defend himself against a wholly 
undeserved reputation for getting men killed. * The people 
in Paris who say that | kill too many men,” he wrote 
May 8, 1916, “are badly informed. No one would dare 
say it here |in the trenches at Verdun]. Actually, the 
bombardment is appalling and there is practically no 
shelter. Whatever one does, many are lost. If two infantry 
units are mingled in combat fewer are killed by cannon 
and more by sites and grenades. My division lost 3,000 
men in fifteen d: ays [it had lost 4,000 men before Vimy 
from September 25 to October 8}. While deploring this 
I cannot find these losses excessive. The division which 
preceded it on this ground had also lost 3,000 men, but it 
had not held as long and lost the ground which mine 
had to regain in its entirety. A neighboring division on th 
right lost 5,000 men to cede also a large amount of 
ground. The division on my left lost 3,500 men in twenty- 
four hours; it neither attacked nor was subjected 
heavy attacks; it was uniquely the effect of heavy bom- 
bardments. If one is attacked, it is essential to counter- 
attack strongly; one loses fewer men than in offering 1 
resistance. As far as I am concerned, I have lost fewer 
men than anyone else and | have advanced.” 

Considerable evidence is given to prove this point be- 
cause of its outstanding importance. Commanders con- 
vinced of the supremacy of the defensive resort to devious 
and injurious schemes to avoid attacking. In the Civil War 
it was a common saying that one man behind breastworks 
was the equal to three attacking them, just as today it is 
a universal belief that the assailant must have a three-to- 
one superiority over the defender. The influence of this 
belief can be found in the battle of Chancellorsville. Gen- 
eral Hooker had succeeded in enveloping Lee’s army by a 
surprise march and was on Lee’s rear with a force approxi- 
mately equal to the entire Confederate Army. The obvious 
action to take at this juncture was to attack Lee, both in 
front and rear, and in this case Lee’s defeat would have 
been inevitable. Instead Hooker took up a defensive posi- 
tion and announced that: “Our enemy must either in- 
gloriously fly or come out from behind their entrenchment 
and give us battle on our own ground where certain de- 
struction awaits him.” Hooker wanted to gain for himself 
the advantages of the defensive. Not satished with a two- 
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one actual superiority over Lee, he wanted to make it 
six-to-one with the help of breastworks. As might be 
expected, Lee failed to accommodate him by attacking 

im on his own ground, but using the initiative given to 
im by Hooker’s defense, sent Jackson on a wide turning 
movement which enveloped the enveloper and edsiealy 
defeated him. The Civil War could have been won in this 
battle. All the death and misery of its continuation might 
be considered due to an over- developed fear of the power 
of the defensive. 

[he modern counterpart of Hooker's scheme is the de- 
tensive- _-offensive sequence. Make the enemy attack first! 
Allow him to wear himself out on your impregnable 
defenses while you conserve your power! Then when he 
has weakened himself he will be easy prey to your counter- 
blow. In tactical terms the idea is expressed by the theory 
of the active defense, in which the enemy attacks a por- 
tion of your force (if you can induce him to oblige you), 
and then, while he is in the open and out of his prepared 
position, your reserves or your prepared counter- ofte nsive 

force demolishes him. 

These are very nice schemes provided the enemy will 
conform. In the current war it appears that Germany does 

not intend to assume the role assigned to her of attacking 
in the west; and we are witnessing the unique spectacle 
of six or seven million men waiting on their arms for 
eight months for the other side to attack. The current 
stalemate gives another indication of the fallacy of the 

dea of winning an offensive war by defending. Germany 
can win the war in the west by a vencwaler defense 
military, economic and moral—for in the west she is fight- 
ing for defensive purposes. The Allies can win only fl a 
successful offensive in one of these fields, since they are 
fighting for a positive or offensive purpose. 

It is a credible strategy to defend militarily while win- 
ning by economic or meod means. But it is entirely in- 
credible to hope to win an offensive war by defensive strat- 
egy in all fields; and if the Allied economic and moral 
offensive fails, eventually the Allies must come to a mili- 
tary offensive. It may be possible to win a defensive war 
by defense, and that evidently was the only kind of war 
visualized by Captain Hart, but an offensive war can only 
be won by the offensive in some one of the various fields 
of modern war-making. So it appears that Germany has 
placed Captain Liddell Hart on the opposite end of his 
theory, and may defend by defense and indulge later in 
the counter-offensive, if attacked. Assuredly, the present 

war could bring forth no more disconcerting surprise. 

When Grant faced the labyrinth of Confederate trenches 
in front of Richmond and Petersburg he finally had to 
give up attacking them. The flanks and part of the front 
were protected by the James and Appomattox Rivers. He 
wrote in his Memoirs: “Richmond was so fortified and 
intrenched so perfectly that one man inside to defend was 
more than equal to five outside besieging or assaulting. 

. It was better to fight him outside of his stronghold 
ra within it.’ 

Grant could only assault the Richmond and Petersburg 


intrenchments with men. He did not have the artillery of 
the World War or of today to blast them level, nor air- 
planes to drop bombs on them. The artillery of Grant's 
army barely outranged the carbines of the day and had to 
be placed in the front lines with the infantry. The per- 
fection of intrenchment in the Civil War, where time 
permitted their construction, limited the attacker to en- 
velopment procedures. In the Great Moltke’s time, fifteen 
years later, the defense was still strong. Moltke wrote, 
as quoted by C aptain Liddell Hart, anticipating some 
modern theorists: “As a result of the improvements in 
firearms the tactical defensive has — a great ad- 
vantage over the offensive. It seems to be more a 
vantageous to att ack only after having re pelled several a 
tacks by the enemy.” But in Moltke’s time the aes 
was almost certain to ob lige by attacking, 1 solc lier ot 
honor feeling i it his business to fight. Neither side, accord- 
ing to General Colin, ever succeeded in the War of 1870 
in ‘taking a position by direct attack. The fact is, however, 
that Moltke’s battles were won by envelopment and not 
by counter-offensive. 

Neither Grant nor Moltke had to contend with con- 
tinuous fortified fronts resting on impassable barriers, such 
as characterize large-scale war today. But they were faced 
with the same assaulting problem with weaker means to 
overcome it. 

While Moltke attributed the power of the defensive to 
the improvements in firearms, Foch, thirty years later, 
contended that: 


any improvement in firearms 1s ultimately bound to 
add strength to the oftensive, to a cleverly conducted attack. 
History shows it, reason confirms it. 

For if rational tactics have always finally consisted, on the 
offensive, in assembling on a given spot more mfles and 
more guns than the enemy, it cannot be demied that such 
tactics could assemble today on that spot better rifles and 
better guns, and that the advantage of the assailant would 
thereby be increased. Nothing is easier than to give a mathe 
matical demonstration of that truth. 

Suppose you launch two battalions against one 

You launch 2000 men against 1000 defenders; 

with a rifle fire of one shot a minute 1000 
defenders will fire 1000 bullets 

With the same rifle fire 2000 enailenns will fire 2000 bullets 

Balance in favor of the attack 

With a rifle firing ten shots a minute 1000 

defenders will fire within one minute 10,000 bullets 

With the same rifle 2000 assailants will fire 20,000 bullets 

Balance in favor of attack 10,000 bullets 

As you see, the numerical superiority of fire quickly in 
creases in favor of the attack as a result of improved firearms. 
How much more quickly will grow at the same time the 
ascendancy, the moral superiority of the assailant over the 
defender, of the crusher over the crushed. 


1000 bullets 


The only element wrong in this logic, which is irrefut- 
able, is that Foch failed to allow for the superior protection 
and aim of the defender, who was entrenched, against the 
flat-trajectory rifle or cannon of his time. 

If the same reasoning is applied to curved-trajectory ar- 
tillery which can get at the defenders, it regains all its 
force. The attacker with a massive superiority of artillery 
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which is able to overcome the defender's protection and 
destroy his defensive fires has regained much of his power 
of attack. The artillery of the attacker is equally as accurate 
as that of the defender. The more of it he is able to keep 
supplied, the greater his superiority becomes within its 
range. 

The fundamental importance of artillery in vast quanti- 
ties to overcome defensive fires and organization was real- 
ized almost immediately in the World War, although 
much more quickly by the Germans than by the Allies. 
Extensive use of artillery had to await manufacture of 
guns and shells, particul: arly the latter, the tremendous use 
of which had not been foreseen. The laboratory of offen- 
sive methods used by the Germans and copied by the 
Allies after much delay can be found in the fight of the 
German XVI Corps in the Argonne Forest during the 
year from September 1914 to September 1915. 

The XVI Corps,* composed of the 27th, 33rd, and 
34th Divisions, and corps troops, was given the mission of 
making a limited advance in the Argonne Forest to gain 
a more suitable defensive line than that held at the end 
of the retreat from the Marne. General von Mudra was 
assigned to its command October 13, 1914. He was sixty- 
three years old, unpretentious, punctual, calm, but of 
ceaseless physical and mental activity. He visited his troops 
almost every day, going by preference to dangerous points 
or where there was some difficulty to solve. His subordi- 
nates saw him arrive with pleasure; he stopped to talk 
with the officers he encountered, drew them out, and took 
an interest in the needs of the soldiers in the trenches. 
Having indicated his intentions, he left his subordinates 
a large initiative in the execution. His example developed 
a remarkable confidence in the entire corps between the 
leaders and subordinates, between officers and soldiers. It 
was through this closeness to his men that he quickly 
realized their technical needs to attack successfully. 

Any fighting in the wooded and rugged terrain was 
difficult, and General von Mudra decided to conduct a 
succession of carefully prepared attacks with limited ob- 
jectives. He limited the extent of each attack to the front 
that could be massively supported by the available artil- 
lery. His early attacks were successful, but his losses 
seemed excessive to him. And for each succeeding attack 
he accumulated more artillery and larger amounts of am- 
munition. While General von Mudra’s losses may have 
appeared excessive to him, they were, in general, only 
about one-quarter as great as those of the Fount, 


In several small actions between the 15th of September 
and the 15th of November 1914, the French II Corps, op- 
posite the XVI Corps, lost 13,757 men. These successive 
bites became so dangerous that finally the French placed 
two corps opposite the XVI Corps. But from the 20th of 
June 1915, to the 2oth of July, the two French Corps lost 
569 officers and 25,850 men to the German attackers. Be- 
tween June 30, 1915, and July 2, the two French corps 


*The information on the Argonne fighting is taken from La 
Guerre en Argonne, by General J. Rouquerol (Payot, Paris). 
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lost 8,483 men, just about double the troops involved in 
the German attack of that three days. 

General von Mudra obviously had solved the 28 of 
gaining offensive supremacy. His methods are old tod av. 
They consisted of minute preparatory planning, care to 
assure surprise, and ample material support for the in- 
fantry. But the notable difference between General yon 
Mudra’s artillery and that in habitual use at the time was 
the large proportion of high-angle-fire weapons. In ad- 
dition to seventy-six field guns and seventeen heavy can- 
non, forty-six mortars varying in caliber up to 21-cm., 
eight 10-inch minnenwerfers, fourteen 7-inch_ minnen- 
wwushers, and twelve light trench mortars were used. The 
mortars and minnenwerfers pulverized the forward de- 
fenses, while the field guns searched deeper into the 
French positions. In general, the artillery preparations did 
not exceed four hours. However, General von Mudra, at- 
tacking on a narrow front and with limited objectives, 

was not faced with the problem of continuing the attack 
beyond the distances reached by his artillery. 

As more artillery and ammunition became available, 
both German and Allied armies supported their attacks 
with greater power. In Galicia in 1915, Mackensen sup- 
ported his initial attack with one cannon for each fifty- 
seven yards. February 20, 1916, the Germans opened an 
eight- hour artillery preparation against Verdun with 1,400 
guns on an eight- -mile front, roughly a cannon every ten 
yards. Ludendorff assembled 6,473 cannon and 3,532 
trench mortars on a forty-four mile front for his prepara- 
tion of five hours to commence the attack against Amiens, 
March 21, 1918. To solve the problem of keeping the at- 
tack going when the infantry had passed beyond artillery 
range, battalion combat teams had been organized with 
accompanying machine guns, artillery, and engineers. 

In ten days of fighting this attack progressed forty 
miles, but it used seventy-three divisions in the first six 
days and ten more in the succeeding four. German te- 
sources were not equal to demands of such magnitude. 
Their actual superiority over the Allies on the Western 
Front was only twenty-five divisions (200 against 175) 
and fourteen of these were being prepared for the attack 
in Flanders, April 9. Nine more divisions were used 
between April 1 and April 8 and the attack in Flanders 
finally employed thirty-eight divisions. Thus during the 
first month of the offensive 130 divisions had been used, 
thirty-one of them twice, making a total of 161 division 
attacks. “Thus,” states Colonel Lucas (France), “the 
final check of the offensives of March 21 and April g must 
be attributed to the exhaustion of reserves more than to 
all other causes.” 

Or stated in different language, Ludendorff had solved 
the problem of a successful offensive against a defended 
zone, but lacked the necessary superiority of force to 
maintain the continuity to make it decisive. As the pocket 
was enlarged it constantly required more divisions to oc- 
cupy the extending lines. German losses were inferior to 
British in these offensives; 70,000 English prisoners and 
1,100 guns were captured, not forgetting two million 
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bottles of British whiskey which did more than their 
share to delay the German advance. 

Extreme measures had been taken to insure surprise. 
Fifty divisions were concentrated by seven night marches 
and some divisions marched nine nights. Camouflaged 
rest areas hundreds of yards square were constructed to 
conceal the divisions in the daytime. Wheels of all vehicles 
ap >roaching the front were wrapped to make them silent. 
False activity was conducted at many other points equal 
to the necessary visible activity behind the front of the 
attack. Troops marching at night had orders to about face 
and reverse their direction of march if they were discovered 
by an airplane flare. 

The Allies were slow learning attack and defense pro- 
cedures from the Germans. Thev, too, constantly increased 
their artillery support and in the 1917 offensives had a 
gun every six or seven yards. It was not until June 1917, 
in the attack at Messines that the British had fewer losses 
than the Germans in any considerable engagement. 
Artillery was employed at the rate of one gun for each 
twenty yards, and the preparatory bombardment lasted 
seventeen days. Five hundred tons of ammonal were ex- 
ploded in mines that had taken eighteen months to dig. 
In the British attack at Passchendaele the artillery bom- 
bardment lasted ten days and used 65,000 tons of shells. 
The Germans had adopted the elastic defense, which the 
Allies were to copy a year later after the disasters of 
March 21 and May 27, 1918. The long bombardment 
not only spoiled all opportunity for surprise but destroyed 
the surface drainage Tah marshy ground and turned it 
into a bog that prevented all movement forward. Soldiers, 
wading in mud up to their hips and armpits—a number 
were actually drowned—were unable to keep up with the 
barrage which first moved ahead at the rate of one hundred 
yards every four minutes and finally had to be reduced in 
successive attacks to a rate of one hundred yards every 
twelve minutes. The unhappy results of an attack under 
such conditions were only what might be expected. The 
British, at that time, had not adopted the instantaneous 
fuze for bombardment of personnel. Shells with this fuze 
would not have torn up the ground to such an extent 
and were more destructive to personnel than the explosions 
of buried projectiles. 

The English school of believers in the hopelessness of 
the offensive appear to base their faith on the failure of 
the clumsy Allied offensives in 1915, 1916, and 1917. Be- 

cause the successful German offensives of 1918 did not 
win the war, they are given as still further proof of the 
futility of the offensive. The fact that these were a success, 
but that an eight-to-seven superiority in strength was not 
sufficient to provide the continuity to bring about a de- 
cision is overlooked. It is obvious that by the close of the 
World War, the offensive had gained supremacy over the 
defensive. But the war ended before effective use of the 
new offensive weapons par excellence—tanks, airplanes, 
long-range field artillery, smoke, and motor transportation 
—had been evolved to aid the attack. 
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THE OFFENSIVE IN THE New FRAME OF War 


The outstanding feature of war today is not the air- 
plane, nor the tank, not fire power, nor entrenchment. 
but the continuous front. The ancient solution of avoiding 
a frontal attack on a prepared enemy by envelopment, or 
by a planned counter-oftensive, can no longer be applied. 
Soldiers considered the Western Front, resting on impass- 
able barriers, as a special case not likely to be encountered 
again. “We shall not start trench wartare again,’ ’ they all 
proclaimed at the end of the last war. But just as it was 
inevitable and unintentional then, it is again inevitable 
where two powers with no great disparity of strength face 
each other. The continuous front was made possible by the 
multiplication of transport facilities and industrial capacity 
to supply millions of men. It has become a necessity as 
each contender strives to hold all his territory, since every 
national resource is required for war-making purposes. No 
longer will any nation make its surface a maneuver ground 
for marching ‘hostile armies if it can stretch its Bede 
to cover the entire length of its threatened borders. 


In addition, the rear of an army has become more 
sensitive to the interruption of supplies than ever before. 
An interruption of a week will find a fighting army out of 
ammunition and helpless. If there were such a thing as an 
exposed and undefended flank, the rear of the army is 
within a day’s march of a mechanized and motorized force. 
No matter how the forces may be attenuated to form the 
continuous front, it is the one and indispensable essential 
to defense before which all other considerations give way. 
It is a complete defensive solution to envelopment. 

A continuous front was formed in Spain quite as unin- 
tentionally and accidentally as had been done in France 
in 1914. Franco's guards, left behind to protect his com- 
munications on his advance from Seville to Madrid, found 
themselves turned into the occupants of a front. When 
General Mola joined Franco after moving south from the 
north coast, a front had been established running from 
France to the Mediterranean. On both sides the small 
forces were used up maintaining the barrier. Even after 
full strength had been developed, it was held with a 
density about one-tenth as great as that on the Western 
Front, but no section could be abandoned for fear of a 
hostile motor envelopment to the rear. 

Between France and Germany today is a continuous 
front prepared and formed deliberately in peacetime. The 
Poles occupied their entire border, forming a continuous 
front against the German attack. Their strategical mistake 
was not in manning a continuous front, but in failing to 
make their defense on a shorter and stronger front at the 
expense of a heart-breaking surrender of national territory. 

Depending on the forces and boundaries involved, 
fronts will vary widely in the strength with which they are 
held, from the forty-mile depth of the Westwall to the 
thin and discontinuous defense of Parts of the Spanish 
front. In lightly populated countries, or in areas with 
limited communications, there may be wars fought on the 
old pattern with isolated bodies able to use the classic 
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enveloping procedures of historic war. Such is the war in 
China. 

The soldier must visualize a variety of offensive opera- 
tions, ranging from the slow process of siege warfare 
waged primarily with artillery and bombs against perma- 
nent fortifications, through the initial and movement 
phases of attack of field fortifications, the breakthrough 
of thin fronts, to the maneuver war of open flanks. Perma- 
nent fortifications will not be attacked when they can be 
avoided by extension of fronts through the willing or un- 
willing involvement of neutrals. Maneuver war, and the 
bre akthrough of thin fronts with sufficient forces, are 
relatively simple to plan, if not to execute. The most difh- 
cule problem faced by soldiers will be the solution of the 
came dilemma that thwarted them for three years in the 
World War—the attack of strongly held field fortifica- 
tions; and it is also the most likely form of war they will 
be called upon to conduct. 

Any such war today will not start with a maneuver 
phase followed by the development of fronts. Instead, the 
fronts will have been established before the war started, 
just as they were between France and Germany, and Ger- 
many and Poland, and Russia and Finland. The problem 
of the offensive must start, then, with a first phase of 
breaking the front, so as to form flanks, followed by a 
second phase of maneuver. The first phase of methodical 
attack against the organized positions requires minute 
preparation and must be centralized under the high com- 
mand. The continuation, or second phase, is against an 
opponent who is not yet installed on a continuous front, 
and long-drawn-out preparations must be abandoned so 
that the enemy will not have time to collect and reorgan- 
ize. Success in the second phase will depend upon the 
initiative and resolution of subordinate leaders. It must be 
decentralized to them so that they can advance the attack 
by rapid action. It is essential, then, that commanders 
and armies today be equipped and trained both for the 
methodical application of power against organized de- 
fensive positions and for all types of decentralized ma- 
neuver and exploitation. It is likewise apparent that mili- 
tary organization must have the flexibility to cope with 
both types of offensive action, as well as to be able to satis- 
fy the special conditions of defense. 

Another noteworthy feature of modern war is the dif- 
ference in weapons best suited for offensive and defensive 
operations. The defensive can use many times more ma- 
chine guns and antitank guns than the offensive; it is 
essential that it be supplied with long-range artillery for 
counter-battery missions, since in the defense of a position 
the assailant’s artillery is the most dangerous threat. It is 
the assailant’s artillery that destroys the defensive fires of 
machine guns and antitank guns, and which therefore is 
the most dangerous weapon to the defender. 

On the offensive, curved-fire direct-support artillery 
and mortars are essential to a continuation of movement; 
tanks are indispensable to complete the destruction of 
isolated resistance to infantry advance that the artillery has 
failed to eliminate, and for rapid exploitation. Organiza- 





tion for offensive maneuver requires complete battalion 
combat teams c: ap: able of providing all the means for the 
continuation of their own progress; whereas on the de- 
fensive, only the counter-attacking elements need such 
organization. . 

The necessity of spears) in power for offensive opera 
tions at the place and during the time of their conduct is 
obvious. This superiority, however, is primarily one of 
matériel and not of men. In a note of June g, 1918, Luden 
dorft prescribed: “‘If the inf antry attack is conducted with 
the low density which is : appropri: ate to an attack supported 
by machine guns, accompanying artillery, etc. . it 
will alw ays have sufficient offensive power. A greater den- 
sity than this serves only to increase the losses. The most 
vigorous resistance is broken much more re adily by rein- 
forcing the artillery than by adding to the infantry.” Re- 
serves of infantry are needed to repl ace the losses incurred 
in the attack so that its continuity can be maintained. 
But any increase in density of infantry beyond essential 
numbers will result only in increased casualties without 
any increase in offensive power. 


New Power For tHE ATTACK 


The airplane, because of its ubiquity and speed, is a 
superior offensive weapon. The question of its caliiaes 
on military operations through bombardment of lines of 
communications and industry in rear areas will not be 
considered here. It is desired only to consider the use of 
combat aviation in connection with strictly military opera- 
tions to indicate whether it aids the offensive more than it 
does the defensive. 

The power of aviation to assist the ground forces was 
appreciated rather slowly in the World War, although 
Mackensen used it in May 1915, in Galicia for the first 
time to make massed attacks on billets of the reserves and 
communications. On the Western Front its use to aid the 
ground attack was not generalized until the fall of 1917 
when it was used successfully by the Germans to slow up 
the advance of the British on Péronne. Allied aviation was 
used very successfully to delay German advances in 
March and April 1918. Airplane attacks affected severely, 
and perhaps decisively, the success of the German offen- 
sive against the British Third Army. Thorough examina- 
tion of the action of the Allied air forces at this critical time 
before Amiens in the closing days of March makes it al- 
most certain that it was principally the efforts of the avia- 
tion in delaying, damaging, and disheartening the enemy's 
reserves and throwing his whole transport system out of 
gear, which enabled the Allied infantry to succeed. 

The aviation of 1918 was not suitable for ground- 
attack missions and losses were correspondingly high. Its 
real value for this purpose was demonstrated in the Span- 
ish Civil War and in Poland. In the Spanish Civil War, 
lack of sufficient artillery induced both contenders to use 
their aviation to assist the artillery preparation of all their 
attacks. On occasions this was effective and on others 
wasteful. The effect of low-altitude bombing on dispersed 
troops was negligible as to casualties but with green troops 
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it had a profound effect on their morale. Constant use of 
aviation to attack daylight troop movements forced practi- 
C: ally all movements to be made at night. 


In the Polish campaign, the first mission of German 
aviation was the destruction or neutralization of the Polish 
air forces. When this was completed aviation was turned 
against lines of communication, the movement of reserves, 
and the concentration areas for Polish forces which were 
still assembling. Once the Polish lines were broken Ger- 
man air action hindered withdrawals and delayed the 
formation of new fronts. It likewise participated in direct 
support of mechanized units to destroy resistances which 
held up their advance. 

Air advantage is just as essential to offensive operations 
as superior force is in other arms. It is so important that 
no large offensive can be undertaken if the defender has 
air supremacy. Ac the outset of the attack the ground co- 
operation aviation will be used to help overcome the initial 
prepared resistance. It then will be switched to rear areas 
with the mission of blocking the flow of reserves to the 
threatened front. 

In the World War, one of the great advantages of the 
defensive was the superior mobility of reserves behind the 
defensive lines, whereas the attacker, moving forward over 
ground plowed up with artillery fire and obstacles, had his 
mobility greatly decreased. Use of aviation on the of- 
fensive to hinder movement of reserves thus destroys one 
of the main advantages accruing to the defensive in 1918. 
Aviation also assists materially in maintaining the con- 
tinuity of the attack by the speed with which it can be 
concentrated to destroy isolated resistance when troops 
have advanced beyond their supporting artillery. 

A battalion of German tanks, in the Polish campaign, 
found itself at the edge of a woods under heavy fire from 
Polish artillery. German heavy artillery for counter-bat- 
tery was far away and it was necessary for the column of 
tanks to progress rapidly. The aviation was asked for 
help. A landing field was selected close to the combat area 
and equipped with the help of a transport squadron, with 
gasoline, bombs and munitions. From this field the air- 
planes reached the combat zone in sixteen minutes, drop- 
ped their bombs and returned for more. In the course of 
two bombing flights it was discovered that the woods 
contained four batteries of artillery and a brigade of cav- 
alry. Succeeding attacks cleared the woods of cavalry and 
the artillery personnel, which fled leaving their guns. The 
route had been opened for the tanks in a few hours, a task 
that would have taken days without the help of aviation. 

That aviation has enormously increased the powers of 
the offensive in strictly military operations can hardly be 
questioned. If, in addition to its influence in forward areas, 
its effect on the economic and communication systems of 
the defender is evaluated, it will be seen that aviation su- 
periority alone, with relative equality in other fields of 
war, is sufficient to turn the scales of war in favor of the 
attacker. 

Tanks are another weapon that aid the offensive to a 
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greater degree than they do the defensive. There is little 
defensive use for tanks except in counter-attacks. In cop. 
sequence, on the defensive their opportunities for action 
are limited. Antitank guns do not prevent the advance of 
tanks any more than machine guns prevent the advance of 
infantry. In the initial phase a the attack of a position, 
artillery must be used to destroy the antitank guns in orde: 
to permit a tank advance, just as artillery destroys ma- 
chine guns in order to permit infantry to advance. When 
tanks are cooperating with infantry, major artillery sup- 
port goes to the tanks and the tanks themselves provide 
the infantry support. 

In the continuation phase of the attack when the po- 
sition has been overcome, the cross-country mobility of 
the tank makes it the ideal weapon for exploitation and 
rapid follow-up of the attack. This function should be 
given to separate tank formations, such as mechanized 
which contain within themselves the holding 
elements of cross-country infantry and antitank guns, and 
artillery to overcome resistance that may be encountered. 
And aviation is available to assist in overcoming resistances 
which the mechanized units of all arms cannot push aside 
with their organic weapons. 

Separate tank formations must be available for infantry 
cooperation as well as for independent advance when the 
defensive line has been broken. One of the delusions con- 
cerning tanks has been due to the desire to make use of 
their speed and shock power. They have been visualized 
as a return of the armored knight. They are, like modern 
cavalry, a means for rapid displacement of fire-power. 
They have an advantage over horse cavalry in their relative 
invulnerability to infantry weapons. Horse cavalry retains 
an advantage i in tactical mobility. Tank action against re- 
sistance does not consist in running it down at high speed, 
while all guns fire into the dust and into the sky alter- 
nately, but in a combination of fire-and-movement similar 
to the tactics of the infantry. Thus a tank platoon attacking 
resistance would leave a part of its tanks behind partial 
cover in front to continue to fire, while the other part of 
the platoon made an enveloping movement to the flank 
to gain a position from which to fire with greater advan- 
tage. Tank fire while in movement should be exceptional 
it is so ineffective that any stationary weapon is superior. 

Tanks have brought armored fire and movement to the 
battlefield. They represent one of the great offensive ad- 
vances in the history of warfare. They will be used in ever- 
increasing numbers. The strategy and tactics of their full 
and most effective utilization have not been completely de- 
veloped. Eventually it can be expected that they will be- 
come the offensive infantry of the battlefield and that 
unarmored infantry will follow them to mop up and to 
hold ground which they have captured. Costly they are, 
but so is war. Approximately 100,000 tons of artillery 
shells were used on the Aisne from April 7 to 17, 1917. 
This is equivalent in weight to 8,000 tanks. There could 
be little doubt as to the relative effectiveness of the two. 
The army that first learns the most effective use of this 
weapon will have an offensive superiority as great as that 
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dispersed and concealed in areas hitty to seventy-Nve miles 


trom the front and can be moved up to the point of at 


tack in a single night. This procedure was used by the 


Germans in Poland with their mechanized forces 
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Germany to depth of ten or fifteen miles without being 
hindered by the German fortifications. Both lines had their 
main resistances far enough back from the frontier so that 
the artillery of the opposing line could not bear on them. 
Thus if either of these lines were to be attacked seriously, 
field guns would have to be moved into the no-man’s land 
between them under the fire of the defender’s powerful 
permanent artillery. 

The British claimed that fog on the morning of the 
German attack of March 21, 1918, aided German success 
enormously. The Germans claimed that it hindered them 
since their exploitation combat teams got lost and milled 
around. There is truth in both claims. Fog held down 
losses in the initial advance but disorganized the exploita- 
tion. The massive use of smoke would give all the ad- 
vantages that the Germans gained from fog and none of 
the disadvantages they experienced. Experiments show 
that smoke on the defender decreases the accuracy of his 
fire much more than it does the fire of the attacker. It en- 
ables the attacker to cross fire-swept zones in relative se- 
curity and decreases the time that he is exposed to aimed 
fire. Smoke is available in the infantry weapons to aid 
in overcoming isolated resistances in the continuation 
phase of the attack. Greatly increased use of smoke adds 
to the invulnerability of the attacker today and is much 
more useful to him than it is to the defender. 

Only one of the modern weapons of warfare has in- 
creased the power of the defensive; that particular one is 
persistent gas. It has not been used in the three most recent 
wars. All of the other modern weapons, leaving out the 
machine gun as an instrument that had attained close to 
tactical perfection in employment during the World War, 
have increased the power 1 the offensive. The reason that 
this is not perfectly obvious to every soldier is that the 
mechanics of employment and coérdination of these weap- 
ons with each other and with the soldier on the battlefield 
have not been satisfactorily worked out. We have the tools, 
but we do not know how to use them. This is a historical 
commonplace. Before the war of 1870, the French appre- 
ciated the tremendous possibilities of the machine gun. 
But they thought it was an offensive weapon, and at- 
tempted to use it to replace their artillery at shorter 
ranges. They were so confident of the machine guns for 
this purpose that they even suppressed the four shortest 
time fuze vents, increasing the minimum range of their 
shrapnel from 1,500 to 3,000 yards. This gave the Ger- 
mans automatic protection from French artillery fire as 
soon as the line ‘got inside the minimum fuze range of 
French artillery. It was not until the World War, forty- 
four years later, that the true merits of the machine gun 
were ‘exploited to the full in the most effective field. 

The tactical and strategical employment of new wea 
ons, new arms, and new-style armies has to be worked out 
within the framework of the new conditions of war. To 
train to refight the situations of the Civil War or the open- 
ing phases of the World War with arms and armies of 
today, as we are doing is absurd. New weapons and new 
conditions have changed the situations themselves, and 
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these must be visualized in tactical and strategical train- 
ing. Tactical and strategical procedures must be dey eloped 
to fit the conditions of the continuous front, instead of 
superimposing new weapons upon the situations of war of 
a past that will never return. It is not sufficient to resolve 
the old situations with new weapons; the real problem js 
to master the use of new tools in new situations. 


New Tactics AND New SrraTEcies 


The question inevitably occurs: if the offensive is che: ap- 
er than the defensive, why not attack all the time, whether 
you are stronger or weaker, regardless? The objection to 
this on the part of the defender is that attacks will fix and 
use up his reserves; if, while he is in this situation, the 
stronger contender launches an attack, the defender will 
have nothing available to meet it except the units in line. 
The situation in which the defender takes advantage of 
the superiority of the offensive is in his counter-attacks. 
These are a cheaper method of holding a position than an 
attempt to hold it rigidly on fixed lines. Before the end 
of the World War German defensive measures included, 
not only an elastic defense, but one regiment in each di- 
vision was made into an offensive counter-attacking force 
with the necessary supporting arms as a complete team, 
and one division, in each three or four, was held in reserve 
and especially trained and equipped as a counter-attack 
division. 

The disadvantage to the weaker in attempting to take 
advantage of the superiority of the offensive by launch- 
ing large attacks can be illustrated by the French and 
British situation in the first half of 1918. Russia had been 
eliminated from the war. Germany was building up a def- 
inite superiority in the west by the movement of divisions 
from east to west. The usury of British and French troops, 
even during stabilization, was at a greater rate than they 
could be replaced. The Americans were coming too slowly 
at the time to turn the scales in numbers in favor of the 
Allies. 

Pétain, who was in command of the French armies, 
recognized the realities of the situation and prescribed that 
the attitude of the French would be defensive until the 
Americans had arrived in sufficient force to overcome Ger- 
man superiority in numbers. Foch, who never had lost 
faith in the mysticism of the offensive at any and all times, 
was constantly giving birth to grandiose plans of attack. 
Confronted by Pétain with the realities of the situation, 
he finally gave way to the extent of prescribing, January 

1, 1918: “In case of an enemy attack, the armies not only 
should stop him and counter-attack on the same ground 
but further undertake powerful counter-offensives on 
ground prepared in advance for as rapid an execution as 
possible. 7 

Pétain replied January 8: “But it is essential to under- 
stand that these counter-offensives cannot be powerful. 
Their effect necessarily will be local and temporary, since 
we must think of the succeeding operations. If the German 
attacks on a narrow front or fronts it will be because he 
does not seek a rapid decision, but because he is fighting a 
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.attle of usury; we shall be playing his game and throwing 
Jl our cards on the table at once. If our front is attacked 
ver a total extent of over more than fifty kilometers, we 
io not even have the force strictly necessary to face the 
ctack and it will be absolutely necessary for the English 
-o come to our aid.” 
Pétain’s previsions were proved when the Germans at- 
cked the British March 21, 1918. In the greatest troop 
movement in the history of warfare forty French divisions 
and three-quarters of the reserve artillery were moved in 
six days from all parts of the French front behind the 
British front and just succeeded in stopping the attack. 
But only two reserve divisions were left behind the entire 
extent of the French line. If any considerable number of 
these divisions had been wasted in attacks or powerful 
counter-oftensives, as Foch wished, the French would not 
have had the reserves to stop the German attack. 

After Ludendorff’s April g offensive in Flanders, the 
Allies had no reserves left. The two big salients had in- 
creased the length of the front to be held by over fifty 
miles. The offensives of March 21 and April g ‘had created 
the conditions to make a German breakthrough possible. 
If Ludendorff could have mounted another large attack 
quickly, there would have been nothing to fill the gap. 
But his assets were not great enough. His next great of- 
fensive had to be put off until May 27, and by that time 
the Allies had reconstituted their reserves. 

In spite of this Foch again proceeded with grandiose and 
impractical plans for offensives. “He traveled back and 
forth ceaselessly,” writes General Lauré, “from his com- 
mand post at Sarcus to Fayolle’s command post at 

Noailles, with the view of having the reserve group of 
armies (Fayolle) mount a great attack toward the south- 
east of Montdidier with a view to ‘penetrating as quickly 
and as deeply as possible into the enemy dispositions.’ ’ 
Again Pétain resisted and again fortunately. The German 
dentine of May 27, 1918, required every particle of 
reserves in the French Army. If any large attack had been 
made as Foch desired nothing would have been left to fill 
the breach when the Germans attacked. 

There is every advantage to the contender with superior 
strength in attacking as frequently and continuously as his 
material means permit him. But that does not mean that 
the attacks should be mere pushes, for purposes of attrition 
only. Such attacks can be compared to mere slugging 
matches. A political or military strategy of attrition is 
the bankruptcy of strategy. The attacks mounted by the 
the Allied armies commencing August 8, 1918, under the 
direction of Foch partook of this nature. Foch had the re- 
serves and the matériel so that one attack could succeed the 
other at short intervals. The Germans were unable to face 
all the threatened points with the necessary reserves, hence 
their withdrawal. Presumably, Foch’s intentions were to 
make a great strategic penetration when the German lines 
had been sufficiently thinned to make a breakthrough pos- 
sible. But the war ended, won by a slugging match against 
a wornout opponent, without the application of any pro- 
found strategy. 





THe BREAKTHROUGH DELUSION 


Belief in the possibility of a bre akthrough was hard to 
down during the World War. The sheocy is so simple. 
Destroy a section of the enemy front and then your forces 
of exploitation will move through and around the flanks 
thus created, and maneuver warfare will start. No actual 
breakthrough took place on the Western Front during the 
whole course of the War. All the early Allied offensives 
were planned with a view to a breakthrough but without 
an understanding of its prerequisites. But belief in the 
breakthrough had pretty generally fled among the French 
by the middle of 1916. Not even Foch, Poincaré noted in 
his Memoirs, had kept the faith. Joffre envisaged a battle 
of exhaustion at that time. Nivelle again hoped for a 
breakthrough in April, 1917. 

Approved tactical procedure called for the continuation 
phase of the attack to be devoted to extending the pene- 
tration to the front. The usual result was to taper the 
penetration to a sharp point, making a highly vulnerable 
salient, thus stopping the progression. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that unless a salient is so wide that hostile artillery 
from either side is unable to cover the entire salient, move- 
ment within the salient becomes almost impossible. It is 
a hernia that soon strangulates owing to the difficulty of 
circulation. 

A genuine breakthrough is not an impossibility, but it 
has certain prerequisites which apparently were not real- 
ized by the Allied commanders until the end of the war. 
The first of these prerequisites is to decrease the density 
with which the front is held, either by extension laterally, 
or by wide, deep salients which lengthen it. The second 
is the fixation of the defender’s reserves. This can be done, 
either by immobilizing them by aerial attack, as in Poland, 
by using them up and fixing ‘them in a succession of at- 

tacks, or by further front extensions that require their em- 
ployment in the defensive lines. The third requirement is 
that the breakthrough attack should be made over a 
wide enough front so that defensive artillery cannot stop 
circulation within the salient. The fourth requirement is 
that the exploitation troops must have the tactical mobility 
to move and supply themselves over torn-up ground and 
the necessary power to overcome remaining resistance. 

Where fronts are tremendously strong and amply man- 
ned a breakthrough can be considered impossible. Even 
if there were no permanent fortifications on the present 
Franco-German border a breakthrough on that narrow 
front with the enormous forces involved on cither side 
could be considered an impossibility. The preliminary 
operations, in such a case, require an extension of the 
fronts. The method of front extension used by Luden- 
dorff, that is by driving wide, deep salients in it, is not 
practicable on the present Western Front because it is too 
short 2 base to start from. It may be the superior method 
of thinning the lines on more extensive fronts. If the fronts 
were extended, through the involvement of neutrals, or by 
the creation of new fronts, from the present 230 miles to 
more than 500 miles, the density of the entire front would 
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Figure 1: 
defensive artillery destroys movement and supply within 
the salient. 


be halved. A breakthrough at some point then might be 
possible. 

The Schlieffen Plan no longer has any application on 
the Western Front. If the fronts were extended the assail- 
ant would still be faced with a continuous front. The 
Schlieffen Plan involved encirclement of a flank which 
was already in-existence. Schlieffen up-to-date would re- 
quire first, extension and decrease in density of the fronts; 
second, creation of flanks; and third, continuation of the 
battle through classic enveloping procedures. 

It is easy to extend fronts when diplomatic and politic al 
considerations allow it. But the problem of extension by 
creating salients is not so simple. Figure 1 illustrates the 
disadvantage of penetration. If it were possible, however, 
to place the detender within a salient, then the disad- 

vantages would be reversed. Figure 2 illustrates how, by 
a dette penetration, the defender can be placed within 
a salient which is easily pinched out. The salient within 
which the attacker then finds himself is not the usual 
sharp-pointed V. However, if the attack were continued at 
this point, the typical disadvantageous salient would be 


created. The next maneuver would be another double 


Disadvantages of the single penetration. The 
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penetration on either flank and the pinching off of another 
big chunk of hostile front. Successive operations of this 
chacarees will soon destroy the solidity of any defensive 
organization and prepare the way for genuine break- 
through operations, which likewise should involve , 
deatile penetration. 


This is a commonplace tactical procedure with small 
units. It appears to have been applied ona strategical scale 
for the first time by Franco in the Spanish War. The 
north coast of Spain was captured from the Loyalists by , 
repeated series of double penetrations and pinch- outs— the 
well known “pocket tactics” of the Nationalists—on , 
small scale. The method was used on a large scale in the 
Aragon offensive in the spring of 1938, which ended by 
cutting the Loyalist territory in two. The Loyalists never 
white the problem of defense against these operations, 
The successive bites taken in the Aragon offensive that 
prepared for the eventual breakthrough are shown in figur 


The same type of planning on a larger scale was used in 
the conquest of Poland. The southwest industrial quad- 
rangle was pinched out by a double penetration at the 
same time the Polish Corridor in the north was cut off. 
The second operation was the pinching out of the Posen 
salient west of Warsaw, a tremendous operation. Move- 
ments were in progress to continue the same process, but 
Polish disorganization, the immobilization of reserves, and 
the difficulties of withdrawal, reduced the remainder of 
the war to actions of surrounding separate bodies of troops. 

Offensive operations contemplate the application of 
greatly superior power, not necessarily greatly superior 
pS rs, at the time and place of the offensive. The de- 
fensive riposte consists in the movement of reserves to the 
threatened point. Mobility of reserves makes it possib rle 
to hold lines with little density. One offensive strategical 
problem i is not only to match densities with defender but, 
if possible, to hold the non-critical front with an even 
lesser density. This can be accomplished by threats and by 
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Figure 2: Advantages of the double penetration or “pocket tactics.” The defender 
is placed within a salient. The defensive artillery cannot cover the entire area of 
penetration. Threatened by double envelopment, the defender attempts to withdraw. 
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icks sufficiently strong to engage hostile reserves on 
-ounter-attacking missions. By this means the defender 


-an be forced to occupy portions of the defensive front in 


much greater than normal defensive strength. It is defi- 
nae possible to overcome the defensive-offensive un- 
balance. One of the great arts of modern war is to make 
e power of the defensive work for the attack. 


CONCLUSION 


[he offensive, in the age-old seesaw of warfare, is ap- 
proaching one of its periods of greatest superiority. When 
conditions warrant, that is when the necessary superiority 
of material power can be applied, it should be able to gain 
a rapid and inexpensive victory. The German campaign 
in Poland proved this. This was a victory of material power 
and not of men, since the Polish forces were not greatly 
inferior in numbers to the Germans. The Poles were well 
armed with those weapons which in the past had been 
thought to constitute the power of the detense, i.e., ma- 
chine guns. They lacked, it is true, the defensive means 
to oppose mechanized forces effectively. 


There is an important lesson to be drawn from this. An 
army of men is no match for an army of men and modern 
matériel. The disparity between the World War army and 
a modern army is the disparity between the Polish Army 
and the German Army. 


To all the material advantages of the offensive must be 
added the moral force that it confers and the incalculable 
assistance of the initiative in operations. The soldier con- 
demned to receive blows and not to give them soon deterio- 
rates. The military force condemned to parry and not 
thrust is soon off balance and overcome. 


No greater disaster can befall a nation than to have its 
soldiers give up offensive operations through a queasy and 
erroneous fear of the impregnability of defense. This will 
only result in that worst of all horrors, a war of attrition, 
whether it be economic or military. Frederick the Great's 
dictum of long ago: “The soldiers can be spared by short- 
ening the battles,” is as true now as when he said it. And 
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Figure 3: This illustrates the “pocket tactics” used during 
the Spanish Civil War. I; Reduction of first pocket, 
February 5-15, 1938. II: Reduction of second pocket, 
March 10-16, 1938. III; Shift across Ebro River which 
had protected the flank of the second pocket, reduction 
of third pocket, broadening the base of the penetration, 
March 24-25, 1938. IV: Triple penetration and reduc- 
tion of fourth pocket, March 26-28, 1938. 


he added, 
soldier's blood, you spare it, however, by supporting yout 
attacks well and by pushing them with the greatest vigor 
to deprive time of the means of augmenting your hones.” 


“When you seem to be most prodig: il of the 
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Where Buford held the ridge at Gettysburg 
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It is in the last degree improbable that any of the ofhcers given to long-range speculation of any kind. They 
in Eylau cemetery, peering out into the snow scurries of waeched, then; and saw for the last time cavalry armed 
1807, as glittering Murat thundered past at the head of with cold steel wreck infantry defending itself with hot 
14,000 horsemen, realized they were taking part in the _ lead. 















closing event of an era that began with the destruction of Not that there was any cessation of effort on the part of 
the last of the legions at Adrianople, more than fourteen the cavalrymen. They tried the thing again at Wagram 
centuries before. They were more concerned about the at Leipzig, and notably at Waterloo, but some accident 
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sunken road of Ohain—seemed always to give the man on 
toot the advantage during the rest of che [ Napoleonic 
struggles. Local accident seemed again to have intervened 
against the man on horseback, on the battlefields 
Latin America, the Crimea, and North Italy, but these 
were local wars. It was only when the commanders of the 
American Civil War failed to use their big masses of 
cavalry as such masses had been used by Ziethen and 
Murat that the case seemed to call for explanation; and 
the explanation found was that of a terrain unsuited for 
alry operation, and a people who did not understand 
it save for the brilliant exceptions of Forrest and Stuart. 
It has taken three-quarters of another century to demon- 
strate that at least three officers on the Northern side 
understood the uses of cavalry very well; that the true 
brilliance rested with the men who beat both Stuart and 
; orrest; and that the Union cavalry technique in its final 
form was not a mismanaged form of the war that had 
gone, but a startling anticipation of the war to come. And 





not merely ot the war to come In IQI4, tot the more at 
tentively one studies the Civil War, the clearer it appears 
that the Union cavalry movements of 1664 are the pet 
tect pattern for the probable infantry operations of future 
war. 

In a sense this anticipation also was an accident, but 
only in the very broad sense that after the surge of che 
French Empire rolled back from la Haye Sainte, chance 
should order the next major war to be visited on a nation 
whose only cavalry tradition had been derived from Indian 
skirmishes; and that it should be opposed by armies 
whose cavalry was drawn from a landed class that con 
sidered mounted action the only chivalric method of 
making war, the mounted charge the crown of every 
horseman’s existence. 

From the start of the war the Confederate cavalry was 
good in the traditional fashion; from the Start it achieved 
a decisive superiority over the Union horse, which was 
composed of a few squadrons ot Regulars trained in the 
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scatter tactics of the Indian wars, and a considerable num- 
ber of farmers on plough-horses. Cavalry contacts in 1861 
and the early part of 1862 were so uniformly Confederate 
victories that when General John Pope came east “Who 
ever saw a dead Cavalryman?” was already a catchword 
in the Army of the Potomac. 


Il 
All things considered, Pope was probably the weakest 


general Lee faced, but there is one thing to be said in his 
favor. He insisted that combat intelligence was the only 
kind on which a commander should base his own opera- 
tions, and that cavalry alone had the mobility to get such 
information and bring it home while it was still warm. 
McClellan had relied on spies; they filled his nights with 
dreadful bugbears about a Confederate army—250,000 
strong. At the same time, as the result of several distress- 
ing encounters between his own troopers and Jeb Stuart's 
command, he had given orders that his cavalry should 
not get out of sight of its supporting foot, which was about 
like putting it in rocking chairs. 

Pope did not regard the early work of Stoneman and 
Pleasonton as exhilarating examples of cavalry technique, 
and when he organized the Army of Virginia his first care 
was to find a new chief for his mounted arm. He dis- 
covered the man in one he had known during frontier 
days—John Buford, then a mere brevet major in the In- 
spector General's Department, while men in West Point 
classes junior to his already had their stars. He was a big, 
blond, slow-moving man with a curly beard, who had 
been in the West since his graduation in ’48, had played 
quartermaster during a celebrated thousand-mile march to 
Utah, and had more currently seen one or two of those 
distressing encounters with the Rebel squadrons. 

A man from the Inspector General’s Department is in 
a peculiarly good position to make observations in minor 
tactics. Except for his subsequent actions we have no 
clue as to the precise nature of Buford’s observations (the 
only papers he left were reports distinguished for their 
brevity). But those actions speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and the thing they say is that John 
Buford found the existing minor tactical doctrine of the 
United States Cavalry entirely wrong. 

It is probable that he explained his views to Pope; he 
explained something to the General, who jumped his new 
chief of cavalry through the grades to brigadier and put 
him in charge of the horse of Banks’s I! Corps. In theory 
this made Buford only equal to the cavalry brigadiers of 
the two other corps, but he had five regiments, and those 
the largest, while Bayard of the III Corps was given four 
weak regiments and Beardsley of the I Corps was kept in 
army reserve with three regiments. Buford had 3,000 of 
the 5,000 cavalry with the army, and within ten days of his 
er was at the front, testing his ideas in battle. 

t seems clear that he thought the horse had no more 
place on the battlefield than the elephant; rejected utterly 
the European idea of heavy cavalry delivering a violent 
shock which was so wholeheartedly adopted south of the 
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Mason-Dixon Line. There were several press artists at the 
front, good observers. They have given us drawings of 
cavalry under other officers charging in three or four lines 
ot by checkerboard companies, tightly knotted. Op 
only two occasions are charges under Buford pictured; in 
both his horsemen are riding forward in a loose, irregular 
line, for all the world like an assault wave of World Wa 
infantry. More remarkable still, only one man in the line 
has his saber out in either drawing; all the rest gTip pistols, 
and the captions show that these “charges” are pursuits of 
an enemy already on the reflux. 


Nor did Buford (apparently) make any bones about ad. 
mitting that the Union could never meet the Confederate 
cavalry on equal terms—as cavalry, in the saddle. His de- 
partmental experience assured him that the defect was 
mainly one promoted by Nature, which had given the 
Southerners so much the better mounts. He accepted it 
and turned it into a virtue, and there is a striking passage 
in the records of August 13, 1862, which shows how he 
did it. Kilpatrick, with a force of Union cavalry, en. 
countered some Rebel troopers on that date. His repor 
tells how he routed the first detachment he met in a rous- 
ing surprise charge, held his own against a second and was 
only driven from the field when a third fell on his flank. 
What lies behind this mass of Rebel riders he can only 


surmise from their number and presence in such a place. 


On the same day Buford’s brigade was in action. “A 
strong line of dismounted skirmishers was thrown out, 
he reports, “who soon drove away the enemy pickets,” 
and goes on to tell how his men took cover, using the 
support of their artillery. Confederate cavalry swoops 
down on them and goes back again, with a geod many 
saddles empty. Buford does not retire till two brigades 
of enemy infantry have come into action, have been identi- 
fied and are feeling for his wings, when he gets to horse 
and rides away, with insignificant loss. 

The source of this new tactic is evidently the Indian 
wars, in which the saber had already become vestigial 
during the early fifties, and where a massed cavalry 
charge only afforded a good target for Indians who lay 
on their bellies all over the landscape. The interesting 
thing—we can see it now— is that contemporaries were 
right in maintaining that Buford’s was not a cavalry tech- 
nique. It is precisely the method of a modern fast motor- 
ized column of infantry, with the difference that the trans 
port runs on oats instead of gasoline. 


Ill 
The first clashes of the campaign took place at Cedar 


Mountain, where General Banks’s corps was badly broken 
in an ill-advised attack on the nearly triply superior force 
of Stonewall Jackson, and at Madison Court House, out 
on the right flank toward the mountain corridors, where 
Buford fought Stuart. Bayard was covering Banks's front 
that day while Buford was away on his mission for Army 
HQ to the west; and Bayard failed to break the Rebel 
screen. Both he and Banks wrongly estimated the enemy 
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JOHN BUFORD 
He found the tactical doctrine of cavalry entirely wrong. 


were in no great force, and Pope's orders being ambiguous, 
there was an attack and disaster. 

Stuart attacked Buford from the saddle; Buford de- 
fended from the ground. He was heavily inferior in num- 
bers, his men not quite used to the new tactic; but he 
managed to pull out with the command still in shape to 
march and fight, and what was more important, a good 
bag of prisoners, including Stuart's personal adjutant who 
had in his pocket a letter from Lee clearly outlining the 
ground plan of the campaign. That letter told Pope what 
to do and he did it—namely, retired to the angle where 
the north fork of the Rappahannock meets the Manassas 
Hills and prepared to hold the line till reinforcements 


reached him through Washington. Butord covered his 
right flank, in broken ground. 

It was out of this arrangement that Lee drew his won- 
derful plan for Second Manassas, sending Stuart on a 
long raid around the Union left to draw their attention 
thither, then Jackson on an equally long circuit, behind 
the hills and through Thorofare Gap around the other 
flank onto Pope's rear. One critic has remarked that the 
execution of such a plan required a Stonewall Jackson. It 
required more than that; it required that the Union cav- 
alry should be what it had always been prone to ener- 
getic and futile charges against the first enemy element 
it encountered or to equally energetic flight. But the 
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Map 1: Second Manassas. 


Union cavalry on the sensitive fank was not what it had 
been; it was Buford with his “motorized column.” He 
clung to Jackson's skirts like a burr; when he encountered 
the enemy, spread skirmishers, brought up his guns, and 
shot it out till the enemy "s full strength was developed. 
Before Jackson had gone two days Buford knew his full 
strength and purpose; and history has had nothing to add 
to the reports in which they were described in every detail. 

Pope correctly planned to turn and throw his full force 
on Jackson. The move failed through the fumblings of 
inefhicient corps commanders and the fact that the General 
simply could not write a clear, definite order, and Lee 
followed Jackson through Thorofare Gap. Now as Pope 
wheeled back to deal with Jackson, the Union right had 
become its left, and Buford on that flank was at Thoro- 
fare Gap when Longstreet came through it at the head of 
Lee’s column. 

The tragedy of the campaign was that the Union cav- 


alry leader did every thing right and the Union high con 
mand everything wrong. The G: ap, though not a true pass 
has fairly good ground for a defense. A. tare day bef 
Longstreet began climbing the _ Buford had correct 
identified seventeen regiments of the Confederate 


fanery, Stuart’s horse, and the Rebel reserve artillery 


1 


reported their presence, and asked for support. Pope had 
only to put in one of the corps which were wandering 


muzzily about Gainesville; he would have the 
federate wings cut apart and could deal with both at 
leisure. 

What he actually did was altogether lose sight of Bu 
ford in a fog of war, even withdrawing the single divisiot 
of Ricketts’ which was giving the cavalry brigade distant 


i 


support. Longstreet rushed on; Buford dismounted | 


men and made a defense truly heroic, holding 27,000 me 


of the main Rebel army with his little 3,000 for six wh 


hours, till the Confederates were around both his flan 
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and partly in his rear, till they brought up their big guns, 
sending off appeal after appeal. Pope was beyond paying 
attention, Longstreet broke through, and Second Manas- 
sas followed as inevitably as four follows two plus two. 

After the defeat the duty of covering fell on Buford’s 
brigade; both Bayard’s and Beardsley’s commands were too 
worn out with mere riding to be of service. In action at 
Lewis’s Ford, Buford took a wound believed for a long 
time to be mortal, which effectively eliminated him from 
the campaigns of Antietam and Fredericksburg, though 
he held a nominal staff position during both. 

It is noteworthy that after Second Manassas Stuart re- 
organized the Confederate cavalry into sharpshooter and 
saber companies and increased the attached artillery. This 
was not “proper’ ’ cavalry technique either, but at least 
it furnished a partial reply to the intolerable nuisance of 
Buford’s new method. 


IV 


Chancellorsville found Buford back in the saddle, now 

in command of one of the three divisions of the new 
Cavalry Corps, but bad weather, Hooker's impatience 
and General Stoneman’s case of piles spoiled whatever 
chances the horse had in that campaign. Brandy Station 
came next; Pleasonton commanded the corps there, an 
old-style cavalryman who preferred mounted action and 
the saber, but the new technique was spreading, and the 
battle turned into a wild melee of charges mounted and 
dismounted, skirmishers on foot and horseback. Pleason- 
ton accomplished nothing positive and his command was 
badly mauled; but Stuart was cut up too, and found it 
quite impossible to clear the Union horsemen from his 
path for an advance by Lee outside the Blue Ridge, so 
that the great invasion of Pennsylvania went wide, up the 
valley of the Shenandoah. 
All along the mountain gaps there was fighting through 
that June—at Aldie’s, Upperville, Middleburg, Ashby’s. 
Buford did most of it in person and Buford’s new system 
all. ““There was no regular line formation,” says one who 
was there, “‘but the Indian mode of fighting was adopted 
on both sides, by taking advantage of every stone, fence, 
bush or hollow.” The index of tactical victory swung to 
and fro; strategically the gain was all to the ‘Union, for 
Stuart could get no certain news of Hooker's movements. 
and the very incidence of the fighting ticked off the steps 
in Lee’s progress. By turning his horse into a flying wing 
of infantry, Buford had forced his opponent to do like- 
wise, and the great invasion moved half blind. 

Stuart fretted; Lee, under the impression the Union 
main force was south of the Potomac and could be held 
there, shot him off on a spectacular raid between Hooker 
and Washington, and marched on. But the day was past 
when the Northern high command could be ‘disordered 
by such empty menaces. Hooker, and Meade, who suc- 
ceeded him about this time, simply fanned out Gregg and 
Kilpatrick with two small cavalry divisions on Stuart's 
trail, and kept right after Lee, with Buford hanging to 
him as he had hung to Jackson before Second Manassas. 
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Stuart was not caught, but neither did Lee learn Meade’s 
whereabouts till the last day of June, when his scouts 
brought in a German farmer with a Washington news- 
paper in his pocket, which told of the Army of the Po- 
tomac already in Pennsylvania and feeling west toward 
the Confederate communications. The Rebels could get 
food from the country, but not bullets; they had to turn 
back. ; | 

Meade had expected Lee to come down on him, and was 
all ready, with a line of intrenchments along Pipe Creek, 
but his plan was an engineer's plan, physic ally perfect but 
faulty in psychology. His troops were already north of 
the Pipe Creek line; retre: ating before battle is probably 
the world’s best way of discouraging your men, and the 
Pipe Creek position imposed no compulsions on Lee, who 
had only to drop a containing force and throw the rest 
of his army toward Phil: adelphia i in order to force a fight on 
his own terms. 

But John Buford had been assigned to scout through 
Gettysburg on the 3oth of June, and in the chain of cau- 
sations chet led through the next three days to the hour 
when Pickett’s high tide ebbed, was to play the first 
and perhaps the greatest role. Late that afternoon he had 
ridden through the town, driving a Rebel detachment 
before him to the west (Map 2). The road there runs 
across a chain of ridges; he took possession of two and 
flung his pickets far on the heels of the retreating gray- 
backs, both west and north, nearly ten miles beyond 
headquarters. Before his men bedded down they had 
been disposed as skirmishers, the horses had been sent 
to the rear and the artillery posted for a regular infantry 
battle; couriers were burning up the roads with dispatches 
to Pleasonton, Reynolds of the I Corps, and Howard of 
the XI. 

The Confederates had been encountering some absurd 
local militia, armed with nothing more lethal than shot- 
guns. As Heth with the first division of Hill’s Confederate 
corps came along the road from the west in the flat dawn 
light of July 1, he thought the first elements of Buford’s 
deep defense were more of the same, and did not bother 
to deploy or report anything unusual. There was a little 
wood on the first ridge Buford held; as Heth’s men came 
in sight, three cannon-shots came from it and then a 
storm of rifle fire that surprised and disconcerted the Con- 
federate advance. The Rebels deployed and formed for 
an attack; and as they were forming Reynolds was rush- 
ing in with the I Corps as fast as his men could march. 

At 9:30 Buford beat off that first attack. Heth waited 
for artillery. At 10:00 Reynolds rode forward ahead of his 
men, and climbed with Buford into a steeple, where the 
cavalry general pointed out the Confederates advancing 
west and north, and away behind the huge mass of 
Cemetery Ridge, an ideal position. “Tell General How- 
ard,” said Rey molds as he came down, accepting Buford’s 
suggestion, “to form on that ridge.” 

It was the crucial order of the battle, and now came 
the crucial moment. Buford’s dismounted horsemen had 
just retreated from the first hill and were mingling with 
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the first regiments of the | Corps, the black-capped men 
of the Wisconsin Iron Brigade. Heth charged again at 
10:30, under his guns; the , Brigade and dismounted 
cavalry went in together in a counter- charge. 
damn _ black-hatted fellers again! That 
milishy, that’s the Army of the Potomac!” 
heard the Rebels cry, just before they broke. 
Heth’s leading brigade was through for the day, nearly 
all killed or captured. It was noon and afternoon before he 
could get his front rearranged, his other brigades into 
line. Meanwhile the I Corps had reached the field com- 
plete and Howard's stubborn Germans of the XI Corps 
were just beginning to file in behind. But Ewell had now 
appeared on the north road, with a third of Lee's army 
behind him, and if they got through, it would be onto 
the rear of the I Corps. Buford h: id had part of one bri- 
gade out that north road since early morning; in the lull 
between Heth’s drives, 
the saddle, 


“There's 
those ain't no 


someone 


he got the rest of his men into 


took them to the north and dismounted them 
again, for an encore of the performance he had just given. 
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Doubleday, who had succeeded to the command 
I Corps when Reynolds was killed in the morning, con 
plains that this line of Buford’s was too far out, leavino 
his right flank in air. Perhaps so; but Buford showed With 
self a capital tactician on other occasions, and thi 


he made his first defense so far to the north that Ewell and 


tim 


Hill were unable to establish communications wit! 
other and coordinate their attacks. Moreover, Ewell, like 
Heth before him, had to deploy at an unreasonable dis. 
tance from the line where he was to do his main ering 

in mid-afternoon, with Howard all in line against | hir 


cach 


Al 


In his advanced position Buford was eventually ove; 
whelmed by main force, but when he was finally rm 
in, Hancock was alre ady at hand, the XII and part o 

III Corps were closing in and it was too late for ¥ 
win his battle that day- or any other. 

During the evening Buford’s division was taken out 
line and sent back to guard the trains. It was completel; 
shattered, but it had gained two hours 
most needed—for Reynolds; 


the two hour 
and two hours again for 
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Map 2: Buford at Gettysburg. 
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d, each time by standing off a Contederate corps. 
more than any other cay alry leader in the Union 


-ould or would have done. One can imagine an able 
iy Cavalryman—say Kilpatrick or Pleasonton—at 
ad of Buford’s men in the morning, and the result. 


lliant charge on Heth’s head of column; a brief 
victory, the division broken by the steady surge of 
derate regiments behind, and Ewell or Hill or both 
metery Ridge by noon. And if the picture seems 
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overdrawn, it is only necessary to remember that this is 
exactly what happened when Kilpatrick did come on the 
held in the ev ening, with the difference that Cemetery was 
already gripped tight. 

It was Butord’s last service, except for minor bickerings 
during the retreat from Gettysburg. In December, ‘63, 
pneumonia and his oid wound brou; gis him to bed, and 
there in Washington he died what the Vikings called ‘ 
straw death.” , 





In 1807 at Eylau cavalry for the last time wrecked infantry. 
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Sir John Smythe was sorely troubled. The English 
Army was going to the dogs. Heresy was rampant, and 
unorthodox concepts were the order of the day. It seemed 
’ recently returned from “* 
” were of the opinion that the “mousquet” 
was a better weapon than the traditional longbow. This 


preposterous idea was spreading through the rank and 


“that divers persons, warre in the 


low countrie, 


file, and an end to such nonsense was in cules if the Army 
was to be saved from itself. No violet, and an expert in 
his own right, Sir John took his quill in hand and gave 
to the world his celebrated Certain Discourses Concerning 
Formes and Effects of Divers Sorts of Weapons which 
“Rich- 
ard Jones at the Signe of the 
Rose and Cross neere Holburn 


Bridge” in 15g0. While the 


was duly published by 


By Major Roslyn Seymour 


the game as he knew them. Dire indeed were his prophe 
cies ‘ier England's future if she did not heed his warnir 
and return to the ways of her forefathers. 

We do not know what effect Certain Discourses had 
the trend of thought in the English Army, but we ar 
willing to hazard a guess. There was probably some wag. 
ging of heads both up and down and to and fro over huge 
a : am of ale in the inns of London, with nothing settled 
But when war came, conjecture ceased. With the chips 
down, humanity ran true to form—it demanded and re. 
ceived the better weapon. The longbow was relegated t 
the museum, where we can see it today, marveling, per- 
haps, that it was once the pr 
mary weapon of a great peopk 
during their imperial adoles- 
cence, and played no small pan 





author assured his readers that 
“‘no noble or worthie manie 
ways intended to be touched in 
this discourse,” he leaves little 
doubt that he did consider a 
perceptible number of English 
soldiers neither noble nor 
worthy. The old warhorse fair- 
ly blistered those foolish 
enough to sponsor the idea of 
carrying a musket into battle in 
lieu of the time-honored long- 
bow. He advocated compul- 
sory archery for the masses to 
restore this hoary art to its just 
place in the sun. So vigorously 
did he champion his weapon 
that he elected to fight on the 
side of 10,000 longbows against 








in the initial destinies of 
mighty empire. Sir John ha 
long since been with his ances 
tors, but his counterpart has al- 
ways strode conspicuous) 
across the pages of military his 
tory. And like Sir John, thes 
other muddlers were guilty ot 
two grievous faults through 
which they stymied progress 
They consistently refused t 
recognize a diamond in the 
rough when some new invet- 
tion appeared. And wheneve: 
an innovation was, under pro 
test, finally adopted, they per 
sisted in trying to use it accord- 
ing to the procedure followe: 








20,000 of the despised “mous- 
quets,” carefully stipulating, 
however, just how these mus- 
kets were to follow the rules of 


The motor cannot be pitted 
into a mule scheme of things 


with its predecessor. This re 
luctance to change, this unwar 
ranted love for the traditiond 
and animosity and contemp 
for whatever is new, are usual! 
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“Fairly blistered those who were foolish enough to sponsor the idea 
of carrying a musket into battle in lieu of the time-honored longbow” 


the hallmarks of the reactionary. And the effort to apply 
old methods to new things generally doubles the stupid- 
ity. Here are a few cases in point: 

A prominent German once remarked that our own Civil 
War was a brawl between armed mobs, with the thought 
obviously implied that Germany had nothing to learn 
from it. This in spite of the introduction of field fortifica- 
tions into open campaign, the ironclad, the field tele- 
graph, the repeating rifle, and the captive balloon, to men- 
tion only a few of the innovations of that war. Nor did 
the experiences of the Russo-Japanese War deter those 
same Germans or their French contemporaries from close- 
order tactics at the start of the World War. The French- 
man even went to war in his beloved red panties because 
they were symbolic of a glorious past. Yet both of these 
things were done long after the machine gun had painted 
a sign on the high heavens to stop, look, and take cover. 

Nor can the British preen themselves. If we are to be- 
lieve General Fuller who should certainly know, the 
British high command had lost all confidence in the tank 
by early 1918. This was due primarily to their persistent 
efforts to fit the tank to their tactics and not their tactics 
to the tank. It was in no small measure the influence of 
Australia’s Sir John Monash which finally showed them 
the way at Hamel and Amiens thereby bringing on 
Ludendorff’s “Black Day of the War” on August 8, 
1918. Until then, they were well on their way to prove 
the German contention—that the tank was no dice. 

In our own bailiwick, if one had access to a certain safe 
and could explore deep into its musty interior, a report 
would come to light, the contents of which would be 
startling. Written about 1915, it states, in effect, that the 


— —,. 
—— 


experience gained at that time justifies the conclusion 
that, enthusiasts to the contrary, the airplane would never 
be more than a subordinate reconnaissance agency. (Foch 
fumbled this one, too. ) j 

Wicth the lessons of the World War before us, too many 
of us continued to tell flyers to “turn off that damned fan” 
when the whirl of a propellor disturbed our thoughts. 
Diehards, flying their Jolly Roger of reaction, sponsored 
an equitation merry-go-round for dismounted Doughboys, 
while snowplows were being pulled by six-ton Renault 
tanks. An exponent of antiaircraft artillery was classed 
with Jules Verne. The sight of coveralls in a tank or 
motor park caused many a near attack of apoplexy and 
swelled the list of registered guests in the official doghouse. 
We abolished our Tank Corps and shoved its starved 
remains down the throat of a then reluctant Infantry. For 
years, trucks stood in parks and rotted. The smell of the 
stable was preferred to that of gasoline; he who rode to 
hounds was the social darling. The bray of the mule re- 
mained our martial theme song, while we failed to recog- 
nize that the Industrial Revolution had perfected another 
thingamajig destined to change the conduct of war just 
as surely as gunpowder, the breech-loading rifle, and the 
ironclad had done so in the past. This gadget, of course, 
was the internal-combustion engine. 

For fear I have given the impression that I have the 
opinion no progress has been made in quite recent years, 
it will perhaps be well to list a few of our many forward 
steps. The turn of the thirties witnessed a marked meta- 
morphosis. Those drill regulations, so reminiscent of 
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“T be sight of coveralls in tank or motor park 
caused many a near attack of apoplexy” 


Hardee's Tactics, have been relegated to the archives. 
Our first antitank battalion is now an actuality. Tactics 
are being constantly revised in an attempt to meet the 
rapidly chi anging desiyn and use of new weapons. We 
have a few good light tanks and some better mediums are 
on the way; this handful isn’t to be sneezed at. Aviation’s 
rapid strides have cast this erstwhile World War playboy 
in the role of a military Clark Gable. Antiaircraft has 
proved to be an almost giant development; the utter neces- 
sity for it has been finally realized. Those generally use- 
less breeches, once wished on the many for the benefit of 
the few, have passed on their way and we are now allowed 
to face an uncertain future in certainly comfortable pants. 
Last but not least, three decades of daily contact with an 
internal-combustion engine on wheels has convinced the 
high councils that a truck can do most things better than 
a mule. Hence the edict that, after twenty years of dab- 
bling and without further waiting for an automotive 
Utopia, the Infantry can pianissimo glanders, hippology, 
and alfalfa, while they crescendo invar-struts, torque, and 
viscosity. In short, motorization and mechanization are 
here. Motor transportation has been adopted because it 
is superior to animal-drawn. Cold logic, not sentiment, 
decided the issue. The wailings of those who would 
retain the horse because of his enlightening influence on 
man have been lost in the shuffle. Only properly used 
motor transportation can meet the ground speed and 
radius of action demanded in this age of the machine when 
time, as never before, is the vital element of war. Further, 
armies have always used the best transportation their 
society could supply, be it men, camels, horses, or rail- 
roads. The motor followed when it proved superior to 
the mule. 

But the official passing of the infantry mule and the 
coming of the motor does not mean that the motor can be 
fitted into a status quo, mule scheme of things. Most em- 
phatically it can never be so fitted. We cannot operate 
motors as we did animal transportation and secure even 
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mediocre results. If we attempt to do so we will o: nly be 
repeating the mistake continually made throughout the 
ages—the milit: ary man’s obstinate error in superim) osing 
the new on the usage of the past. To those who conten, 
that the only difference between the mule and the moto; 
is one of temperament, I reply, “Having been kicked by 
both, I disagree.” What, then, are the primary differ. 
ences between these two types of transportation and hoy 
can we utilize the new type and achieve the best results? 
This is a fair question and merits a studied reply. 

As I see it, efficient transportation has been so essential 
to success in military operations of the past that its care 
and upkeep were indoctrinated into soldiers of every grade 
from the time they entered the service. Such practices 
were like Topsy—they just grew. Until the advent of 
the automobile, this transportation was mainly animal. 
drawn, and its care was understood and appreciated, in the 
abstract at least, by all ranks. The mule decorated oy; 
posts so long that he was actually symbolic of the Army 
The wagons he drew were simple and sturdy, developed 
after years of constant study and experience. Their "P 
keep was small and the parts for such upkeep grew, in ; 
large part, on any tree. As for the mule, his care was like 
wise simple. Fed and watered by his driver, groomed and 
occasionally shod, he was more efficient when regularl; 
worked. Taken ill, he was tucked onto a picket line by a 
veterinarian who would diagnose the cause and prescribe 
a time-honored remedy. Generally, the combination 
worked. In many cases, the mule would probably have 
recovered without the veterinarian. So, with the eXcep- 
tion of an occasional veterinarian to supply the touch of a 
master mechanic, and a horseshoer to change tires when 
necessary, Mother Nature did most of the maintenance 
As to whether the mule or motor requires more over-all 
man-hours of care—that is a different matter; the mule 
would probably win in a walk. The difference lies in the 
type of care. We could always march the whole outfit to 
stables and care for our animals. But this won’t work with 
a truck or tank. Grooming and white-washed stalls don't 
make the damned things run. Neither will a dab ot 
iodine, nor can Mother Nature grind a set of valves. 

The use of a motor means friction, and friction means 
wear. Motors, unlike animals, do not improve with 
marching—they grow less efficient. This wear is retarded 
in direct proportion to the maintenance effort expended 
We do not get this increased efficiency without cos. 
Labor must still be put into our transportation, but in the 
main, it must be skilled labor. Those who scoffed at the 
million-men-overnight theory had best remember that 
they are repeating the same mistake when they assume 
that mechanics grow up in every house. 

Just as surely as feed, groom, work, and train-your- 
animals were the Four Horsemen who marched so tr- 
umphantly through the past pages of transportation his- 
tory, so will tools, parts, time, and skilled labor be the 
quartet which will carry the colors of the motor to succes. 

Parts, tools, time, and labor. Simple, isn’t it? So 
simple, in fact, that rarely, if ever, is it followed in prac 
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, Parts? That's easy. The mule needed shoes, the 
wazon needed a few bolts—and the motor is no excep- 
tion. Tools? The vets had theirs; so must the mechanic 


have his. However, remember that the veterinarian didn’t 
a hospital with him and that the mechanic cannot 
be « xpected to have a whole factory in his kit. Don’t ask 
him to rebuild an automobile—he can't do it with the 
equipment issued. 

lime? Here is the first big rub. It was a little short of 
lése majesté to neglect a mule. Come rain or shine, all 
roads led to stables twice a day. We massaged every Mis- 
souri canary even at risk of life and limb. The dead- 
lining of each solitary jughead for its mallein test was a 
recognized necessity; any inconvenience this procedure 
necessitated was anticipated and provided for. All of this, 
in spite of the fact that the mule could recover from a cer- 
tain amount of neglect and be as good as ever. But what 
about our trucks? Do we take full judicial notice of the 
reality that we cannot neglect this machine, then put it 
in a green pasture to gambol through a three-week rest 
cure, and see its return to duty, fully rejuvenated? No! 

Ge nerally speaking, the stitch-in-time-saves-nine prov- 

erb, which is a positive axiom when applied to motors, has 
yet to be fully accepted. Few realize that worn metal is 
gone forever, that with ev ery thousandth of an inch gone 
precision is as passé as Omar's moving finger. Entirely too 
many continue to kid themselves that John Soldier is go- 
ing to work after hours at the park for twenty-one bucks a 
month, doing what he jolly well knows could be accom- 
plished before recall, if a little judgment were exercised 
and a few plumbers and staff officers walked occasionally. 
This problem will never be successfully solved until main- 
tenance officers are given exactly the same authority over 
their motors the Medical Department has over the 
mules. A veterinary sergeant can mark a mule “quarters” 
with no questions asked. But let a maintenance officer 
deadline a truck for service or repairs, and everybody at 
headquarters from the Old Man to the Sergeant Major 
knows more about that particular truck than those who 
operate it every day. As a result, the truck is probably 
ordered out to haul top-soil for the post inspector's Johnny 
Jump-up bed, and is irreparably damaged. 

Mark well these words! There can be no compromise 
with a machine! The only justification for disregarding a 
deadline order in time of peace should be a matter of 
positive emergency, not hauling folding chairs for some 
horse show. The old war cry about juniors having poor 
judgment, or a tendency to fudge if delegated such author- 
ity, cannot dodge the issue. The answer to such a preten- 
sion is too obvious. If the junior cuts too many corners, 
punish him and not the truck. 

Labor? Man is still the dominant factor in war. The 
mechanical soldier of today is the peer of any of his con- 
temporaries. His work is skilled labor and nothing can 
be substituted for him. In point a fact, it is just as sen- 
sible to turn a tyro loose to repair a twenty-three jeweled 
watch as to permit a novice to dive under the hood of a 
modern truck, because much of the mechanism is equally 





“His greatest pride is to see 
bis motors roll at daylight” 


as precise. If this statement appears to be an exaggeration, 
it won't do any harm to recall just one of the mechanical 
tolerances involved in routine automotive repair. Valve 
tappets are usually adjusted to about five ten-thousandths 
of an inch—and do you imagine for one instant that the 
parts of a watch are fitted any closer? 

A realization of this vital fact should certainly drive 
home the point that the man who can properly repair a 
truck is a technician, and therefore ill-fitted to the rdle 
of a marionette. Rarely a snappy product, he does not 
operate at his best performing by the numbers for the 
very simple reason that such a method, applied to his 
guild, is positively inefficient. His rdle is such that he 
must be trained as an individual, and must be led with 
complete confidence in his ability and integrity. Other- 
wise his utility is stifled. Discipline among motor per- 
sonnel must, ipso facto, be strict, but the old parade- 
ground variety doesn’t belong. Just as flogging outgrew 
its questionable usefulness, so must the cadence brand of 
discipline be cast aside to meet changed conditions. 

Finally, the shine-and-polish doctrine, that cure-all 
magic of the military medicine man, so freely advocated 
and accepted i in the past as a “builder of high morale and 
esprit de corps,’’ and so on, is just as smelly and antiquated 
as the bag of asafetida grandma wore around her neck as a 
little girl to keep away the measles. The mania to shine, 
polish, or nickelplate every article of equipment from the 
general's car to the private’s bayonet, must be rudely 
eradicated for the following reasons, each of which is in 
itself sufficient to warrant the elimination of this indoc- 
trinated cancer which has been sapping the lifeblood of 
our body military for generations: First, because conceal- 
ment is impossible wich shined vehicles, under the condi- 
tions of modern war. Second, for the reason that time is 
much better expended under, instead of on, the hood. 
Third, because this shining racket is the greatest single 
destroyer of soldier morale that exists today. Soldiers well 
know that, while such efforts contribute nothing to or- 
ganizational efficiency, they probably donate na to the 
individual efficiency reports of shine-on-me artists on the 
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make, when those reports are made by you'd-better-shine 
superiors. 

The roar of indignation which always arises when the 
doctrine of “shine ‘em up” is brought under fire, is antici- 
pated. In reply to the stock arguments of eyewash artists, 
who immediately burst into a song-and-dance about how 
So-and-So did such-and-such at this or that station, and 
thereby raised the training standards, morale, efficiency 
and esprit de corps of a certain regiment by exactly 
38.765941 °/, /o: I retort: “Tommyrot! Whose morale and 
efficiency?” That of the junior officers or men who paid 
for the extra dry-cleaning and overdrawn clothing allow- 
ances in order to work anus greasy motors in their uni- 
forms? Did the sight of a Doughboy shavetail crawling 
out of some tank or truck in a Class A uniform, saber, etc., 
seem a martial extravaganza in the eyes of these debtors 
and thereby build esprit? Were these bankrupt underlings 
fooled in the least by the shine-on-me when a prize cup 
was awarded to an outfit entering a truck with burnished 
valve stems and springs and the copper tubing in its fuel 
system polished, but which had to be towed on and off the 
field for the very simple reason that it wouldn't run under 
its own power? ‘Not at all! Only those who sponsored the 
monstrosity were deceived. The receiving end knew that 
all the paint did was cover a multitude of sins. No; in the 
final analysis, those who insist that it must be gold be- 
cause it glisters are due for an awakening when they try 
to meet the test of even an actual uttilzesion. let alone 
war. 

All of which should in no way be construed to mean 
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that I advocate mollycoddling either the motor or the 
soldier. Quite the contrary is true. Properly serviced 
and repaired, a truck will work day and night. It should 
therefore be exploited within its limitations. But these 
limitations should be fully appreciated and provided for 
They are real, not academic; hence their observance 
should be genuine, not simulated. The soldier who op. 
erates and maintains these motors, properly led, will sur. 
pass even the expectations of his staunchest champior 
But he believes that he should normally have the same 
privileges and working hours as his contemporaries who 
polish office chairs or make formations by a bugle call. He 
likes his white meat too, and sees no good reason why he 
should get all the necks and wings in garrison; but he’ 
whistle while he works all night when his outfit is behind 
the eight- ball in the field. His greatest pride i is to see his 
motors roll at daylight. Generally, he has an inborn love 
for any machine, and inherent contempt for swash- 
In short, this greaseball can take it, but he 
takes it beeser i in a soft collar. 


buckling. 


My advice to those who question these ideas is to spend 
a few hours finding out what makes a motor go and learn 
ing the breed of cats who try to keep them running be- 
tween shining or painting formations. If they do take this 
suggestion, they are going to learn that a sweet motor 
and not a shined hood, is the key to the problem. Further 
they may inadvertently discover that the ancient doctrine 
of * ‘keep’ em shining” must be replaced by the more mod- 
ern one of “keep ‘em rolling,’ 


or somebody i is going to 
walk ~perhaps even out of the picture. 
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Well, all right! You're a Reserve officer. And so what? 
Few people are impressed. Almost any girl would rather 
look at Gary Taylor Gable before his morning shave than 
at vou in dress blues—if you had dress blues. The Regular 
Army thinks you're probably a good kid, with possibilities 
but just possibilities. The National Guard thinks you're 

a good idea, like carrots in mulligan stew. Pacifists think 
you're a misguided sub-moron. And the final bitter pill 

a large section of the general public doesn’t even think 
about you at all. It has its own troubles. 

Are you properly deflated? Swell. Now we can get 
down to cases. 

As a Reserve officer, you are to be congratulated. You 
have a better-than- -average education, it has never been 
proved that you're not a gentleman, your physique is 
such that you ‘probably won't collapse running for a street- 
car, and your interest in national defense hints at qualities 
more noble than those of the herd. But unless you're one 
of the exceptions, you're far from a soldier, my friend. 

It isn’t your fault, of course. For fifty weeks of the year, 
less a few evenings, you are a civilian, with pork chops to 
earn and a life to live. For the other two weeks—in some 
years—you wear a uniform and haunt an Army post try- 
ing to adjust yourself to a new and different life. Just about 
the time you can distinguish a warrant officer from a flying 
cadet, the finance officer hands you your pay, and a line 
of grim- jawed men, armed with your chits, take it away 
rnd you again. 

But buck up, old boy, there’s hope. You can’t be ex- 
pected to know as much about the military as the profes- 
sional, but you can develop a military frame of mind in 
one or two easy lessons at home—if you have any real 
desire to be the soldier your uniform says you are. 

Let’s start with one of the first attributes of the soldier. 
Obedience is the word. I'll bet that within the past year 
you have been guilty of at least one act of direct military 
disobedience. No? How about that letter from unit head- 
quarters you neglected to answer because it didn’t seem 
very important—and besides you couldn’t find a penalty 
envelope without going into your footlocker? Do you 
always answer your unit instructor's communications 
promptly? Don’t tell me—let me guess. Because if you did 
answer those communications as military regulations re- 
quire—within twenty-four hours—the good major, who's 
a hell of a fine scout and lets himself out on a limb many 
a time to save your military hide, wouldn’t have to write 
so many indorsements to higher headquarters himself ex- 
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Should Know 


By Captain Gunner 





plaining your delays, and in many cases taking the rap. 

A soldier would keep up on his military corre sponde nce. 
And in unavoidable delays he would expl: 1in those delays 
to higher he adquarters. 

Then, there’s an item called cooperation. The Army, 
with better than 150 years of experience behind it, seems 
to think that cooperation is important. There's even an 
entry in the efficiency report de aling with it. The efhiciency 
report states that codperation is “acting jointly and ef- 
fectively with another or others, military or civilian, to at 
tain a design ated objective.” Well, did you heed the ap- 
peals of your unit commander and unit instructor to turn 
in a fair average of Extension Course work? Did you co- 
perate with those who tried hard to put your unit on top? 
Did you? I betcha. The statisticians who tsk-tsk-tsk about 
the uneven distribution of wealth might look into the 
uneven distribution of Extension Course lessons com- 
pleted. Boy, would they have figures with which to do 
some tall viewing-with- alarm! 

Now, how is your military frame of mind? Soldiers, 
being disciplined individuals, show respect and courtesy to 
their superiors. Do you—all the time? Maybe. Of course 
it’s out of the question, when the gang meets at the 
Hofbrau after the unit meeting, to stand at attention and 
use the third-person form of address when you're gassing 
with the Colonel about the boner you pulled at camp last 
summer. But even with a beer in the hand and four down 
the hatch, the word “sir” is in order. If you're a lieutenant 
and your captain telephones to ask if you'll be at the unit 
meeting tomorrow night, check the proper answer: (a) 
Aw hell, Drizzlepuss, I've got a date with a blonde, and 
besides I’ve made my five meetings this year. (b) No, 
Captain, I’m afraid I can’t make it. I have a rather im- 
portant social engagement. 

Or suppose you are the lieutenant, and the captain 
works for you in civil life, and you're very good friends. 
When would you use the following form of address: (a) 
in the office with no third party present, or (b) during 
a unit meeting—‘‘Jones, you're the dumbest man that 
ever brushed his teeth with shaving soap.’ 

A superior officer is a superior officer in uniform or 
civvies, on duty or off, and a soldier with a military frame 
of mind doesn’t forget the fact. 

Another trait that indicates the soldier is his willingness 
to get things done. If the colonel appoints you to the chair- 
manship of the dance committee, he honestly doesn’t give 


a hoot if you don’t know Toscanini from Singin’ Sam. He 
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Good Gad, Superman! This is a B. and O. Railroad map. 


wants a dance, and a good one. If you don’t know how, 
find out how—and get moving. Don’t tell him you're in- 
competent—go ahead and whip up a dance. You'll never 
know just what you can do until you go ahead and do it. 
If the colonel told you that your platoon would take Hill 
9997, you wouldn't point out the impracticability of the 
plan—or would you? Come machine guns, come artil- 
lery, come bayonets, your platoon would take that hill or 
die trying, and you along with it. That’s the Army; that’s 
the soldier. The principle is the same whether the task 
is to instruct CMTC’s in prophylaxtis or force a river 
crossing in war. Git goin’, and to hell with the word 
can’t.” Just another 4 x 8 in the military frame of mind. 

A soldier is neat and clean. Are you? Do you shave 
every morning, whether you need it or not? Is your suit 
pressed, is your linen clean, are your shoes shined, has 
your face been washed recently? Elementary stuff, to be 
sure, but how about it? If you're a sloppy slug i in civil life, 
you'll be no example to a platoon of selective-service men 
during the hectic melée of wartime training. To many 
men, a taste for military cleanliness and order is some- 
thing hard to acquire, but once acquired it’s hard to eradi- 
cate. But it’s one of the marks of the soldier. 

The next quality, fellow Reserve officers, is something 
my usually rash character hesitates to put a name to, and 
it’s a negative quality at that. Perhaps a few instances of 
how not to act might explain things. Don’t be like the 
Reserve colonel, famous throughout a corps area as the 
rich man who runs his business from camp during each 
fourteen-day tour of active duty, giving enlisted clerks 


hours of his personal typing to do each day, and who then 
neglects to press a greenback into their underpaid hands. 
And don’t be one of the barflies who is always marked 
“present” when somebody else buys the drinks, and who 
disappears by the time his turn rolls around. Don’t be the 
man who excuses his personal sloppiness by slurs at the 
noncom in charge of the orderlies. Don’t be the bird who 
gets the extra ai at the paytable and neglects to 
turn it back to the unlucky finance officer. Don’t be the 
drizzle who yips ““Who pays for the gasoline?” while the 
colonel is outlining a tactical problem using privately 
owned transportation. Don’t be the pinchpenny who 
doesn’t subscribe to the publication of his branch, and 
who doesn’t belong to the Reserve Officers’ Association. 

I have the word I was looking for: Don’t be cheap 
Soldiers aren't. 

Another negative quality is carelessness. An army is 
precision machine, but it’s only as precise as its poorest 
part. Are you the bird who always comes late to forma- 
tions? Are you the itch who comes through with the 
wrong map nine weary miles across country from camp? 
Are you the drip who points his pistol at the firing line 
when his attention is distracted? If you are, you're prob- 
ably the sort of mug who'll lead a unit in the presence of 
the enemy and forget to put out scouts, or who'll forget 
to make messing arrangements for his troops. The dope 
who gets as far as the parade ground for retreat without his 
coher} is probably the same numbwit who will find himself 
on outpost duty without any ammunition. Carelessness 


has no place in the scheme of the soldier. 
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\nd for goodness’ sake, learn to use a little initiative! 
[f there is something to be done, do it! The whined ex- 
“But nobody ‘told me to,” is out of place in the 
ny as a step-in on a gun c arriage. The best order is the 
one that doesn’t have to be given. My seventeen-year-old 
retary says “I've already je that, Mr. Gunner,” about 
ten times during an average day. The officer who can say 
that is the man [| want commanding one of my platoons. 
Another phrase no junior officer had better use in my 
hearing is, “What do I do now?” My favorite CCC skip- 
er told me, the second day after he took over the camp 
trom a fussbudget who should have been taking occupa- 
tional therapy at an institution for feeble-minded, “Lieu- 
tenant, when an emergency arises in my absence, take care 
of it. Do something! If you do the wrong thing I'll back 
vou to the hilt, but if you do nothing, Gawd help you 
when I return!” Don’t sit by and let things slide— 
mould events for the good of the service. That's only one 
manifestation of initiative, but until you learn initiative in 
all its ramifications, your uniform will be nothing but 
expensive wrapping on a low-grade product. 

Another mark of the soldier is loyalty. Your superiors 
may be everything your parents taught you never to be— 
but they're still your superiors, and the representatives of 
the country you have sworn to uphold. Weaken them, 
and you weaken your country. When I first went on 
CCC duty, I couldn’t understand the attitude of my 
captain who charged the men for damage to govern- 
ment property. Surely the government could better af- 
ford to pay for a window broken in a scuffle, than an 
enrollee who sent home all but five dollars of his month- 
ly pay. But the skipper was loyal to his country; | soon 
learned that part of my job as an officer in the Army 
was to protect the government “from all enemies, public 
and private.” The person who wantonly or carelessly de- 
stroys government property, even twenty- -five cents’ 
worth, is an enemy of my country even as a foreign gov- 
ernment that sinks one of our ships, but merely to a lesser 
degree. As an officer, you will protect the government 
from more than bullets if you are loyal. 

Learn the business. Success in civil life is a combination 
of knowledge, work, and luck. Take away any of these 
three elements and you have removed 33'4 of your chance 
for success. Any body can work hard, some of us have 
luck, and all of us in the Reserve have our opportunities to 
improve our military knowledge. A Reserve officer can’t 
hope to learn everything about the military, not even 
everything about his branch. But he can take advantage 
of the myriad opportunities presented to him to increase 
his knowledge. Extension Courses, unit conferences, social 
functions, summer camps, service schools—all have their 
place in the Reserve educational scheme, and the Reserve 
officer who doesn’t take advantage of them to the best of 


his ability isn’t much of an officer. 
officer” is a crime in this country—don't be a criminal. 
Besides, how can you have a military frame of mind if 
there is little of the military in that mind? 

Arrogance has no pl ace in the military frame of mind. 
It doesn’t go in the United States Army. Besides, what 
h ave you to be arrogant about? The enlisted man at whom 
you may sneer is simply yourself, but for a break or two 
somewhere along the line. Chances are that he knows 
more about his job as a soldier than you do. Many enlisted 
men hold commissions in the Reserve. The officer of the 
Regular establishment doesn't have to throw up a defense 
of arrogance. He’s a leader, he knows his stuff and he 
knows he knows it. To him, a soldier is a most important 
part of the Army. The Regular officer respects him and 
his rights, just as the soldier respects the officer and his 
rank, Discipline, the separation of officer and man, imposes 
an obligation on the officer, rather than vice versa. Your 
uniform should never make you forget that you are an 
American, and that the United States is a democratic 
country. The officer of the Army of the United States 
leads, not drives, citizens, not serfs. You can be dignified, 
even aloof if you care to be (it isn’t nearly as much fun), 
but don’t be arrogant. 

A few words on the care and feeding of superior officers 
might not be amiss. Because your CO calls you Joe at 
10:30 p.m. at the blackjack table, don’t get the idea that 
he is Herb at 10:30 a.m. on the drillfield. Let him take all 
the leads when it comes to familiarity. If you don’t, he'll 
regret his first move towards softening, and he'll freeze 
up worse than a Jawja fiel’ han’ in an Alaskan blizzard. If 
the CO borrows your shaving soap, that’s no license to 
use his last clean shirt. Ask his wife for a dance, even if it 
shreds your heart to tear yourself aw ay from the girl you 
brought. You might get a break— it’s even possible that 
she’s all booked up. Look the CO in the eye when you 
speak to him, and stand at attention. When he gives you 
hell, don’t look either like a whipped puppy or a defiant 
child. Remember, he made mistakes too, and he probably 
remembers them. Jump to obey his orders even if they're 
wrong—he’s responsible and if that’s the way he wants 
it, that’s the way he wants it. Maybe he knows something 


“Impersonating an 


you don’t know. 

We Reserve officers have a job to do—an important job. 
In the case of a war, more than half the officers will come 
from our component. From where I sit, we're doing a fair 
job right now, but when we become satisfied we might as 
well devote all our time to digging petunias. 

Are you equipped, right now, to lead your unit into 
battle? If the answer is yes, you're either damned good or 
wofully ignorant of what will be expected of you. If the 
answer is no, what are you waiting for? 
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I stood on a flat plain one day and watched a battalion 
of a foreign army start forward on maneuver in typical 
triangular formation, a formation chiefly valuable be- 
cause, with a full two- chirds of its striking power in assault, 
it is still easily capable of changes in direction. | saw an 
error of direction made. An adjustment followed in the 
most complicated fashion possible—the entire formation 
swung on a pivot instead of carrying out a simple brief 
shift, which the triangular formation was designed to 
make easy. But it is not the plan that is important in war; 
it is the adjustment to circumstances. To understand this 
truth and to be prepared to apply it are the chief reasons 
for the scrutiny of military history. 

For one, I believe that few things are more irritating 
than the kind of military history which tells of battlefield 
events, points out “errors,” and then ends in a holier-than- 
thou attitude to say, substantially: “You see? If these 
things hadn't happened, it would have been all right.” 
There is no icy certainty on the field of battle. In spite 
of military criticism from Aesclepiodotus and Aelian to 
Liddell Hart and J. F. C. Fuller, plans almost never 
go through with precision. Things happen. The unex- 
pected happens, like the amazing succession of accidents 
at denskuas Errors, of course, do happen too. The 
wisest remark Marshal Foch ever made was this: ‘““We did 
not make too many mistakes.” The soldier must take 
things as he finds them and act accordingly. His equip- 
ment, training, and morale are never perfect for a given 
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situation. He must be an opportunist. This one thing, at 
least, the soldier of the future must realize. 

The taking of Montfaucon, then, will be narrated here 
with due regard for fact and without regard for criticism 
Conditions were what they were. When things did not 
go according to plan, the reason for it was that things 
never do go according to plan. Delays occur; opportuni- 
ties are lost; confusion comes; control lags; results are 
rarely maximum. This story, then, will indicate how wars 
are fought, not how they should be fought. Let others 
teach how to fight them in their theoretical schools. This 
is history, and set down—lI hope without offense— 
the freedom of history. 


-with 


I 

The taking of Montfaucon was a vital step in the 
course of the greatest battle American soldiers ever fought. 
It initiated our major effort in France. St. Mihiel had 
been transformed into a limited-objective operation in 
order to make this possible. Between the Argonne Forest 
and the Meuse River, nine front-line American divisions 
were to jump off on a twenty-mile front on the morning 
of September 26, 1918. These troops were to crack the 
left fank of that German army which even then the 
British and French, farther west and northwest, were 
pushing vigorously back toward the old frontiers of 
France. The Americans were to go far in and take 
Romagne and Cunel ig 1) the first day—more than 


seven miles in and across four lines of trenches. 
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t Montfaucon barred the way. On the right was the 
y of the Meuse; on the left, almost against the Ar- 

e Forest, were the valleys of the Aire and the Bar. 
Be tween the valleys rose what is called the Barrois Plateau 
(map 2). And along this plateau or ridge line—if we can 
call it such—the center of the American effort was to 
sweep northward. Had this high ground been a flat 
elevated railway, it might have made fair going for the 
troops, in spite of interlocking artillery fire from distant 
guns at sharp angles to right and left. But the narrow 
plat teau was not flat 


Val 


It was cut close in to its very top 
hn ravines and valleys leading down to the Meuse and the 
Aire. to the east and the west—travines and valleys that 
presented stiff local obstacles to the advance of a Dough- 
boy—local lines of resistance for a deeply intrenched 
enemy well supplied with machine guns. On this plateau 
ol jagged contours stood the Butte de Montfaucon, se- 
lected by such eminent geographers as Johnson, Niox, 
and Joanne as an excellent illustration of the military value 
of such land forms the world over, isolated erosion rem- 
nants of sandstone and clay, a sky-silhouetted fragment 
giving observation over far fields, commanding a region, 
and supporting all proximate defensive effort, indeed, a 
prime example of what the modern military jargonist 
calls “key terrain.’ Studying the front where it would be 
soon attacking, the American First Army staff said: 

“Montfaucon, the dominating height of all in the sector 

should be considered an dhinctive to be attained a 
soon as possible.” 

The army scheme of maneuver for the attack was 
based upon careful scrutiny of the-maps. However, the 
heavy shading of forests put down by French cartograph- 
ers evidently attracted more attention than the actual 
ground forms. Information otherwise available also di- 
rected the eye and mind to the forests. Beyond the front, 
pointed out the First Army, there were several important 
woods—the Bois de Forges over on the right; the group 
of woods north of Avocourt (Bois de Lihouiiescen, Bois 
de Cheppy, Bois de Chehemin, Bois de Malancourt) ; 
and the Argonne Forest to the left. In that quartet of 
woods north of Avocourt, said the French, the German 
117th Division had concentrated thirty-three batteries of 
artillery. According to American information those guns 
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were drawn back well within the German battle zone. 

The woods indeed loomed large in the military mind. 
An intelligence summary said: “This wooded region has 
been re pe atedly subjected to heavy shell fire which in the 
end left the terrain in the worst conceivable condition. 
The whole ground was pitted with _ craters; the half- 
destroyed timber had sprouted up in a thick second 
growth, and across the tangled and a ll ground ran 
elements of old trenches, wire entanglements, and ob- 
stacles of every sort in almost inextricable confusion. It 
was a terrain dificult to cross under any circumstances.” 
So thought the Germans too! An estimate of the situation 
prepared by the Heinie side on Se ptember 18th—when 
they were obviously getting nervous in this area—said of 
this same wooded territory which lay in front of the \ 
American Corps, that “advance through the heavy under 
brush would be very difficult.” 

With the woods and the difficulties of the woods thus 
looming large in the minds of the facing armies, the 
natural thing happened; the Americans ae their 
most rapid early advances elsewhere, and the Germans 
their strongest resistance elsewhere too. Both turned their 
eyes to another spot—to Montfaucon. 

The American First Army scheme of maneuver is as 
plain as day on the map drawn up before the battle. Short 
of the over-optimistic army objective and the equally op 
timistic corps objective lines, the map (map 2) bore two 
“maneuver” lines. These, it will be noted, left great 
bulges at the Argonne Forest and at the group of woods 
in the center, and a slighter one at the Bois de Forges 
over on the right. Penetrations were to be effected along 
the valley of the Aire and along the Barrois Plateau, past 
the famous Butte de Vauquois and straight over the 
Butte de Montfaucon. These penetrations were to pinch 
the Germans out of Montfaucon. That was important. 

It is true that many of the troops in the nine front-line 
divisions which made this attack were unseasoned. This 
disability was perhaps inesc apable. St. Mihiel still claimed 
a number of excellent divisions. And this drive must 
start, said Foch. “Do you wish to go to battle?” he asked 
Pershing. Pershing answered that he did, and then di- 


visions had to be grabbed up willy- nilly for the task. 





. 


The height of Montfaucon as seen from a point southwest of Cuisy. 
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Map 2. 


In the | Corps on the left, the 77th and the 28th Di- 
visions had been on the Marne, but the 35th- —which was 
the spearhead of the corps—had had no battle experi- 
ence. And in the V Corps in the center none had been in 
battle. In the III Corps on the right, the 33rd and the 
Soth were raw, but the maneuver lines show how little 
was expected of them. The 4th had fought with success 
in the Aisne-Marne and from the Ourcq to the Vesle, and 
at St. Mihiel. 

Against the “key” of Montfaucon, where the defense 
trenches were thickest and enemy artillery registration 
most devastating—along the top of the ridge line—went 
the 79th Division. This was a green outfit which later dis- 
tinguished itself in the work east of the Meuse. Yet here it 
stood in a critical zone, frequently decimated to furnish 
replacements for other units until its morale was all but 
gone, recently brought from the States, sixty per cent of 
its infantry and fifty per cent of its artillerymen recruits 
since May 25th, and thus with interrupted and insufficient 
training. An inspector had visited it at Camp Meade and 
recommended more training before it went overseas. But 
before his report could be acted upon, the division was on 
the water—on the way to France. 


Alongside of the 79th was the almost equally green 





37th. But the 37th was not expected to make much early 
progress through the heavy underbrush of the ruined 
woods—.if we are to believe the “maneuver lines.” On its 
right was the veteran 4th. The 7gth and the 4th were to 
drive the deepest and most important wedge. 


The 79th and the 4th, however, were in different corps. 
And since the army order came down to the troops and 
was repeated piecemeal, the description of that scheme 
of maneuver along the corps and division boundary lines 
was liable to change. Things happen in war, we have said. 
They did happen in this September of 1918. Army said: 

V Corps will attack on the front, Malancourt inclusive to 

Vauquois exclusive . . . III Corps by promptly penetrating 

the hostile second position will turn Montfaucon and the 


section of the hostile second position within the zone of action 


of the V Corps. 


Ill Corps changed the wording a little, but the mean- 
ing remained nearly the same: 


This corps will break the hostile positions and resistance 
between the Rau de Forges and the Bois de Forét ( i.e., drive 
direct ahead to the north). To penetrate promptly the hostile 
second position in order to turn Montfaucon and the section 
of the hostile second position within the zone of action of the 


V Corps and thereby assist in the capture of the hostile 
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An airplane view of the ruins of Montfaucon looking north. Note 
the tank tracks and organized shell holes in the foreground. 


second position, west of Montfaucon. To await the arrival of 
the V Corps at Corps objective, then to advance. 


Thus, having penetrated, these veterans were to help 
or “assist” their rookie comrades by sitting still and wait- 
ing. The 4th Division, its veterans close on the flank of 
the green 7gth, read the III Corps order, and pared down 
the idea of aiding the troops on its left, by issuing its own 
order in the following words: 


The 79th Division, V Corps, attacks on our left . . . This 
division will attack the hostile position between the Rau de 
Forges and the Bois de Forét and exploit its success by ad 
vancing northwards . . . The 4th Division will assist (if 
necessary) the Division on its left by turning Montfaucon 
not by an advance into the area of that division but by 
steady progression to the front and energetic action by the 
left combat liaison group or by reserves, against hostile de 
tachments on the left flank. 


Nor should we omit mentioning that the order of the 
7th Brigade, which actually made the front-line attack 
there, contains no mention of Montfaucon at all, none o! 
assisting the 79th Division, nor of turning the position 

So, in practice and in the reality of execution, a scheme 
of maneuver goes glimmering when boundaries are giver 
and troops are habituated to attacking down an alley 
That morning every one of the divisions in the battle actu- 
ally drove straight ‘ahead. 


II 


We return now to the 79th which finally captured 
Montfaucon, albeit twenty-four hours late, and see how 
an unseasoned division of good Americans behaves 1° 
combat. 

Arrived from the States late in July, the troops of th 
79th had gone to a training area, found the water there 
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‘nsufhcient, moved to another area, begun a 
training schedule, got themselves a new and 
strange brigadier, gone up to take over a de- 
fensive sector, held it quietly for ten days—for 
secrecy’s sake they were told to keep quiet— 
dealt with a single German raid, side-slipped at 
the last moment to narrow their frontage for 
an attack, fumbled in the dark amid borrowed 
battalions of the 33d Division which came over 
and in and out just to screen the front line, and 
finally at 5:30 a.m., September 26th, after 
two weeks of debilitating inactivity in rain and 
clinging mud, jumped off on time in the great 
attack, supported by a strange and borrowed 
artillery brigade just as inexperienced in battle 
as the front-line Doughboys themselves. They 
were raw troops, hardly even “shot over.” Fif- 
ty-cight per cent of them, it was said, had 
pulled on their first uniforms since the end of 
May. The division had been filled up, de- 
pleted, filled up again, depleted again, filled 
once more in a hurry, and finally shipped to 
the war in the great “Transport Miracle” of 
the summer of 1918. Their training program 
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Montfaucon, with its twin strong points, the 

town of Montfaucon on the left and the Bois 

de Tuilerie on the tight, both high against the skyline. 
And there were open fields in front swept by German ma- 
chine guns. 

They attacked (map 3) with brigades in depth, the 
157th leading, with the 313th Infantry on the left and 
the 314th on the right. Was this the best way? An inspec- 
tor said afterwards that the formation had caused difficul- 
ties in liaison and control. But the 37th and the 4th had 
the same formation! The telephone between Division and 
the 157th Brigade went out as early as 7:00 that morning, 
and the brigade lost touch with the 314th as early as 8:30. 
The shape of the ground tended to pull the leading regi- 
ments apart. Control in any case «vould have been difficult, 
moving twenty thousand men over such shattered ground, 
particularly with officers and men almost equally inexperi- 
enced in what they must face that September dawn on the 
high ground between the Meuse on the Argonne Forest. 

There is a fine story that James M. Cain has told, he 
who wrote The Postman Always Rings Twice. Cain had 


Map 3. 


left his school-teaching in Maryland to become a runner 
at 79th Division Headquarters. He has told' of being sent 
to keep contact with General Nicholson, of getting lost, 
and of an interview next day between “Nick” and the di- 
vision commander. 

“Where the hell have you been? What do you mean 
by breaking liaison with me?” stormed Major General 
Kuhn. 

“T've been taking Montfaucon! That's where I've 
been!” retorted “Nick.” 

They took Montfaucon, indeed; but the taking was 
hard, and was not accomplished until the second day. 

The fighting divisions of the AEF in general averaged 
394 riflemen per hundred yards of front—said to be “‘ap- 
proximately normal for major operations” and conform- 
able to “British and French statements as to the best prac- 
tice.” Here the V Corps drove at Montfaucon, in the 
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vicious center of the attack, with three green divisions 
with a rifle frontage of 321 per hundred yards, just seven 
per cent more than the “absolute minimum” of 300. After 
reading contemporary documents which vivify the effort 
—action documents, not merely reports written after- 
wards— it is almost a wonder that they took the toughest 
spot on the whole front at all. In the opinion of General 
Summerall, their artillery support was flagrantly insuf- 
ficient. Commanding the V Corps a month later against 
far less stubborn German resistance, he provided far more 


artillery support. 

On the left, the 313th Infantry stepped off on time in 
the dimness of the foggy day. Six hours of artillery ham- 
mering had smothered the initial German resistance. Forty- 
five minutes after the jumpoff, Colonel Sweezey reported 
“everything progressing’’ and “‘no fire from the enemy.” 
He thought the smoke screen put down by a chemical- 
mortar platoon “seemed very effective” but ‘evidently did 
not know then what had actually happened up front. The 
smoke was laid at the jumpoft hour, but some of the 
313th were not expecting it. Some yelled “Gas!” Some 
stopped to don masks and thus slowed their progress. 
Some even dashed momentarily back to their own 
trenches. But as a whole the line went forward! 


The 313th overran the first enemy position with com- 
parative ease and got through the tangled traces of the 
Bois de Malancourt within their sector without serious 
fighting. By eight o'clock they had gone three kilometers, 
and now began to move out into the open. Before them, 
across the low swale called the Golfe de Montfaucon, 
loomed the rising slopes of Hill 282, whence the Germans 
opened with machine guns as the Baltimore boys started 
out of the woods. By now the quickly paced artillery bar- 
rage was miles ahead; the time-table was faster than the 
men could possibly go, and some of the batteries of 75's 
had already reached the effective limits of their fire. The 
infantrymen would have to fight for this ground by them- 
selves, and fight they did. It took them five hours to take 
that German strong point; but they took it, and kept on. 

By midday the 313th was facing that little nose of the 
larger Bois de Montfaucon, called the Bois de Cuisy, 
“satianily harassed by machine-gun fire” and calling for 
tanks and artillery. Artillery was started forward, but could 
not go. Roads were softened by rain and shattered by two 
years of shell fire. Passage across country was often next 
to impossible, slow in any event, because of mud, pools of 
water, fallen trees, dense underbrush, deep trenches, net- 
works of wire, and an “‘endless stretch of shell holes like 
the roughened surface of the sea in a high wind.” Thus, 
unsupported, and with rear units somewhat closed up and 
mixed with theirs by the delays and checks of the resist- 
ance already met, the 313th maneuvered and attacked the 
Bois de Cuisy. There it came to a stop and began to re- 
organize its shattered and jumbled raw battalions and mop 
up the woods. But worst of all, down from higher PC’s 
came a message that a counter-attack of massed enemy 
troops from Ivoiry was driving back the 37th Division on 


the left of the 313th. Coloney Sweezey determined to hang 
on. 

On the right, the 314th had likewise clambered over the 
most forward German positions almost without Opposition 
except for German high-explosive shelling on the yer 
front lines. By ten o'clock the regiment had overrun Hay. 
court and Malancourt, meeting some opposition here, As 
the fog lifted on the slopes of the hill beyond Malan. 
court, its leading units were just visible. And there a storm 
of fire checked the advance, coming mainly from ma. 
chine guns which had survived the artillery barrage, and 
nests that had been passed by in the thickness of the foggy 
morning. The fire came “from all points of the compass” 
and there was now a dirty job of mopping-up to be done. 
This checked the advance of the 314th— indeed, held it up 
from g:0o in the morning until 2:00 p.m. This regiment 
too, called for artillery support and for help from the in. 
fantry in rear. Most of the rest of the day it pegged 
ahead generally along the road that runs almost direct 
from Malancourt to Montfaucon. The troops worked 
forward along the ridge until new tornadoes of fire drove 
them off their direction line, and then much of the regi- 
ment sloped down into dead ground formed by a hollow 
between two noses of land. They were now out of touch 
with their brigade commander, out of touch with the 
313th on their left, though they occasionally got a mes. 
sage back direct to Division. But there they were when 
night fell, battered, weary, and far behind * ‘schedule.” 


Ill 


In the meanwhile, commanders higher up were trying 
to get definite information of progress. Colonels were not 
always sure where their forward elements were. The lead- 
ing —— was out of touch with the 314th, and his 
news of the 313th was behind time. He was being told to 
keep close to the front line, and in the same breath not to 
move his command post so often, though the division 
commander was generally out of touch with the brigadier, 
as we have seen, and had little to tell the people back 
at Corps. French planes Hew over and dropped ragged 
little messages and scraps of maps with lines roughly 
streaked across them, trying to show where they thought 
they had seen the leading units. At 10:40 a.m., V Corps 
reported to First Army: “Rough sketch of 37th Division 
sector just dropped by aviator may be taken for what it is 
worth. Line north edge of Bois de Montfaucon and run- 
ning from there in a northeasterly direction.”” But such a 
line put the 79th far ahead of where it really was at that 
hour, though there was reason to accept this line as cor 
rect, for the 4th Division had already been reported beyond 
Cuisy. 

Two hours later optimism must have reigned, because 
Colonel Tenney Ross, Chief of Staff of the 79th, was be- 
ing told to be sure “‘to submit a report” as soon as that di- 
vision should “reach the corps objective” many kilometers 
north up the map near Nantillois, and well beyond the 
formidable hill of Montfaucon. At four in the afternoon 


the Army liaison officer at V Corps headquarters messaged 
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ke Aviator reports our pi atrols were seen entering 
\Montfaucon.” The Corps intelligence summary of the 
lay gave the front line as beyond Montfaucon—a 
‘not true in fact until it was repe: ated almost 


verbatim twenty-four hours later. At 7:30 p.m. Corps 
G-2 sent word to Army that the ath was a kilometer 
of Montfaucon. Within the next half hour the liai- 
con officer twice sent word: “V Corps has received con- 


ition of the capture of Montfaucon and has accepted 
‘cas an established fact;” and “the report of the capture of 
\Montfaucon has been verified by aviation reports, balloon 
reports, and by statement prisoners were captured within 
roo vatds of Montfaucon.” Even the faraway French 
XVII Corps heard that Montfaucon was taken. The 
American daily communiqué announced it to the world. 
But it wasn’t so! 

The reports were all of them wrong. Liaison had been 
shattered and the only news was unreliable. In front of 
Montfaucon men were still dying. In the 7gth Division 
they knew well enough that SScnaieinen was still ahead 

and not behind. Colonel Sweezey of the 313th had been 
calling for artillery support and tanks even to take the 
Bois de Cuisy. At one o'clock, held up by machine-gun 
nests north of Malancourt, Colonel Oury of the 314th 
had demanded artillery help in attacking the “Hill south 
of Cuisy,” although in an all-afternoon fight he finally 
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overcame those machine-gun nests, working around them 
by small groups without even the help of machine guns 
or one-pounders. 

Beyond the division and corps boundary on the right, 
the se asoned men ot the 4th were going along the ‘low 
ground off the main ridge line on past Septsarges. To the 
west the 37th Division, far from being held up in the 
woods as the “maneuver lines” had predicted it would be, 
had gone through them with fair ease and was now be 
ginning its first real fight of the day out towards Ivoiry. 
In front ot Montt aucon where the bulge was sup posed 
to be made almost offhand by the raw 79th—the difhcul 
ties of enemy fire were thickest. The 313th had used the 
available remnants of the brigade reserve, a company and 
a half of the 313th—the rest of the reserve had been lost 
in the darkness of the night before and the dimness of 
the morning tog and had taken the Bois de Cuisy with 
the desultory aid of some French tanks. 

“Nothing must hold up the Army. Let nothing stop 
vou.” The word went forward. “You must get by Mont 
taucon tonight.”’ * ‘The 79th Division is holding up the 


American troops in Montfaucon on October 2d, 

1918. The ruined house, center, was used as the 

Crown Prince’s observatory during the Battle of 
Verdun 
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whole army.” Carrying language like this scribbled on 
little pieces of paper, runners stumbled through shell fire 
toward the forward command posts. 

Under pressure of such urgings, Colonel Sweezey of 
the 313th Infantry, in spite of previous failures to advance 
unsupported out of the Bois de Cuisy against the slopes 
of Montfaucon, again reorganized his regiment in the 
wood for another attempt. The 145th Infantry of the 37th 
Division on his left wanted to stop and intrench, but the 
attack on the “key” position must go on once more, or at 
least there must be a try for it. At 3:25 in the afternoon, 
they were still pegging through the woods. Arrangements 
were requested for fire on Montfaucon by corps artillery 
when the line should be ready to emerge. 

Thus the 313th, or what was left of it, out of touch with 
its sister regiment on the right, was still on the move. 
The division chief of staff said at 5:35 p.m. that the “‘ad- 
vance should be rapid” because it was “believed” Amerti- 
can troops had already taken Montfaucon. It was nearly 
8:00 before the supporting tanks were ready. Artillery sup- 
port could not be obtained, for communications were 
broken. Nevertheless, in spite of all this the attack broke 
out of the Bois de Cuisy heading across the big fire-swept 
draw and towards the ruins of Montfaucon two kilo- 
meters away. 

A slight nose projected westwards from the high 
ground on the right. Fire was bad enough from the very 
emergence from the woods; but as the leading elements 
passed that nose and breasted the space in full view of 
the machine-gun defenders of Monttaucon’s open south- 
ern slope, a hurricane of lead came down upon their 
bowed heads. Exhausted by a day's fighting, unaided 
by artillery, and now at the first heavy blast deserted by 
their tanks, they stopped in a crash of casualties. Every 
battalion commander, every field officer except the colonel 
himself, was down. Leaders formed an outpost line. The 
regiment made a tired bivouac in the Bois de Cuisy itself. 
On that night Montfaucon was not taken. 

To the right, the 314th had been peppered by machine 
guns from the hill after the regiment became disorganized 
in the heavy fog of the early morning. Its commanders 
brought it somewhat under control again, but it was out 
of touch with its brigadier. Some of its units sloped left- 
wards down toward the defiladed ground between the 
noses north of Malancourt. Others sought shelter in Ger- 
man trenches on the high ground northwest of the town. 
Machine guns and one-pounders had not come up. It had 
been a fight of riflemen against pillboxes and machine- 
gun nests, and riflemen could not get far. So, right and 
left of the Malancourt-Montfaucon road, the 314th hung 


on. IV 


Where, all this time, were the seasoned soldiers of the 
4th Division who were to have assisted the advance of the 
V Corps by turning Montfaucon as the army order di- 
rected? 

They had actually made—as their division order had 
dictated—"‘steady progression to the front.” Although 
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they had not quite gained a position “east of Nantillojs” 
as the reports had it, by 12:30 p.m. they had come through 
Septsarges and up the ridge or saddle between the Bois 
de Septsarges and the Heights of Montfaucon. There 
they were halted for five hours, perhaps by a storm of 
German fire over the crest, perhaps because they were 
already on their corps objective, perhaps by a previous 
directive—later changed—to delay at that point and 
guide thereafter on the V Corps. Their left was at least 
three kilometers ahead of the right of the 79th, and a 
vertical gap had thus been created. 

The Heights of Montfaucon, as a glance at the map 
will indicate, stretched—except for the long nose reach- 
ing down toward Malancourt—across the 79th Division 
sector. On the left of the height itself, was the town of 
Montfaucon (garrisoned by the German 45oth Regi- 
ment); on the right the Bois de Tuilerie (garrisoned by 
the ist Battalion of the 11th Grenadier Regiment). These 
two points stood in front of the first-line elements of the 
79th Division, which had not been able this day to gain 
against them. 

Yet during the advance of the 4th Division, there oc 
curred one of those accidents of which battlefield events 
are made. The 1st Battalion of the 39th Infantry was fol- 
lowing in support. It had lost its way in the fog and angled 
—quite naturally—along the higher ground on the corps 
boundary, finally reaching the eastern slopes of the 
Heights of Montfaucon. Two platoons flanked that hill, 
got into the German communications trenches, and cap- 
tured a hundred prisoners from the 11th Grenadiers. At 
3:00 p.m. that battalion “broke off this indecisive engage- 
ment and proceeded to join its regiment’’—perhaps be- 
cause it found it was not following in support in accord- 
ance with its orders. 

Commentators have said that the door was then open 
to outHank Montfaucon and that the 1st Battalion of the 
39th missed its opportunity. It was certainly complying 
with its orders “according to plan” and might well be 
needed to protect the lank of its advanced colleagues of 
the same regiment, or to “leapfrog” them. Yee it is prob: 
lematical whether the door was really open or not. The 
Germans who held this point at the Bois de Tuilerie may 
indeed have consisted only of a two-company, much de- 
pleted battalion. But captured in these woods next day 
were at least four German 77's, and no one counted how 
many machine guns. The German unit had, however, 
considered itself imperilled. At 11:00 a.m. it had sent 
back a message to its own 233d Brigade: “Enemy on the 
front of the division on our left has passed through the 
hollows of Cuisy and then has swung in the direction of 
Montfaucon. The 1st Battalion is defending itself in the 
eastern edge of the small wood east of Montfaucon. 
Enemy is os strongly.”” At 1:10 p.m. they reported: 
“Enemy who broke through the division on our left took 
Hill 302 north of Cuisy with great strength. The 11th 
Grenadier Regiment checked the great part of its attack 
on the main line, but on the left is completely enveloped. 
. . . Two companies hold the wood east of Montfaucon. 
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They were calling by message for help. But before it at 
ived, the Leselion of the 3gth Infantry had broken off 
al hi ceased to threaten. 

Now, in the 4th Division, it was said that this morning 
engagement of that battalion was indecisive, and was 
properly broken off. But later in the day there was an ad- 
ditional development in the same area. The 7th Brigade 
of the 4th Division was far ahead, as we have seen. Its 
flank was exposed, though the 8th Brigade was following 
on. At the jumpoft the 8th Brigade "hed moved up to 

Hill 304, just in rear of the front line. At 4:00 p.m. it 
pressed ahead to occupy a new forward position in old 
enemy trenches near Cuisy. By two o'clock in the after- 
noon, the commander of the 79th Division, who knew 
that his right regiment had been checked, was aware that 

the 8th Brig nile | had been ordered to move in the lateral 
direction Cand: Romagne (map 2). That would bring it 
diagonally into his own sector and ahead of him and his 
stationary 314th Infantry. This certainly looked like the 
Ai: inking action which the army order had mentioned. A 
— ‘ee reported that General Bullard of the III 

Corps had ordered it that way “‘to help the 79th Division 
take Montfaucon and continue the attack.” 

As a matter of fact, what the III Corps order actually 
said was for the 8th Brigade to “advance at once and take 
up an advanced position on the left of the 7th Brigade, 
with the center (37th) division of the V Corps on the left 
and the 79th Division, the right division of the V Corps 


in his rear, the last named division being unable to ad- 





wry : ~ 


American troops in Montfaucon. The 
ruined church appears in the background. 


vance.” At 7:00 p-m. the formal 4th Division order on 
this movement said: “The 8th Brigade will proceed with 
all possible speed . . to take up a position on the army 
objective, establish outposts there, and liaison with the 
7th Infantry Brigade on the right and the 79th Division 
in its rear. Although these codons made no mention ot 
Montfaucon, of “‘assisting” the 7gth Division, or of turn 
ing the position, their phr ascology, and the geos gt aphy ol 
the situation certainly give that idea. 

At eight o'clock that evening, the 79th Division was 
using every effort to overcome the difficulties of defective 
communications in order to advise all its regiments that 
the 4th Division was going to make such a move “‘to pro- 
tect his left flank and to assist the advance of the 79th 
Division,” and to warn front-line elements that outposts 
or moving units of the 8th Brigade might come in front 
of the forward elements of the “zgth. They did not want 
another Bethel or Newmarket Bridge—troops firing into 
friendly troops in the dark. But they didn’t have it; there 
was no such risk; for the friendly troops were never in 
front of them. Between 3:00 and 8:00 that night the 8th 
Brigade went as far as Cuisy—and then stop ped! It 
stopped, in fact, at the very hour that the 79th Division 
was trying to warn its units of the very movement that 


was taking pl ace. U P above someone counterm< inded the 
order % 44 no one has ever said. Nor have I found any 
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record that the 7gth was ever informed that the order for 
this move—so important to that division, since the move 
was in its sector—was countermanded. 

How fully the 79th Division troops were influenced by 
this abertive project it is not possible to say. Certainly the 
word went down to lower units by every available means, 
although there is evidence that it did not reach some of 
them until daylight. The message said that the move- 
ment was to take place, that 4th Division elements would 
be in front of them. It is only reasonable to assume that 
tired troops, on receiving such news, would be more than 
willing to stop where they were and let the fresh reserves 
of seasoned Regulars from the right, move on out in 
front. We know, of course, that the 313th on the left made 
a final desperate and costly effort toward the town of 
Montfaucon before dark. And we know that the 314th 
made no such effort toward the Bois de Tuilerie. The 
reader can draw his own conclusions as to whether the 
announcement of the move planned for the 8th Brigade 
had any effect on the 79th Division. There is no concrete 
evidence as to any conclusion actually drawn on the battle- 
field and reduced to writing. 

Here, at any rate, was an incident of the battlefield. 
The movement was under way. First Army orders may 
well have been read to contemplate in advance just such 
a movement, even though it crossed a corps boundary. 
Later the First Army report even said that “‘to drive sali- 
ents into the defensive zone by frontal attacks and follow 
by attacks against the flanks thus created was the only 
feasible method of assault.”’ But the flank attacks were 
never made. One was apparently commanded, but counter- 
manded. We know now that the Germans were in a mood 
to withdraw that night. This time the door was indeed 
open, but no one went through. 


V 


Just before midnight on the 26th of September further 
demands were made for immediate progress. V Corps sent 
word to the now quiescent 7gth: “Commander in Chief 
expects the 79th Division to advance tonight to position 
abreast of the 4th Division in the vicinity of Nantillois.” 
This meant that the weary and badly mixed green troops 
who had been unable to capture Montfaucon and the 
Bois de Tuilerie in an all-day effort, now had it to do at 
night and had to go at least a kilometer beyond. It meant 
collecting scattered commands in the dark, and notifying 
regiments now out of contact. This, in the blackness of 
night on a battle-torn terrain. 

Yet the 79th would try. Its commander replied that he 
“would make every effort’’ to advance his troops, was 
“leaving no stone unturned” to get in touch with his 
brigade commanders, and would “move any troops for- 
ward with which he could get in touch.” He had been 
trying to reach the general of the 157th Brigade since four 
o'clock in the afternoon. He had received no news of the 
316th (in reserve) since the jumpoff (and was not to hear 
until at least noon next day). The front-line brigadier, 
himself in the woods and hollows, was completely out of 





touch with his right regiment on the high tidge to the 
right. 

Contrast, if you please, the earnest anxiety and effort op 
the actual ground of battle with the cool precision of the 
corps attack order even then being produced far from the 


actual fight: 


The enemy has been driven back on the whole front of a 
tack. The American First Army will continue its advance to 
the Combined Army First Objective; the V Corps will con 
tinue its advance at 5: 30 o'clock today. Divisions will advance 
independently of each other to the Combined Army is 
Phase line. . . . Upon reaching the Combined Army First 
Objective troops will be orgamized to resist counter-attack 
and strong reconnaissances will be sent toward the exploita- 
tion line of the 1st Objective. 


Out on the ground, one could hardly be so cool. The di- 
vision commander had not wanted to relieve his front-line 
brigade by his reserve brigade until after Montfaucon had 
been taken. Montfaucon was not taken. But he had to act. 
caught between the enemy and orders from above. At 
one minute after midnight he appears to have told the 
brigadier of the 158th to “move forward at once” and 
advance through the 157th Brigade “to a position abreast 
of the 4th Division.” The brigadier’s 158th Brigade was 
scattered across the sector in the dark. Some of its units 
had been marched up so far that they were almost inex- 
tricably mixed with forward troops, notably the 316th, 
following the 313th on the left. Some units were even in 
the front line, filling one of those small gaps that often 
open in battle. Others had been harassed and checked by 
pillboxes and snipers’ posts passed over by the leading 
units, and were far back in the night. The division com- 
mander also seems to have realized the difficult situation: 
for an hour later he revised his instructions and said: 


Advance at once with the 315th Infantry in the Division 
sector. The 314th reported across the Malancourt-Montfau- 
con road about 1'/ kilometer north of Malancourt. Has been 
instructed to move forward at once. If it has not moved, take 
command of the 314th and advance as rapidly as possible 
without regard to progress on right and left. If the 314th has 
moved, support it. 


A general resumption of the attack along the whole 
front had been ordered for daylight. This night move 
was preliminary. A direct thrust forward at night might 
possibly be carried out with fresh troops well in hand. But 
this time it was not, however, made with the troops desig- 
nated. These scattered troops were not even in hand and 
ready by 6:00 a.m. of the 27th. The brigadier was re 
lieved. 

The situation seemed to require a sudden and unusual 
reorganization in the midst of battle. Command was 
shifted. The front and rear regiments on the left became 
the new 157th Brigade (map 4). Those on the right be- 
came the new 158th Brigade. The brigades were now 
abreast and not in column. The senior colonel was the 
commander of the leading regiment of the two on the 


right. But he couldn’t be reached, so the colonel of the 
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ear regiment was given command until his 315th Infantry 
advanced far enough for him to get in touch with the 
leading 314th Infantry, and then its colonel would take 
over. At seven the attack was to be resumed, and the rear 
regiments were to leapfrog. The force moved forward, but 
Colonels Sweezey and Oury, in the lead, moved forward 
roo, and stayed in front—and there was no leapfrogging! 


VI 


Ac that same hour of 7:00, an aviator noted that 
“Montfaucon seemed deserted.” The 313th on the left 
(with two of its own battalions and one and a half bat- 
ies of the 316th) went up to and through Montfaucon, 
but fighting step by step, and occupied the town at 
11:45 a.m. The 314th, on the right and somewhat in rear, 
pushed along the ridge line in the face of machine-gun 
fire, used one-pounders and machine guns to overcome 
enemy artillery and machine guns too, and finally drove 
through the Bois de Tuilerie. Both regiments were sup- 
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ported by tanks. German resistance here had definitely 
weakened. 

Both regiments swept over the heights to face new 
problems and fresh German fire, from the Bois de Be uge 
on the left and Nantillois on the right, and distant artil- 
lery at angles from right and left. From across the Meuse, 
from the Argonne siopes to the west, enemy artillery 
ranged steadily, and apparently with good observation, on 
the high ground which the 79th had now attained 
twenty-four hours later than the schedule had said 
should. This same well-directed artillery fire had held the 
forward units of the 4th Division almost motionless for 
the same length of time; every time a unit moved out 
of the Bois de Septsarges or over the ridge line, it was 
blistered back with shells. 

About 3:00 In the afternoon, the 79th tried to advance 
north down off the high ground, but well-placed machine 
guns checked the effort. Then, without food or water the 
division hung on, waiting for artillery to get up to give it 
better support, and waiting for reorganization 

to strengthen its further efforts. The advance 

against Montfaucon which the projected ‘‘ma- 
neuver lines’’ had indicated would probably be 
easy, had been tougher than any along the 
whole front possibly excepting that of the 
77th Division over to the west in the Argonne 

Forest itself. For two whole days more these 

relatively raw troops of the 7gth collected 

themselves, kept their aggressive spirit despite 

terrible punishment, and fought forward. 
There were many stragglers as well as many 
casualties. Enemy artillery and machine guns 
contested every advance against the Bois de 
Beuge and Nantillois on the 27th and 28th, 
and against the Bois de Cunel and the Bois des 
Ogons on the 28th and agth. Blistering streams 
of machine-gun bullets tore into the units on 
both days. High-explosive crashed about them. 
And on both days there were bitter struggles. 
On the 28th there was a counter-attack to be 
checked on the left; on the 29th there was a 
near-panic on the right beyond Nantillois. 
And always there were heavy concentrations 
from enemy artillery. The 4th Division on the 
right could still hardly emerge from the Bois 
de Brieulles or the Bois de Sentsarges without 
being swept back to cover. The 37th on the 
left could not get beyond Cierges. 









The amaz- 
ing thing was the performance of the green 
7gth under the driving power of its division 
and brigade commanders. Instead of being 
broken by losses, weakened by straggling, dis- 
couraged by positive reverses, by lack of ef- 
fective artillery support (especially counter- 
battery), or by shortage of food, the men of 
the 313th and 316th kept on going. Too many 
automatics and rifles were out of action from 
mud and dirt, but the units kept on. When 
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practically every other unit along the whole line of the 
American attack had bogged down, when fresh German 
troops had been put in against them, and German artillery 
had their range with miserable exactness, these two regi- 
ments drove some on September 29th, one of them so 
depleted as to be reorganized into a single battalion. 

These regiments still fought on across an additional 
ridge and into the woods of Hill 250 west of the Bois des 
Ogons. It is immaterial that they lost direction and bore 
too much to the right in the division zone. The 313th, 
again in the lead, took a faulty turn amid the trees. The 
316th following, failed to follow and angled northwest 
to the far edge of the small woods, where they were prob- 
ably the first Yankee Doughboys to gaze upon the Trench 
of Mamelle and the silhouetted outlines of Romagne. 
Green they were, but they were fighters beyond a doubt. 
There they stood, sending word back that with slight re- 
inforcement they could go on out in the open, when a 
message reached them at nightfall that Corps had ordered 
a defensive to be assumed back on the line of the Bois de 
Beuge, just two kilometers in rear of where they stood. In 
accordance with these instructions they withdrew. It was 
October 5th before American infantry again reached the 
ground which they had gained. 


Space will not permit further explanation of what hap- 
pened during those three days until, on September 3oth, 
these tired and thirsty men saw the seasoned soldiers of 
the famous 3d Division coming in to take over the line. 
These veterans of the Marne had a reputation, and there 
was great satisfaction in what was left of the 7gth to see, 
even amid the shelling that marked this daylight relief, 
the confident and businesslike way in which the men of 
the 3d filtered into the forward positions. 


VII 


Separate studies might be made of the artillery support 
during this attack on Montfaucon—of how strange and 
unseasoned divisional artillery was attached to the 79th 
for this major effort, while its own artillery brigade was 
still far away in a training area issuing orders that horses 
would not be hitched to telegraph poles and that pistols 
would be turned in by the men and kept in safety. 

Artillerymen have pointed out that guns were placed 
too far back and the objective too far forward; that the 
barrage rate of advance was too fast for foot soldiers mov- 
ing and fighting over such terrain as they faced the first 
day; that artillery could not advance across such torn and 
soggy ground and was unable to support the Doughboys 
properly after the first advance. 

Another study might be made of the traffic ge 
at Malancourt and Avocourt, where the 79th had to 
share vital routes with adjacent divisions, and where ve- 
hicles blocked the roads so badly that it took twenty-four 
hours to move ten kilometers. Roads were bad and got 
worse, and hauling rocks from fields by hand was not a 
remedy. The absolute seriousness of the situation can io 


haps be judged from the fact that for their outstanding 


efforts to reduce a traffic jam at Avocourt on the first day 
of the attack, the V Corps cited in orders the corps jn. 
spector, the corps salvage officer, the corps ordnance of. 
ficer, and the corps judge advocate general! 

A separate monograph might also be prepared on the 
form and manner of the attacks beyond the Bois de Beuge 
and Nantillois, their repulses, their resumption, their suc. 
cesses. A study might also deal with the passage unim. 
peded through the western edge of Monttfaucon on the 
morning of September 27th effected by a small patro| 
from the 37th Division, three hours ahead of the 313th’, 
attack. But such things would be beside our present story 

The taking of Montfaucon, as it appears in the records 
is mainly significant in three particulars. The “maneuver 
lines” of the army map seemed to indicate that the task 
would be easier than going through the woods, and that 
Montfaucon, although an important keypoint, could be al. 
lotted to the zone of unseasoned troops for a rapid pene. 
tration. But it did not work out that way. The army field 
order's scheme of maneuver also seemed to indicate that 3 
battle-hardened division of Regulars whose previous fight. 
ing had been “down the alley” would outtlank and tum 
the heights of Montfaucon. It did not work out that way, 
either. “Many are inclined to believe that an important 
battlefield position, manned by a weak and un-rteinforced 
enemy, may “fall of itself,” as the phrase goes, if only 
troops go by it to penetrate an adjacent sector. It did not 
work out that way, either! 

Few of the orders and plans worked out as they were 
imagined. They almost never do. Not that troops are not 
up to the task, but rather that events never do go accord- 
ing to plan. In all of this narrative, I have tried to present 
only facts proven by documents, and to avoid any air of 
criticism. No reader realizes perhaps as well as I do the in- 
capacities of the green divisions of the V Corps in this en- 
gagement, for it has been m fortune to study at 
length hundreds of battlefield documents, and these show 
that errors were made. But I do not criticize, and why 
should anyone? 

If any general remarks are to be given here in conclusion 
by way of a judgment on these troops, they should be re- 
marks made by persons on the spot, who had the human 
as well as the technical, the current as well as the historical, 
view. At Chaumont, when certain deficiencies were 
pointed out as well to be avoided later, it was said: “Con- 
sidering the fact that this was the first time under fire for 
some divisions and that none had received the prior train- 
ing considered necessary, these operations were highly 
creditable to all concerned.” 

And an inspector, commenting specifically on the 
work of the 37th and 79th Divisions, remarked: “There 
was confusion, there was lack of resolution. At times 
there were conditions bordering on panic. But the fact re- 
mains that these two green divisions, entering battle for 
the first time, crossed three highly organized enemy po 
sitions and captured a good many fe red prisoners each. 
Their maiden efforts were, under all the circumstances, al! 


that could be expected.” 
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CAPOWS 





Duck, lieutenant! No, I know it wasn’t close, but those 
210s throw splinters that'll reach out and bite you a long 
ways off. They've been ranging in for three days now. | 
wouldn't be surprised if something broke tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

You're dead right, lieutenant, the Infantry’s getting 
tougher every day. When I| was a recruit, a rifle company 
meant just that, and we had so much spare time on our 
hands that we spent hours inventing silent drills to enter- 
tain civilian visitors on parade days. 

Now we've got armored scouts and tanks like the 
cavalry, run more trucks than the quartermaster, swing 
machine guns like the heavy weapons, and a man has to be 
a mechanic or a field artillery man to get a first-class stripe. 

Why, it’s got so if I see a Mung within easy mid-range 
and want to put him out without attracting much atten- 
tion, I've first got to hunt around amongst all these special- 
ists for a man with a rile—and then find out if he can use 
it. 

Mind you though, I’m not kicking about it. This new 
stuff is all to the good. When you're commanding a com- 
pany with attachments nowadays, you've got a real poison- 
ous all-round fighting outfit that can take care of itself 
almost anywhere for quite a while. 

But what I would like i is to see us chuck away some of 
the obsolete junk we're packing around. Even the cavalry 
turned in their swords back in the thirties—about fifty 
years late. 

Yes sir, weapons for the infantry are a good deal like 
Army Regulations—lots of smart people keep adding 
new ones, but nobody ever throws any of ’ em out. 

Well, look here for instance. Right now you're carrying 
about ten pounds of straps, pockets, buckles, ammunition, 
and weapons that you'll never use. 

Take your “trench” knife. Triangle-bladed relic, six 
inches long, with a brass-knuckle hilt, revived from the 
museums in ‘40. Not much weight to it. but it’s just 
another gadget, and I'll eat all the Mungos I ever scratch 
with mine. 
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By 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
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We're supposed to stick the other fellow with it—if 
and when he lets us get close enough, but just to show 
how much confidence the War Department has in our 
sticking ability, after we make a pass with the point, we’ re 
supposed to knock our man out with the hilt. Or maybe 
we re supposed to knock him down first, so we can stick 
him easier. | dunno. 

But I figure there's about 6,000 of these stickerees in 
this division, and if any of ‘em have ever been used for 
anv thing more deadly than punching holes in milk cans, 
I've never heard of it. Oh yes, the boys do wear ‘em on 
pass back of the lines, so as to show the girls what tough 
guys they are up in the trenches. 

Another thing that shows we're looking backward is 
these “trench clubs” that most of the officers wear. That 
nail-studded lead ring you have around the end of yours 
looks mighty vicious, but I'll bet the thing weighs three 
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pounds or more. And I expect you'll use it just about as 
much as you will your knife. 

Down! By God, that was close! I wonder if they really 
meant it? Still playing around, I guess. Well, we ought 
to be on our way back by midnight, and the 458th will be 
on the receiving end, th: ank God. 

Then there’s your pistol. Weren't you with B Company 
in the fight at Cayuga Forks last month? Did you ever 
use your pistol? Of course not. We were attacking then, 
and I doubt if any of us got 


° 
a 


Talkee. Every body behind us starts blasting. We ugh 
to stop ‘em in their tracks. 

Say we don’t, and if the Mungs are up to their averag 
in cussedness, we probably won't with that wire 
she ape it’s in. 

They work up within a hundred yards or so, and fifty o; 
seventy- -five men finally bust out of those clumps of cover 
and come in on the run. 

They get to fifty yards—thirty yards! You reach fo, 
your trusty pistol! 


n : 





within fifty yards of a fighting 
Mungo. 

If your outfit makes its objec- 
tives you'll never have any rea- 
son to use your pistol. lf you 
can’t make the objective, you'll 
never have a chance to use it. So 
what's it for? 

Self defense? Still no excuse 
for a pistol! Let me give you the 
picture on this self defense idea. 
You aren't going to be fighting a 
duel with one Mungo. You're 
going to be directing a few men, 
fighting a whole slew of Mungs. 

If I was you, lieutenant, | 
wouldn’t look through that loop- 
hole. That's wohieve | Rubinowitz 
got his this morning right 
through the eyebrow. ‘Sure, it 
might have been a stray shot, 
but again, some Mungo sniper 
might've done it apurpose. 

Now you take this combat 
group here—around thirty-five 
men, well dug in, with a couple 
of light guns and mortars at- 
tached. You're supported by 





heavy mi achine guns fring across 








Nowadays you've got to hunt 
plenty for a man with a rifle 


Are you going to use it, lieu- 
tenant? Not if you have the 
judgment I give you credit for, 

Believe me, sir, if those other 
birds ever get within long pistol 
range of us there’s going to be a 
lot of loose rifles laying around 
this comb: at group er 5 nobody 
to operate ‘em. As I see it there's 
only one of a couple of sensibl 
things for you to do in a case like 
chee. You can grab a rifle and 
knock off six or eight of ’em, or 
you can grab a rifle, tie a clea 
white endleenchaled on the muz- 
zle, and wave it—vigorously. 

Just remember, you can’t miss 
a man with a rifle at fifty yards 
—and you can’t hit one at 
twenty-five with a pistol. 

Oh yes, I know that too 
You're a high Expert, and I'v 
heard that you were No. 1 mai 
on the Siwash University Pisto! 
Team last fall. There’s that new 
bugler too, Tompkins, that 
claims all he wants in time of 
trouble is his “Equalizer” —but 
his trouble is too many Western 








your front and flanks, al by 
heavy mortars and field artillery smearing the dead spaces 
all around you. 

There's a combat group about a quarter of a mile on 
each side of you. You have your pistol. 

The Mungos drop a few tons of HE, smoke, gas, and 
assorted hardware on us for a quarter to half an hour. A 
platoon of their Devil Wagons rattle up and stomp and 
snort around amongst us _while our AT and light artil- 
lery heaves solid shot and AP shell through the haze at 
everybody y- 

But all that’s just the Selected Shorts. The tanks never 
could hurt this company much, the way we dig in. The 
Main Feature starts when we see the boys on foot easing 
in on us, 

Here they come! 

We're blasting out from twenty to forty rounds 
minute. We put up our flares. and that fat liaison Sel 
from the artillery is practically praying to his Walkee- 


Stories and Friday night movies 
Just because you can hit a 10-inch bull’s-eye at fifty 

yards doesn’t mean you can hit a man seven feet tall and a 

yard wide at twenty-five yards—if he’s got a gun too. 

Have you ever flinched hard with a pistol "Sane, every- 
body has, and to shoot a good score you've got to keep 
fighting that yen to Sach all the time. Well, you just 
multiply that yen by about a hundred and fifty, and you 
get a rough idea of how it is when you're trying to beat 
the other guy to the first aimed shot. Why nine-tenths 
of the pistoleers in this outfit are not only useless with a 
gun—they re positively dangerous if they're scared. 

I’m fairly nasty with a hand gun my self—fighting the 
bobbers in quick fire—but I'd never have the nerve to - 
a pistol trigger on a real live Mung unless I could re ach 
my gun out and feel him on the end of it. Too risky. 

The only excuse I can see for either a knife or pistol is 
for night patrols, and I have an idea that beats either on 
of ’em for that. 
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Have you noticed, on the average pistol range, how 
ilibi orders you he ve to run on account of jams dur- 


i pid or quick fire? Generally about one out of ten 
men has a stoppage. All slight jams I know, but when a 
pair of wild-eyed Mungs is rushing you, it's no time to 
be fumbling over your gun and trying to figure out a 
dlioht jam. Any time you have to use a hand gun, the 


range is so short that any delay is usually fatal. 
‘0 when I get back on pass tomorrow, I’m going into a 


awn sl hop. and get me a .38 hammerless sidewheeler and 


ms box OL § hells al about , a bucks, and Saw the barrel 
F as short as possible. 

A double action gun just doesn’t jam as long as your 
strength holds out, and with all the works inclosed, 
hammerless will stand the mud and sand better than any 
pistol. Neither will the hammer get caught on anything 
when you're about to fire. W ith the barrel sawed off 
short, you won't be so apt to get it knocked to one side 
in a scuffle. 

Very inaccurate, sure, at fifty yards, but I plan on set- 


ting the other fellow’s coat on fire when I start to blast. 
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At that range, | expect | 3 slug would be plenty ct 
tective. 

With a gun like that swung on your right wrist by 
S-inch strap you wouldn't need a knife, brass knucks, or 
a trench club. Six bullets, six Mungos, 
it like a blackjack. 

You know I think it would be a 
like that, just for night patrols or raids. Hold ‘em in the 


and the n sw Ing 


od ide a to issuc guns 


or 
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combat train when ‘the aren't needed and put ‘em out 
to the birds that have to 


Here's the captain, lieutenant. 

Good morning, sir. 

Me, sir? On patrol 
3ut | can’t do that, 


Tonight ! Betore we're relieved! 
Sir, I'm yong back on pass tom 
Yessir Cornet 


eight men—-7:30—-Cofhn prisoners 


yvessir. 
What a break! 


By the way, lieutenant, | wonder if you'd lend me your 


Hell and Corruption! 


club until tomorrow. I'll be careful of it and clean it up 


when I get back. 





"T bey've mechanized McT brostle”’ 
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Top—Jugoslav Infantry. Bottom—Jugoslav Cyclist Infantry 
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King Carol inspects Rumanian Tanks 






Rumanian Infantry 


Hungarian Engineers brid ging the Danube 

































Turkish Infantry 





Bulgarian antiaircraft guns pass in review before King Boris 
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Top—Greek Royal Guards in ceremonial dress. Bottom—A Greek pack train 
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ARMORY TRAINING 


To Produce Leaders 


By Major Myron P. Lund, Infantry (NGUS) 


When the battle of federal inspection is over and the 
smoke has cleared out of the armory, three habitual de- 
ficiencies are usually entered on the inspector's report. 
Year after year, these same items are found—continuous 
obstacles to successful armory training, and deficiencies 
that prove how futile the effort is to accomplish practi- 
cal training in the National Guard through antiquated 
training methods. “Basic training not sufficiently 
stressed,” “noncommissioned officers not satisfactory as 
instructors,’ “training not decentralized.”’ Here they are, 
a triumvirate of faults presumably indicating a certain 
amount of “inattention to duty” on the part of the unit 
commander. 

It is easy enough to say that the unit commander has 
been lax and take refuge in the bromide, “the training 
problem is the company commander's problem.” But the 
problem demands a solution and not an alibi. That the 
unit commander and his junior officers should work 
longer and bear down harder is an outworn generaliza- 
tion which still brings no results. Select at random any 
troop, battery, or company which has had the same officer 
personnel for the last ten years. Determine its training 
progress by comparing the effectiveness of sergeants and 
corporals on today’s roster with those on the roll of ten 
years ago. It is an exceptional unit indeed which will 
show a real improvement. Most units will show none 
at all. This is a severe indictment, but its severity is 
tempered by the fact that it is a charge against methods 
and not men. There has been no appreciable growth in 
effectiveness of personnel because there has been no ap- 
preciable improvement in methods of training. 

Armory training needs a reawakening. It needs a work- 
able plan designed to correct the deficiencies that year 
upon year go into the record. Armory training as it exists 
and has existed in the past is simply a repetition of the 
preceding years’ work. In the preparation of drill sched- 
ules, it is true, there has been a certain amount of progress; 
but it is a plain fact that imperfections still exist and that 
each year sees the same imperfect schedules repeated. 


The armory training period has fallen far behind field 


training period. The field training of ten years ago was 
merely a continuation of drills held on the armory drill 
floor, whereas, today field training is mainly comprised 
of practical exercises and maneuvers. It is of course the 
intent that principles learned in the armory be applied 
in the exercises held in the field. But though there has 
been much progress in field training, the benefits gained 
have been seriously limited by the inadequate methods of 
armory training. Only when armory training is fully 
exploited—only when basic subjects are thoroughly 
learned and leaders become familiar with the first prin- 
ciples of leadership—will greater benefits result. 

The annual recurrences of identical criticisms cannot be 
attributed to natural dumbness on the part of National 
Guardsmen. It is simply that our training methods do 
not present the opportunity for developing our noncoms 
and do not set forth basic training in a manner insuring 
the attainment of a thorough knowledge of it. 

A number of National Guard units, seeking to gain 
these objectives, have recently tried out a training plan 
which seems to bring much better results. In this plan, 
the subject matter of each training subject is first reduced 
to a written copy containing the minimum that a non- 
commissioned officer should know about it. In some cases 
this is done by cutting the appropriate material from 
military texts, assembling it in a scrapbook, and then 
making typewritten copies. First, however, all excess 
words are eliminated ne placing the instructional ma- 
terial in final form. 

In putting the plan into effect, the second half of each 
armory training assembly is given over to the instruction 
of noncoms under a platoon leader who bases his instruc- 
tions on the condensed text matter. This work is con- 
tinued for several assemblies until the noncoms have 
mastered the first subject—‘‘Drill, Dismounted Without 
Arms,” let us say. The training objective during this 
time is “a complete and thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter” of the one subject in hand. 

As soon as the noncommissioned officers gain a full 
grasp of the first subject, they receive practice in acting as 
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nstructors during the first half of each drill assembly, 
and take up basic instruction in a new subject during the 
second half. Noncommissioned officers with administra- 
ive duties are excused from the instruction only when the 
erformance of such duties absolutely requires it. 

The platoon leaders were told, when this plan was first 
tried out, to use as many instruction periods as they need- 
ed to teach their noncommissioned officers the first subject 
with a degree of thoroughness which would justify their 
use as instructors. It was found that the time needed for 
each subject varied from four to five school periods of an 
hour each. It was accordingly emphasized that this time 
would be regained during the next training year, for then 
only one or two hours of school would be needed to review 
a subject thoroughly mastered in the first year. 

Each noncommissioned officer instructor is given a 
group of four or five men to instruct. No attempt is made 
to use any noncom whose qualifications are still obviously 
inadequate. Each of these instructors is provided with a 
printed sheet containing the bare outline of his subject in 
order to prevent omission of any essential. 

During the second half of each drill assembly, while 
noncommissioned officers are receiving exclusive instruc- 
tion, the rest of the company is instructed by the unit 
commander and the platoon leader not working with the 
noncoms. This instruction includes lectures, care and 
cleaning of weapons and equipment; review of nomen- 
clature, and some drill to develop skill in execution. Pri- 
vates first class act as noncommissioned officers during the 
close-order drill and wherever else during this period 
acting noncoms are needed. 

The reports of unit commanders who have tried out 
this plan of armory instruction are unanimous in approval. 
It is generally felt that the new system goes far to increase 
interest and improve leadership. In the first place, it 
obviates entirely the general prejudice felt by noncom- 
missioned officers against a school held on their own time, 
either before or after the normal drill period. They take 
a much more serious and enthusiastic attitude toward the 
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work. The segregation of noncommissioned officers and 
privates into separate groups gives better opportunity for 
each to receive appropriate instruction, and relieves the 
noncommissioned officers from the monotony of listening 
to a continual repetition of elementary instruction. 

The policy of using noncommissioned officers as in- 
structors results, moreover, in a new conception of their 
value—a conception that had previously escaped the at- 
tention of the entire company. The noncoms, to be 
sure, generally experience some difficulty in carrying out 
their instruction on the drill floor with ease and poise 
during the first few drill periods. But improvement comes 
rapidly and with it an attitude of corifidence. Improve- 
ment in their knowledge of subject matter is remarkable. 


It has also been noted that privates and privates first 
class respond much better to instruction when noncom- 
missioned officers are not receiving instruction in the 
same class. It is desirable, in order to develop younger 
leaders, to have two or three advanced privates first class 
attend the noncommissioned officers’ school. 

It is immaterial whether the first or the second half of 
the drill assembly period is used for the noncommissioned 
officers’ separate instruction. One thing is certain, how- 
ever. To devote the whole drill period mainly to the in- 
struction of privates is completely out of proportion. The 
noncommissioned officer should have half of each period 
for his exclusive instruction. A chief objective of armory 
training should be the development of leaders 
toon leaders and the noncommissioned officers. 

In conclusion, it is believed to be infinitely more sound 
to master nine military subjects thoroughly during a train- 
ing year than to obtain a smattering of, say, eighteen. 
Under the plan described, it will take about two years 
to bring the training level up to the high standard sought. 
Our success with this plan has made us feel that every 
effort should be made to secure permission from higher 


the pla- 


authority to continue armory training in accordance with 
its provisions, and that it should be generally adopted. 
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The long era of the wars of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Empire was followed by a period, not of 
peace, but of pacifism. The rebellion of the human spirit 
against the destructiveness of wars expressed itself not 
only through opposition against preparations for them, 
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but even against the study of them. In consequence © T| 

years 1816 to 1831 were some of the most bloody in Eur 

pean history, yet not a single great battle was fought.” f 
1816 an attack was made in England against the Roya 
Military College at Sandhurst on the ground that it taught 
military knowledge which, it was feared, might develot 
“that military spirit which every good Englishman ab 
horred.”” At this very time (1818) in Prussia von Claus 
witz was appointed director of the Kriegsakademie. But 
in England anti-militarism was carried so far that in 1827 
the Duke of York could not be buried with the honors duc 


a field marshal because there were not enough soldiers 
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the Kingdom to render him the honors prescribed and due 
his high estate. 

On May 1, 1851, three years after the May Day revo- 
lution of 1848, the Great International Exhibition was 
opened in London. At the time it was regarded, not 
merely as a celebration of the material achievements of 
the age, but “as a demonstration that humanity was at 
last well on its way to a better and a happier state, through 
the falling barriers and the resulting insight that the in- 
erests of all are closely interlocked.’’* William Makepeace 
Thackeray wrote of: 

“The brotherhood of nations met 
Around the feast.” 

The Thunderer thundered in its leader to the extrava- 
gant effect that this was the most important day since that 
on which the Lord rested from his labors of Creation. At 
last the Dawn of Universal Peace was at hand. Against 
this background of enthusiasm, three years later, busy- 
body heralds of the New Age visited the Tsar of All the 
Russias and informed him that, since nothing would in- 
duce the English people to fight, warlike preparations 
were unnecessary. “This made war inevitable,” says* a 
blunt soldier who took part in the Crimean War that fol- 
lowed. 

To prevent war was not as simple as the pacifists 
thought; nor were the causes as simple as the soldier 
thought.* But if something is necessary beyond a simplist 
attitude toward the phenomena of war, as regards bringing 
peace out of war a soldier certainly deserves to be heard. 
Lord Wolseley states further: 

“No nation was ever committed to a great foreign war for 
which it was so unprepared. Mr. Bnght and the manu- 
facturers of his school had long thought that the surest 
way to keep England out of all foreign wars, was to have no 


army capable of fighting.” 


Allowing this thesis to be true, there was no logic 
in the policy. If disarmament will prevent war, the remedy 
lies, not in a weak army, but in none. At any rate, services 
for transportation and ‘supply i in the field were abolished. 
Commissariat officers were unknown in England. The 
story went around the messes that the last of the species 
had been shot by Sir Thomas Picton for inefficiency; and 
the character of Sir Thomas gave color to the rumor. After 
the war the ‘‘Select Committee” that delved into the 
well-known miseries that accompanied the campaign i. 
the Crimea condemned the Cabinet for its responsibility. 
Lord Wolseley said that in all his lifetime Mr. Cardwell 
was the only secretary of state who ever made any serious 
preparations against ‘the possibility of war. 

But the public and their military servants as well as their 


B. . Bury. The Idea of Progress. 


td Marshal Viscount Wolseley. The Story of a Soldier's 
Life. 2 vols. 


‘Gavin B. Henderson, who has studied “The Pacifists of the 
Fifties” in a sympathetic vein (The Journal of Modern History 
IX (Sept. 1937) 314-341) says that the thesis held by Kinglake 
that the pacifists caused this war has found no confirmation in 
modern research. But, in the light of contemporary events it will 


be necessary for more ev idence to be adduced before we agree that 
this thesis is “astonishing.” 
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civil servants were all tarred with the same brush. Two 
years before the Crimean War General Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne protested against educational tests for officers as 
“of absolutely no use to them in their profession,” and 
“intolerable” because they “‘would destroy emulation in 
the real qualities for a good officer and soldier.” As a re- 
sult of this attitude, in the Crimean War which cost 
750,000 lives and some $1,500,000,000, ““Generalship was 
beneath contempt, le: adership of a low order, and tactics 
prehistoric.” Wolseley’s general was a “dear old fellow, 
incapable of teaching us, for strategy was to him a sealed 
book, and of tactics he knew as little as I did about ‘the 
theory of original sin.’” Later Wolseley 7 of a general 
officer selected for an important comm and, a “‘nice, amiable 
little idiot” who admitted freely that he was a fool, cheer- 
fully remarking, “Of course I shall make a mess of the 
whole hasiness” -which he did, in spite of the rather 
sensible precaution of providing himself with an unusually 
clever aide-de-camp. And then there was that noble, up- 
right fellow, General Lord Saltoun, who was not alto- 
gether lacking in substantial military qualities, although 

“He never thoroughly understood the handling of in- 
fantry in action.” E xcept for the Bible, he read little. But 
he played the fiddle well. And so, when he came to ask 
fora brig: ade major, what was more natural than to specify 
as the cals qualification that he should be able to play 
the ‘cello? And so that is how he got Captain Hope 
Grant of the gth Lancers. And ‘ ‘The Brigadier and his 
Brigade Major fiddled together for months” while on the 
way to the wars in China. 


But, fiddlers or not, they were not sissies, these soldiers 
of a pacifist generation. All milit: ary tradition was in favor 
of physical bravery—and dead against any intellectual 
preparation for war. Whether British or French, they were 
brave enough. Marshal MacMahon was among the first 
to swarm over the scarp of the Malakoff. But he had no 
business there. Lord Raglan exposed himself to danger 
recklessly at Inkermann. But was there any reason why he 
should? No less than eight British generals fell in that 
action. It may not have been a heavy, but it was an un- 
necessary loss. Perhaps it was poetic justice. For they cet 
tainly did not know their business. In the French Army 
the field service regulations of 1862 still followed those of 
1791; and French tactics followed those of 1791 as late as 
1870. In 1874 the British Army was still following the 
combat tactics of Frederick the Great as modified by Well- 
ington. Those who had written the original manuals had 
been students of military history. Those who followed 
them for the greater part of a century thereafter certainly 
were not. 

Basically, the public was at fault. Wars were destruc- 
tive and so evil. Abhorring wars, the public shunned any 
knowledge of them and despised their soldiers. And so 
they became like unto Job, who looked for good and evil 
came, and looked for light and there came darkness. 

For when did ignorance become a virtue? 

It was no virtue. 

Surely, it is no coincidence that while, from 1816 to 
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1848, Great Britain and France were hghting a score or 
more of wars civil or foreign, in the Kingdom of Prussia 
where wars were studied, diene were no wars at all. The 
war cycle of Prussia, from 1848 to 1871, included five 
short, sharp, decisive wars which averaged five months 
in length. [he longest was with France. It lasted seven 
months for Prussia and nine for France. In the shortest 
that with Austria in 1866, 


month. During the same period the five major wars of 


war, hostilities lasted only a 
France averaged thirty- two months in duration, in spite 
, and 
against Austria (1859) which lasted four lee The 
longest, the Mexican Expedition, lasted almost six years. 


of two very short ones, against Prussia in 1870-1871 


Meanwhile the British had fought some thirteen wars 
of which the major ones averaged about two years in 
length. . 

In time the soldiers learned their lesson, and took to 
learning their lessons; but the statesmen and the public 
generally learned nothing worthy of relating; and with 
en dire consequences that today scholars are debating 


whether or not civilization and free inquiry will survive 


them. It is certain that they can not as long as social scien- 
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tists pursue their academic inquiries without taking ing, 
sufficient account the facts of the catastrophic forces of 
war. Today London, that less than a century ago saw 
great exposition that proclaimed the beginning of a new 
age of progress, peace, and plenty, now peers over th 
Crystal Palace, not for a glimpse of the dove of peace, but 
of the hawks of war. Its people still gaze into the Easter 
skies, not to greet the Aurora of the federation of the 
world, but to witness ““The Nations’ airy navies gtappling 
And this almost 2,500 years after a: 


‘Study war. 


After the Nz 1poleonic wars the springs of military his 


in the central blue.” 
Athenian philosopher taught the doctrine, * 


tory were poisoned by the deliberate fostering ol the 
+ rsa Legend for the political purposes as Louis 
Napoleon. The “Napoleonic myth was not exploded until 
i researches of Colin in France and Spenser Wilkinson 
in England. Even the disasters of 1870-1871 did not baer 
an immediate awakening. After the war a four French 
generals were punished for their ignorance and ine: apacity 
and Marshal MacMahon was rewarded for his by being 
made chief of the State. It is natural that he would not bx 
much alert to stimulate intellectual progress of a natur 
to expose his own incompetence. General Lewal, who had 
been the chief of staff of Marshal Bazaine, was named 
director of the Ecole de Guerre. As they had done after 
the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, the French sought 


As a result of this attitude, in the 

Crimean War which cost 750,000 

lives and some $1,500,000,000, 

“Generalship was beneath con- 

tempt, leadership of a low order, 
and tactics prebistoric.” 
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wal road to victory by copying the superficial aspects of 
‘ke army and the methods of their conquerors. And so it 
remained for a decade. 

In 1880 Ardant du Picq’s Etudes sur le combat was pub- 
lished. That same year Captain Cardot attacked the 
skirmish line adopted after the lessons of the Franco- 
Prussian War. It was attacked on the ground that it was 
“discreet to the point of cowardice.” In 1883-1884 this 
same Cardot gave his conference on Clausewitz at the 
Ecole de Guerre. The result was a cult of Clausewitzian 
studies and the discouragement of original inquiries. Com- 
mandant Cardot’s teachings were followed by those of 
Commandant Maillard (1884-1885), of which Cordon- 
nier savs: “Those who . . . were the first pupils of the 
“Father of Theory” will never forget the emotion with 
which the doctrines of this master were received.” In the 
French Army at last “historical” studies had arrived: 

“Before Maillard, the professors knew and taught. With 
the coming of Commandant Maillard and therefore, the 
professors, Langlois, Cherfils, Bonnal, Pétain, Foch, de 

Maud’huy, Débeney, did not profess to know and did not 

teach: they asked of History to let them learn and itself to 


do the teaching. They transformed the past into the present. 
They transfigured W agram and out of it made the Marne.” 


But before the Marne they made also the Battles of the 
Frontiers; and after the Marne they made years of trench 
warfare. 

An unlettered army was suddenly driven to book- 
learning for salvation. But for a long time all contacts with 
scholarship had been broken. Soldiers who once had shown 
a sublime contempt for learning, now showed a child- 
like and a pathetic faith in men of letters. A man who 
could write a book and get it published was an author; 
and were not authors scholars? To the soldiers, any “his- 
tory” was History. There was no idea that history had its 
own stern discipline, its own painstaking drills, and its 
own service regulations. The matter that lay between the 
title page and the index of a treatise on the past was thrown 
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into the hopper of the historical section to be ground up 
and come out at the other end in nice smelly links for the 
intellectual alimentation of the army. 

Thus were the sausages of doctrine manufactured. They 
were highly spiced, not only to please the senses, but of 
necessity to conceal the natural odors of the ancient and 
tainted meats from which they were compounded. It was 
not military history that made the French doctrine: the 
doctrine came first and the so-called historical investiga 
tions followed to bolster it with the appearance of scholar 
ship. It was Maillard who introduced the catch-phrase 
“To make war is to attack.” All that Foch did was to 
swallow it whole without chewing on it. It was Maillard 
who first took up Napoleon’ $ saying “La victoire est aux 
armées qui manoeuvrent 


and used it in his preface. 
Foch merely parroted it 


It was Maillard who insisted 
upon unity of doctrine to the point of stifling inde pendent 
thought. Langlois, Bonnal, and their successors merely 
spread the Gospel to every living creature. It was Bonnal, 
Maillard’s assistant, who ane er the krieg spiel at the 
Ecole de Guerre in 1889, and who omitted = tables of 
fire effect and losses as no longer useful; for the function 
of the kriegspiel was not to test the soundness of tactical 
theories (all that had long ago been settled by the sacred 
cow of doctrine), but merely for training in techniques. 

The original theory was sound enough: in order to se- 
cure intelligent cooperation between all commanders 
throughout all echelons, all must be taught to regard the 
condact of military operations from a common, authorized 
point of view; and the only way in which to arrive at a 
sound conce ption of war and its conduct by armed forces 
is by analysing a very wide range of human experience 
in the conduct of wars. But the French general staff made 
two grave errots. The first is that they did not analyse 
critically and what they did analyse very ‘often was not ex- 
perience at all, but simply stories about the past manufac- 
tured for the purpose of tickling the vanity or shielding 
the reputations of human creatures and groups of Rein 
creatures. The other mistake lay in assuming that the 
conclusions thus reached were infallible and sacred. No 
provision was made for amendment or modification in 
the light of social changes or fresh knowledge. And so, 
having served its purpose, history was shelved in favor 
of the kriegspiel and later terrain exercises. It was seem- 
ingly against these errors that Sir John French on assum 
ing the duties of Chief of the Imperial General Staff, on 
March 15, 1912, published a memorandum in which he 
stated that “Doctrine remains doctrine even when it is 
progressive, enlightened, and receptive of new ideas. Be 
tween doctrine and dogma there is a wide gulf.” 

It is true that there was a group of scholarly officers; but 
as they were in the minority and critical, the *y became un- 

pular. In some ways military discipline appears to unfit 
the soldier for the discipline of scholarship. Anatole France 
says that the habit of imposing his will by force makes the 
military man despise words and the refinements of scholar- 
ship. Jean de Pierrefeu thinks that it is a bad thing to 
mobilize a historian, because ever afterwards there will 
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cling to him the habits of a lieutenant, of obedience to 
his superiors blindly and regardless of his own judgments. 
These things may be so. But it seems more likely that 
the important factor is that one, in peace, deals with the 
precise weighing of evidence with a view to seeking the 
perfection of truth, while the other forms habits of prompt- 
ness of decision and of resolution in action as more im- 
portant in a crisis when the most necessary element is time 
and not counsels of perfection. It has been noted that 
soldiers given to excessive erudition often fail in command 
of troops, just as those do who have too little. Fortunately, 
the dangers from excess in erudition do not appear to be 
alarming. Officers are worked too hard in routine duties. 
Besides, Nature in Her wisdom appears to have planted 
in the bosom of every good leader in war an instinctive 
mistrust of such as are given to eloquent words and of 
pursuers of recondite knowledge. This may be a mistake; 
but there it is. 

For somebody must do it. War as it is conducted to- 
day ina highly complex society imperatively demands a 
great breadth and depth of understanding; so that in its 
higher conduct a little learning may be a dangerous thing 

as it was in the case of Jefferson Davis. For as Bacon 
puts it, “A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to 
atheism; but depth of philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
to religion.’ Guidance can come from histories, provided 
that they are sound histories. Official staff histories com- 
monly are not. Historical sections have deliberately dis- 
torted and suppressed facts. Sometimes the impulse comes 
from the military and sometimes from the civil authori- 
ties. The very raw materials for such histories are tampered 
with. Jean de Pierrefeu asserts that he was a witness to 
this process: 

“Confronted with the official landscape of the war, a 
masterpiece of deceit and convention, solemnly decked with 
the insignia of the Sorbonne, and consecrated by approbation 
of the highest personages of the State, what will become of 
the lessons which the country could and should draw from 
its terrible experience?” 

In the United States the use of military history for the 
systematic derivation of doctrine is pretty much an academ- 
ic question; because our historical section has been given 
other duties, it neither prepares nor analyses histories: it 
processes source materials. But the use of military history 
for professional preparation for war is another matter. We 
pay a respectable amount of attention to it in service 
schools and professional publications; and in at least one 
special field we have led the world.° 

But in modern warfare the duties of the military do not 
end with the conduct of purely military operations. In 
recent years wars have been conducted largely by and 
through the military and by military means; but this is 
no longer true. Now entire nations engage in warfare, 
with all their material, physical, intellectual, and moral 
resources. Over a century ago Clausewitz saw the neces- 
sity for rps f the citizens for war by giving them a 
broad and sound judgment in military matters. At the 
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opening of the present century in England Colonel 
Henderson lamented that there was not a single standard 
work on war written in English, and that “Hardly any 
well-known political writer, except Spenser Wilkinson. 
appears to have the least inkling that such knowledge 
should be a part of the intellectual equipment of every 
educated man.” The same theme, enunciated by Spenser 
Wilkinson both earlier and later, has lately been taken 
up by Liddell Hart: ““If you wish for peace, understand 

war,” and “Mankind for its salvation, must be brought 
to realize certain basic military facts.” 

The best and the most palatable means for imparting 
this instruction lies through military history. Various 
fields are appropriate for study by statesmen and the 
public at large, and by the military of various ranks and 
of all components. The responsibility of soldiers for en- 
couraging these studies is great; not because they are 
especially delinquent in them, but precisely because they 
are more familiar with them than any other single group 
and have far better than any other the background of ex- 
perience which is necessary for a judicious interpretation 
of the facts. Moreover, they are now strategically placed 
to exercise some influence: as instructors in all components 
of the Army and especially in universities to which they 
are detailed as professors of military science and tactics, 
and where they now generally impart at least a smatter- 
ing of American military history and policy and perhaps 
sometimes more. More and more of late scholars with 
whom they are associated have been turning their minds 
to the facts of war because they can no longer be ignored 
in their repercussions on society. More and more he pub- 
lic is turning to soldiers to speak at public gatherings on 
the meaning of the military events of our times. 

This is a sound impulse. “A Prince,” says Machiavelli, 

“ought to have no other aim or thought, nor to select 
anything else for his study, than war and its rules and dis- 
cipline; for this is the sole art that belongs to him who 
rules.” We look about us in the world of today and we 
see modern princes who have come into power by violence 
waging swift and decisive campaigns and extinguishing 
almost a dozen independent states, mainly those with 
popular governments in which the people are the Prince. 
The “princes” in totalitarian states understand war. Those 
in democracies generally do not. And again the words of 
the rezlistic Florentine statesman and scholar come to us 
down the ages with a modern ring: “It is seen that when 
princes have thought more of ease than of arms they have 
lost their states. And the first cause of your losing it is to 
neglect this art.” 


In the light of recent events the political and historical 
writings of Messer Niccolo Machiavelli are prophetic: 


“Among other things which being unarmed brings you, it 
causes you to be despised. 

“If you give way from fear, to avoid war, you more often 
do not avoid it at all. . The less respect others have for 
your state the more they. arm against it. If from the moment 
you divine the intentions of the enemy, you prepare for de- 
fense, the more willing others will be to support you; whereas 
if you give way they will never join you. 
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ind explained by military his- 
»- for Machiavelli had read 
lely in the annals of mankind 
wrote some himself. It is a 
schief that his realism got him 
q bad name; but those who fear to 
seen in his company may read 


same conclusions in the works 


= f Lord Bacon and Thucydides 


which are devoid of offense. For 


are the conclusions of his- 
: torv: and it is very likely that 
4 Machiavelli had the writings of 
Thucydides in mind as much as 
¥ his own observations when he 
came to write. 
‘i he experience of humanity 
© with wars has been set down for 
the warning and guidance of those 
q who would come after. As has 
m been seen the Prussian State bene- 
y 


fited by fewer and shorter wars 
from the study of history. In the 
¥ University of Berlin wars have 
. been studied long, widely, and 
profoundly. In France of late in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 


Rae <a 


given some attention to military 


history subjects. In England in 


a: ae 


r 1908 Professor Tout invited Spen- 
5 ser Wilkinson to take over the 
= lectureship in military history at 


® the University of Manchester: 
and the next year he was called to 
Oxford to the Chicele professor- 
ship in military history. He was 
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Eastern skies, not to greet 
the Aurora of the federation 
of the world, but to witness 
“The Nations’ airy navies 
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Major General Sit 
Ernest D. Swinton, long known to 


succeeded by 


readers of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as 
the author of The Defense of Duff 
fe rs’ Drift 


sity the field of Imperial and naval 


At Cambridge Univer 


history has been explored by Mr 

Holland Rose and Vice Admiral Sit 
Herbert William Richmond. The 
University of London has taken up 
war studies on a broad basis and has 
proposed to include such studies 
among those required for a degree 

Land warfare is dealt with at Univer 

sity College, sea warfare at King's 
College, and air and chemical wat 

fare at the Imperial ( ollege ot Sci 
ence. Public lectures, introduced by 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon and pat 

ticipated in by Sir Charles Oman of 
Oxford, Vice Admiral Richmond of 
( ambridge, Major General Sir Ed 
mund Ironside of the War Ofhe« 

and othet distinguished SC holars and 
military men, have been edited by 
Sit George Aston and published. 
[he principles of the conduct of wat 
the coordination of the operations of 
land, sea, and air forces, and gen ral 
staff studies are included in the cu 
riculum of the University of London 


Clearly, our American institutions 
ot higher learning do not compare 
favorably with the English as regards 
the broad study of war. Harvard, 
the pioneer in military history, ap 
pears to have abandoned 1 subject 
taught with distinction by R. M 


Johnston. Yak 


courses called “Foreign policy and 


University offers 
the strategy of peace .’ and “Foreign 
policies and the strategy of war.” 
Georgetown University offers a 
course in the influence of sea power 
on history; and it is only lately that 
George Washington has called Briga 
dier General Oliver | Spaulding to 
a lectureship in American military 
history. At Stanford University 
where the Hoover Library of War 
and Revolution offers unique oppor 
tunities for research in war, Profes 
sor Ralph H. Lutz offers instruction 
and seminar studies in the World 
War and the Russian Revolution. At 
the University of California Dr. 
David Prescott Barrows (Major Gen- 
eral N.G.U.S. 


Ret.) has for vears 
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conducted seminars in aspects of war. But in general the 
little i investigation in military history at American univer- 
sities is conducted by military officers detailed by the War 
Department for duty with the ROTC and is neither origi- 
nal nor wide and deep enough to give future reserve eficors 
a sound professional preparation nor to give future states- 
men and future makers of public opinion the back- 
ground necessary for the guidance of the Prince in a 
democratic government. 

Evidently what is needed first is a systematic survey 
of the entire subject of military history and war studies 
generally by soldiers and civilian scholars alike with a 
view to est ablishing a common program. The French gov- 
ernment recently ordered an exhaustive inquiry into the 
study of military history. In our own country the Amer- 
ican Military Institute was founded at the Army War 
College in 1933. It numbers among its patrons the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Archivist of the United 
States, and Generals Summerail and Bullard. Among the 
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members of its board of trustees may be found representa- 
tives of varied interests—the Army, ‘the Navy and civil; an 
scholarship. Its joint meetings with the American His. 
torical Association are becoming annual features. 

Here, then, is an agency ready-made to act as a clearin g- 
house and a common meeting ground for the social scien- 
tist and the military man to formulate a comprehensive 
plan for the study of war. 

It is certain that systematic knowledge arrived at ob- 
jectively, may prevent some wars which otherwise might 
be inevitable. Or, if they are not preventable, it is certain 
that through knowledge we may make them shorter. 
Long wars under modern conditions may unleash forces 
capable of destroying organized society. It is certainly not 
too early, and it may be already too late to examine into 
the whole question ‘of scientific inquiry as to the total 
phenomena of war. It is a matter of great moment. For 
the old ways have failed. It is time we pushed into a 


scientific field. We need knowledge. 
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We have all had the dizzy, discon- 
certing experience of trying to shave 
while looking into an oscillating 
trench mirror suspended from a tree 
limb on a windy afternoon. The 
tank driver faces a similar condition 
everv time he shuts the door and 
moves off in his iron jaloppy. At a 
distance of from six inches to a foot 
and a half from a bouncing slot 
ys four inches wide and half an 
inch higher, the driver of a tank, 


while himself shimmying like a jit- The tank is blind GSG bat, 


te rbug, must guide an iron be irn over 





between and in moving tanks, is the 
weakest point in their development. 
De spite the installation of a radio in 
each tank that costs as much as the 
tank engine itself, that statement 
still stands. 

In order to understand better why 
we have what we have today, let me 
enumerate methods that have been 
tried and abandoned. 

For intra-tank communication (b« 
tween members of the crew) voice, 


quite logic ally, was the first method 
| 


satisfactory because the first tanks 


tried. In general this method was 
unfecailies terrain where a full-vis- dea} GS G@ stone, ano dumb isf 


ioned Quartermaster vehicle would 

not move without a previous recon- GS G doorstop 
naissance on foot. A vertigo of 
shifting scenery, a kaleidoscope of 
ground, tree tops, and sky, passes in 
giddy review, more confusing than what a seasick sailor 
sees lyi ing in a hammock by a porthole i in a hurricane. Ex- 
cept for a 3 hice technicality, the tank is blind. 

With an airpl ane motor revving up to 2,400 rpm a few 
inches from the ears of the crew, any speech between 
members is like talking through Niagara Falls. With ys 
radio antenna swaying to the ground in back and i 
front of the tank and ‘with the engine broadcasting into 
the receiver, reception is like listening to a vacuum cleaner. 
No shielding of the engine, no bonding of the tracks, has 
yet made possible practicable radio transmission and re- 
ception between moving vehicles or tanks. (I discount 
the few times that after weeks of checking every connec- 
tion with micrometer, slide rule, and Frizz gauge, two 
tanks have enjoyed moving communication for a few 
minutes until one of them ran over a chewing-gum 
wrapper.) Except in theory, the tank is deaf. 

No amount of shouting ever gained the ear of the 
Statue of Liberty. A tree falling in the forest makes no 
noise if no ear is there to hear it. It follows that if the 
moving tanks cannot hear, they cannot speak. As for 
practicable speech, practically speaking, tanks are dumb. 


Second to vision and accompanying it, communication 


operated on slow speed engines 


whose noise, though unrefined, was 


far short of the intensity ot today’s 
MARSHAL LAWE stentorian roar. But in the thick of 


battle, voice, very often was inade- 
quate unless the ear of the receiver was oe close 
to the mouth of the speaker. This often made it nec- 
essary for one or both correspondents to cease their nor- 
mal functions for the duration of the conversation, 
yet in the thick of battle is no time to talk first and 
then shoot. Very naturally touch oi aman itself as a 
means of conveying a signal, and ; 1 prearranged code 
made it unnecessary for the recipient of a signal to stop 
function though often the sender had to do so. With 
the apedeesiain of the present roaring engine, touch 
became the-only feasible method when the noise of battle 
was added to that of the motor. Though voice and touch 
are prosaic and elementary means of communication, 
today they are still the mainstays—the most usual meth- 
ods of intra-tank talk. 

With the construction of tanks in which some members 
of the crew were separated from others by bulkheads or 
motor compartments, speaking tubes like those used i 
apartment houses superseded touch and unmodified voice. 
But as we have no tanks today with partitions se parating 
the crew, this mode is not used. It has been tried in our 
present tanks, but it offered no great advantages over 
touch and voice, and still had the disadvantage of tem- 
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The throat mike 


por: arily relieving the communicants from more important 


A code ot 


functions. Hence it has not been adopted. 
hand sign: ils has the same inexpedience. 

To i ara the necessity of the receiver paying eye at 
tention to the sender, the interphone (i.e. intra-) has been 


All mem- 


bers of the crew wear headsets and all can hear any trans- 


found more desirable than any other means. 


mission, so that messages for two or more members are 
received simultaneously aad without interfering with any- 
body's duties. However, it is necessary for the sender to 
spe: ak into the mic rophone, thus turning his attention in 
yart from other work. For some time hic offered a prob- 
lem difficult of solution, but today the throat microphone 
is as good as the voice ty pe in signal strength and read- 
shilicy, and some consider it superior because the variation 
of the position of the voice mike in relation to the mouth 
of the speaker in traversing rough terrain, and the neces- 
sity of constantly depressing the button in order to trans- 
mit, offer two impediments to uniform signals. The 
throat mike, riding in a constant position on the throat 
of the Laps is not subject to these variables. It is un- 
» keep any switch depressed while trans- 
mitting ‘al ‘all members of the crew can receive or send 
without disturbing their hands or eyes. This was the ulti- 
mate goal to be attained in intra-tank communication. 
Its one weakness is its dependence on the tank’s electrical 
But in case that fails, the crew can resort to the 
secondary method of touch and voice. 


nece ssary 


‘system. 


These methods, then, span our experience of intra- 
tank communication. It may not seem that we have gone 
far when we think of the astounding progress of inter- 
national communication. Still, we are abreast, or a little 
ahead of other countries. French tanks use voice and 
touch. Great Britain employs, voice, touch, speaking 
tubes, and visual (hand signals). Germany uses voice, 
touch, and speaking tubes. The Soviet makes use of 
voice and touch. Japan operates on voice and touch. We 
alone are using the interphone (not yet adopted as stand- 
ard). Of course, the interphone is not a recent innova- 
tion, and all countries have knowledge of it. But as their 
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tanks motored with automobile type engines are quicter 
than ours, they have found voice and touch adequate, 
Freedom of eye and hand, however, for crews using the 

interphone is in our favor. 

But it is intertank communication (between tanks) 
that has been a perplexing problem and is still not satis- 
factorily solved. Methods have been tried as follows: 

Semaphores, mounted on the side of tanks and operated 
by cables passing into the tank, wouldn’t work because 
of the poor vision of the crew. Visibility from the small 
peep slots was further dimmed by smoke, dust, fog, the 
position of the sun, and relative position of the com- 
municating tanks. 

Flags had the slight advantage of motion to attract the 
attention, but were subject to all the disadvantages of 
semaphores. Flags are still employed today as a satan: ry 
means (and as a primary means when tanks take to the 
parade ground for a review). Orange is the best color 
for vislhiliey. 

Pyrotechnic signals fired from Very pistols are almost 
impossible to dieeve from moving tanks, althou; gh this 
mode of communication from moving tank to a stationary 
installation has some slight merit. 

Signal lights, either mounted on the tank top or dis 
played through openings, have the same limitations as 
semaphores je flags. 

Signals by siren or air horn have been unsuccessful in 
competing against the sounds of the motor and the battle- 
field except for distances of a few yards. 

Pigeons are effective only when their home base has 
beeen | permanent for at least two weeks. No pigeon has 
ever been developed for working between moving tanks. 
The advantages of such a bird ‘dodd be a ch allenge to 
progressive aviarists. 

The motorcyclist, as used in the cavalry, is effective 
between tanks moving on improved roads but cannot 
operate across country, and, of course, no use of motor- 
cycles on the field of battle was ever contemplated. (But 
the idea is not too absurd. An armed and armored one- 
man carrier would certainly fill a need.) 

The radiotelegraph (key) and radiotelephone (voice) 
are concerns of today. The radio gives very satisfactory 
performance from stationary tanks. The key can be used 
over distances of fifty to sixty miles, and voice will carry 
to fifteen. But when tanks start moving these distances 
are cut to two or three miles under exceptionally good 
conditions, and to inaudibility when tanks are traveling r 
side by side under normal conditions. Under battle con- 
ditions, the feasibility of communication by radio while 
in motion can be discredited altogether. It is true that 
tests made at Benning and Monmouth under ideal con- 
ditions with sollendy checked equipment have shown 
surprising results. But as even the testers aren’t entirely 
certain of what made reception good when it was good, 
obviously radio communication between moving eoniks is 
still so unreliable as to be discounted altogether. 

Our experience with intertank communication parallels 
that of other countries. In general, semaphores, discs, and 
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liches have been discarded; and radio, pigeons, flags, and 
motorcycles are used. But there are exceptions. France 
uses lags and radio key. Great Britain uses flags, pyro- 
technic “signals, lights, and radio voice. Germany uses 
flags, radio voice, and the motorcycle. Poland uses the 
same means as Germany. The Soviet uses flags, pyro- 
technic signals, lights, radio key, and radio voice. We are 
the only nation using pigeons. We also, as mentioned, 
use fags, radio key, and voice. 

Infantry experience with the tank radio has not been 
impressive. A good many feel that the $3,000 spent for 
a tank radio ald better be used to increase the armor. 
And there are none of us but must admit that the radio 
as a means of communication between moving tanks is 
lain lousy. 

But lousy as it is, it offers more possibilities than any 
other. The limits of semaphores, discs, flags, pyro- 
technics, lights, sound, pigeon, and motorcycle have been 
reached ond found inextensive. The radio is not only the 
best means left, but the only means left. We must make 
a go of it or return to the past. There should be no doubt 
of eventual solution when we realize that radio is just a 
baby science, a boy sent to do a man’s job, and doing 
pretty well. Though the Signal Corps has not yet 
breached the gap San moving tanks, they have suc- 
cessfully eliminated most other impediments. The radio- 
phone has been combined with the interphone so that 
in transmitting or receiving by radio or interphone hands 
and eyes are freed except for the momentary flip of a 
change switch, which stays in position once it is put on 
either radio or interphone, without the necessity of hold- 
ing it. Both tank commander and radio operator have 
fone access to radio transmission and reception, and all 
members of the crew have access to interphone. This is 
a new ultimate in convenience. The throat microphones 
are not tiring to the wearers, and the headsets have the 
added advantage of drowning out the external sounds of 
motor and guns. No other system has given us so much. 

Voice will eventually be used between moving tanks 
with the facility of a telephone conversation, but we need 
a substitute until this time arrives. The present difficulty 
is not in the transmission, but in the reception. A signal 
sent from a tank moving at any speed can be picked up 
by a stationary installation and read with ease. But no 
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moving vehicle can hear distinctly, if at all, the signals 
from either moving or stationary transmitters, except that 
some success has boca achieved at low speeds on smooth 
roads. The deafness of high speeds and cross-country 
travel has never been pierced. The signal is there, and is 
actually picked up by the receiver, but it is so intermixed 
with different statics and so drowned by external sounds 
that the ear cannot separate it and so cannot read 
However, this incoming signal can be made to light a 
bulb regardless of how much static comes with it, and a 
bulb can be seen regardless of external sounds. This is a 
solution that can be put into practice today. 

With a small bulb in view of all members of the crew 
(or two bulbs if that arrangement is better) all incoming 
signals would be uniform and easily read by the crew. 
Prearranged signals meant for movement of the tank 
would be inst antly seen by the driver and acted upon 
without the necessity of going through a radio operator. 
The tank commander en. 1 » Nae the signal and know 
what was required. In more than one sense no one would 
be in the dark. All received signals, all transmitted sig 
nals, would blink the light. Tine every member of the 
tank could have knowledge of the situation. There is no 
quicker means of receiving information than by the eye. 
A man does not have to heed good ears (tank crews sel- 
dom do have them after a year's service) to read a light. 
No amount of noise can drown the signal. 

Letting the imagination rove a bie, a panel of colored 
lights or a bank of numbered lights, with a prearranged 
code of different numbers or differ rent colors giving certain 
information, would allow more variation chan the single 
light. However, as this necessitates separate transmitters 
al receivers for each color of light (each globe requiring 
a frequency of its own) the day ‘of the ud le voice trans- 
mission might well come be fore this. 

But the single light deserves some consideration today 
since its installation in present types of tanks involves 
little expense and small modification. We have been a 
little too single-minded in our persistence to push sound 
through the roar of the battlefield. We will do it some 
day, just as persistence will knock a hole through a stone 
wall. But in the meantime the way to get behind the 
wall is to go around it. With the light idea | hope we 
can see our way around. 
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The Ins-and-Quts 
of Military Hair 





By Captain Frederick P. Todd 


Illustrated by H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
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You can’t write today about military fashions in hair 
in anything except a humorous vein. It just seems silly to 
us that hard- boiled soldiers once could have devoted a 
large measure of their time and effort to the set of their 
curls or the shape of their beards. And as for any officer 
who does this today—well, he is regarded with thinly 
disguised suspicion, to say the least. 

Yet this business of coiffeur was far from silly to the 
soldier of the past. Indeed, its importance transcended any- 
thing we can imagine today. It was not merely a question 
of current fashion or private oddity—not a matter alone 
of race, creed or social importance. ‘The hair was a part of 
the soldier's uniform and usually as important as his 
tunic or his medals. A particular hairdo was regulation or 
not regulation and the wearer soon found out which was 
which. 

So well was this significance recognized in days of old 
that, to the initiated, the cut of a military beard or the 
droop of a mustache readily defined its wearer's rank and 
importance, frequently his branch and length of service, 
and, in some cases, his very regiment and state of mind. 
Readers of Sherlock Holmes will be reminded of the 
time when, in A Study in Scarlet, the detective astounded 
the stolid Watson by his identification of a “retired ser- 
geant of Marines’” by means of his “regulation side 
whiskers.” I was as credulous as Watson until I had read 
the orders which govern the wearing of hair in His 
Majesty’s Royal Marines and realized that Holmes could 
hardly have made a mistake. 

There have been times, of course, when it wasn’t neces- 
sary to write any orders on the subject. If a soldier was 
part of some strong social, political or religious upheaval 
he took off or put on his hair as a sign of his allegiance. 
This has frequently happened in revolutionary armies of 
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civilian origin. Under Cromwell, the parliamentary sol- 
diers cropped their hair as a striking gesture of contempt 
for the then fashionably flowing ringlets of the royalist. 
They got dubbed ° ‘ponielienndle for their trouble and 
under Charles II the ringlets were replaced. Before the 
World War it would have been difficult to find an Italian 
officer without a mustache. After the Fascist March on 
Rome quite the reverse was true. In 1698 Peter the Great 

“modernized” his army by shaving off every last beard. 
In 1917 the Russian soldier again took off his whiskers, 
prompted, no doubt, by the same symbolism. Certainly 
this was true in the case of the Chinese soldiers who lost 
their cues in 1912, and the French demi-brigades under 
Carnot and Napoleon, whose unkempt hair was a sign of 
their faith and proof of their invincibility. 

In such instances as these, the army led (or forced) 
civilian styles. It is easy to understand why this happened. 
But less cogent reasons have prompted other remarkable 
standardizations. In France under Napoleon III every 
soldier appears to have been required to wear a beard and 
mustache combination called the “imperial”; in pre- 
World War Austria the flowing mustache was equally 
obligatory; and in Germany of the same period the 
cropped head was distinctly de rigeur for field marshals 
and under. England, too has had its hirsute traditions; 
there was a time within the memory of most of us when 
it would have been unthinkable for an officer to appear 
with a bare upper lip. In a collection of several hundred 
photographs of British officers around 1900, I find only 
one minus a mustache (he was a Scotsman) and none with 
beards. 

One of the earliest examples of this larger significance 
of military hair is offered by the Roman army under the 
Caesars. The simple legionnaire was smooth shaven while 
the barbaric world with which he warred was largely 
bearded. This smooth face, then, became more than a 
simple fashion, it was the soldier's badge of his civilization 
and of his membership in a disciplined force. As pro- 
vincials were enlisted into the Roman army they shaved 
and donned Roman attire, and by these tokens became 


part of the civilized world. The signs of Imperial decay 
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Ressaldar Major 
6th Bombay Cavalry, 1897 


were patent when this practice ceased and the barbaric 
influence grew strong enough to permit of bearded sol- 
aiery. 

But these are signs more social than military, affecting 
often soldier and civilian alike. On the sea of style they 
are the occasional massive swell. The little waves and 
ripples are more easily missed and so more deserving of 
our study. 

One of the most interesting is the use of copious hair to 
denote service or perhaps anak some honorary rank or 
trusted function. The origin of this is obvious. ‘The pres- 
ence of hair on the face Cilicrintienes man from boy and 
hence it came to distinguish veteran from novice in more 
primitive military cleclien. While the ordinary Roman 
legionnaires were clean shaven it appears that ‘the older 
soldiers were bearded and there is some reason to believe 
that the older line officers were also so distinguished. Cer 
tainly the practice was followed by the trusted subaltern 





Hussar, Napoleonic Era, 1806 


French Heavy Cavalry, Cuirassiers, 1813 
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Cue, Napoleonic Era Marbot, 1799 


whose job it was to carry the standard of the maniple. 
( voupled with a bear’s or lion’s head thrown over his hel 
met, the full beard was his insignia of rank 

Even through eras where fedbion has been decidedly 
outraged the practice has survived. Old-timers in the 
feudal armies carried on the tradition and full whiskers 
became a veritable trade mark of the professional soldier 
of the Renaissance. Not until beards definitely went out 
of fashion around 1700 did the practice cease and even 
then not completely. 

From that time on the beard became, instead, the i 
signia of certain specialists. Chiet among these were the 
sappers, a small group attached to all regiments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who performed minor 
fe ats of held engineering. They invariably headed par. ades, 
wore tall be arskin hets and leather aprons, and carried 
glittering, heavy axes. Just as invariably they wore huge, 


bristling beards. The British retained thes pioneers, 





Garrison orders of Gibraltar, 1803, Officers 
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Hair clubbed, 1781 


complete with whiskers, in some regiments as late as this 
century, while a recent photogs: iph of the French f oreign 
Legion shows that the bearded sapper has by no means 
died out in that doughty unit. 

Back in the 1840 s we had sappers ourselves in some of 
our more swanky militia regiments. A celebrated print 
of a Tammany parade i dling them, with axes, aprons and 
beards. One marvels how these men fitted their great 
beavers into the civilian working day—how they mi naged 
the more prosaic and usu: lly bene. faced duties in bank or 
grocery store. One wonders until he learns that the beards 
were rented for each occasion, along with the professional 
band and the officers’ horses. 

In its heyday, seventy-five years or so ago, the full beard 
again assumed great importance as a millleny distinction. 
Ge rman kettledrummers, 


1 host of other petty dignitaries 


sergeants, Russian cavalry 


French Zouaves and ; 


adopted or were ot le them as an insignia of rank. 





Bombardier, Russian, 
time of Peter the Great 
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Cavalier 


but atter a decade or two the practice lapsed and only 
the Indian Army and perhaps a few native organizations 
observe the full whiskers today. 

Regiments and other separate organizations as well a 
ndietden ils have been permitted disslachine hairdress. The 
long hair and cue were abolished in the French armies by 
N apoleon about 1806. As a mark of honor, however, he 
permitted the regiments of his Old Guard to retain their 
old-fashioned coats and their long cues. Throughout all 
subsequent campaigns down to Waterloo his ‘*grumblers” 
proudly retained these rights and after the | ar peace 
many suffered royal suspicion and worse, rather than 
relinquish the cherished pig- -tails. 

An equally interesting survival is the employ ment of 
long, vigorously dieu mustaches as the insignia of 
"ke springs apparently from those Hungarian ir- 


regul: irs who, in the seventeenth century, 


cav alty. 


were "TE 
into E uropean armies as light horse. It was a business at 





Voltigeur, King’s Guard, France, 1863 
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Uhlan, Austrian, 1893 


which they were the acknowledged masters and as imita- 
tors sprang up they copied the hussar dress and facial hair 
along with the tactics. Throughout the entire hairless 
cighteenth century the light horse preserved the tradition 
of carefree ferocity and the huge mustaches that went 
with it. The ‘ ‘cavalry type’ is standard equipment even 
today. 

It must not be thought that these mustaches and other 
appendages were simply permitted; they were usually re- 
quired. It made no difference if some lips refused to 
sprout; there were other means. Marbot, in his Journal, 
tells of such an experience. In 1799, when as a youth of 
seventeen he joined the Bercheny Hussars, his hair was 
short and his lip was bare. According to the custom of 
the regiment, he was required to buy a false cue and side 
locks and on his face to paint a pair of huge bristling 
mustaches. These he wore through the heat of an Italian 
summer until he could at last produce the real article on 
his own. 

One strikes many examples of such temporizing in the 
literature of those days, but perhaps the baldest comes 
from Denmark. Sometime around 1795, when light cav- 
alry had become very fashionable, a troop of * “Bosnians” 
was added to each of the Danish horse regiments. Since 
real Bosnians were scarce around Copenhagen the army 
fell back on ordinary Danes, dressed up in Turkish finery, 
complete with turbans and flowing pants. And on the 
face of every man blossomed a huge black mustache— 
drawn in charcoal. One wonders how they looked in a 
rainstorm. 

leon’s hussars always carried their hair long, col- 
lected in a cue behind the neck and in two beribboned 
braids or “love-locks,” weighted down with lead, before 
the ears. The ears themselves were decorated with large 
brass rings and the final effect was not unintentionally 
piratical. The use of ear- rings continued for half a century 


at least, for we find them in the ears of our own dragoons 
in the days of the Mexican War. 


German General Officer, World War 


British Yeomanry, 1898 


As if to sti ind out sh arply In contrast, most of the more 
formal heavy cavalry life guards, horse grenadiers, 
cuirassiers and the like—ri ige send kept the smooth upper 
lip or at least twisted the points of their mustaches sky- 
ward. Artillery too, on the whole, seems to have preferred 
to shave—convinced no doubt that theatrical costume ill 
befitted their character as scientists. 

Imperi al Russia provides us with countless ex: umples of 
regulated hair cuttings. During the reign of Nicholas | 
saldiess seem to have eed the mustache in the sense of ; 
service stripe, the longer the tips the more the service. 
And inasmuch as men were in for twenty-five year terms, 
the results were spectacul: ir. For years in that land of un- 
limited manpower it had been the practice to select men 
for the various guard regiments who possessed the same 
physical qualifica ations. Thus you had one regiment com- 
posed entirely of blonds with blue eyes, another of bru 
nettes and so forth, on the order of choruses. In general, 
too, each guard regiment had a Czar’s company which 
was required to cut its beards in the current style of the 
Czar’s beard. Of course, this was a national style and 
was widely worn outside of the army as well. 

Eighteenth century Europe was for the most part 
smooth- shaven but not as much bewigged as we usually 
imagine. Among the military it is doubtful if many of 
the rank and file wore wigs. The wig adorned the men 
of fashion (or those who wanted to be) and was an ex- 
pensive proposition. A judicious use of horse hair lowered 
the price. to some extent but then styles were always 
changing. A man would buy a bob one week, perhaps, 
and the next find his friends in pig-tails. And then, too, 
it was unhandy on the battlefield. 

Instead, the soldier dressed and powdered his own 
hair. This may appear more rational and doubtless was at 
first, but, towards the end of the century many a soldier 
must have longed for a wig to wear. The practice of hair 
dressing, of course, varied widely, usually upon the whim 
of some sovereign or high commander, and probably did 
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Roman standard-bearer 


not begin much before 1730. Before that time the bulk 
of the soldiery let their hair hang loose and even after that 
date—as long as fashion continued to wear the wig—it 
was left unpowdered and tied up in a simple knot be- 
hind. As late as 1753, so Hanway tells us in his Travels, 
the crack Prussian Guards powdered their hair only when 
on special guard duty, a practice which the writer com- 
mends as giving “the soldier a respect for his own person.” 

Powder, pomatum, and pretty curls were the property of 
élite organizations or were reserved for very special occa- 
sions. Not until wigs fell into disfavor about 1770 did the 
real hair problems arrive. 

For some forty years thereafter the armies of Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, of America were tormented by a 
series of the most preposterous regulations about hair. 
Styles jumped from club-tails to maccaronis to pig-tails, 
and back to club-tails again. So kaleidoscopic was this 
succession that it is said that in every regimental adjutant’s 
office stood a dummy with a pattern of the latest model 
curls to which barbers could refer. 

Some idea of what a soldier of this period went through 
may be gained by a glance at the Standing Orders of the 
garrison at Gibraltar for 1803. Officers in the first place 
had to have their hair cut “‘by one Established Regimental 
Hair Dresser” in the first week of every month (and no 
oftener) by what the Commandant chose to call a “simple 
Rule, viz:” 

The top to be cut as close as possible, being left no longer 
than is necessary to admit of its being turned with Curling 
Irons of the smallest size; the back line of the top is not to 
exceed a line formed by passing a packthread from the back 
of one Ear to that of the other vertically over the crown of 
the head; the hind hair to be parted from that of the top in 
the shape of a Horse shoe, which will occasion the sides to 
extend to half an inch behind the Ear, & which, therefore, 
forms the extreme breadth of the top; the remaining hair so 
parted off behind the string, is to be combed back, to grow 
down in one even length, from the crown & the back of the 
ear, so that the whole of it may tie into the Queue; No part 
of the hind hair, so parted off from the front, or brush top, is 
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Renaissance soldier, German 


to be thinned off, & none of the short hair in the neck to be 
cut away. 


This order continues breathlessly to say that the hair 
must be “moderately filled and mixed with Powder & 
Pomatum,” the powder is to be “well combed into the 
roots so as to look white.’’ Moreover, there were a few 
paragraphs on the different styles to be worn by the 
battalion officers and by the Grenadiers “when they are 
ordered to appear in their Bearskin Caps.” It seems chat 
when you changed your hat you must also change your 
hair arrangement. And the orders warned solemnly 
against having the hair look “stiff & constrained.” 

It was at this post that the barbers were so busy that 
junior officers were obliged to have their hair dressed the 
day before a field day. As a result they were forced either 
to sit up all night or to sleep on their faces lest they ruin 
the artistic arrangement of their curls. 

It is interesting to note that, by this time, those officers 
“whose beards will grow sufficiently high to admit of 
having side Whiskers” could have a set if they desired. 
Alas, the side whiskers too had to be kept “‘combed up 
with Pomatum & Powdered.” 

The enlisted man fared no better. His section of the 
orders concerning hair is longer than that devoted to the 
officers and even more replete with gruesome paraphernalia. 
After an initial greasing he must place “a small Pad or 
Cushion covered with black Sheepskin, & stuffed with 
Bran” on the back of his head. This device was “known 
by Soldiers under the appellation of a Mouse.” It has 


grown some since, if it is what I think it is. 


At all events he got the Mouse on behind his neck, 
carefully worked the hair over it and rubbed in more soap, 
flour and grease. After a few additional steps he was ready 
to get to work on his Queue. To do this: 

the back hair is next to be covered with soap lather, well 

beat up with flour in a box, until it becomes a stiff paste, 


which is to be laid on with a small brush (commonly called 
by House Painters, a sash Tool) & then, regularly & neatly 
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Sapper, French, 1840’s 


marked with a comb the teeth of which should be about ten 
to the Inch, each mark coming directly down from the 
crown, where the hind hair is parted off from the top, to the 
tie, after which the whole hair is to be lightly powdered with 
a thread or cotton Puff, until it is perfectly white; but not 
so as to fill up the marks of the comb. When this is done, all 
loose powder, that has not attached itself to the paste, where 
it is directed to be laid on the hind hair, is to be blown off, 
so that none may be chance fall on the Clothes. The Queue, 
which is to be made to receive the whole ef the Man's hair, 
& to cover the string with which it is tied, is to be fixed on, 
so that, when the Man has his Coat on, the Queue may be 
even with the lower row of lace on the Collar, & lastly the 
flash is to be fixed on so as to cover the top of the Queue. 


Of course, this was fairly extreme, even for those days, 
and the officers were not above grousing. Yet by 1804 the 
British pig-tail had grown so long that it was shortened 
by seven inches with still plenty left over. One does not 
wonder at the alacrity with which this long hair and tails 
came off when, in 1808, the War Office so ordered. A 
counter order arrived the following day but, it is said, by 
that time not a head of long hair remained in the British 
Army. 

The pig-tail of this period was a device from six to 
twenty-four inches in length, made of whalebone for of- 
ficers and metal wire for men, bound with black ribbon. 
From the end projected a tuft of false hair. Only in the 
early years did it actually consist of a man’s natural locks; 
usually it was no more than a fake cue fastened to the 
back of the head. The Prussian army of the late eight- 
eenth century wore their cues stiffened with sticks of 
plastic wood and reaching to the waist, together with “side 
curls and fore-tops,’” to quote our own General Wilkinson. 

The history of American hair is no less unusual. In 
spite of the clean chins of the eighteenth century a Con- 
tinental soldier must have seen a fairly representative 
group of facial adornments. If he were pitted against a 
Brunswick or Hessian grenadier battalion he would have 
noted that the noncommissioned officers and men were 
wearing small black mustaches, waxed and blackened with 





Zouave of the Guard, France, 1854 


German foot artilleryman, 1870's 


the same polish they used on their shoes. German of- 
ficers, however, he would have observed, were always 
clean shaven. If he fought alongside of some of the rifle 
units, such as Morgan's 11th Virginia, he undoubtedly 
saw and perhaps was shocked by the profuse beards 
brought in from the backwoods. And he would surely 
have been impressed with foreign eccentricity had he been 
at Yorktown with the French. 

Yet our Continental himself, save on certain cold days 
or when he had lost his equipment, was clean shaven with 
his natural hair cut short or tied in a cue behind. General 
Headquarters was hardly in a position to demand much 
uniformity of cut or precision of curl during the first years 
of the war. Even Steuben realized how fruitless it was to 
expect the soldier whose coat was a torn blanket to do 
much about dressing his hair. His famous Regulations 
only require the Continental to have it combed, along 
with washing his hands and face. 

In fact it was not until August 19, 1780, that Washing- 
ton felt able to order: 

. It is expected that the men for daily Guards will appear 
upon the Grand and other Parades shaved, combed and 


powdered and their Cloaths as clean as Circumstances will 
admit. 


After this more attention was paid to the business. 
Regimental commanders wrote orders and quartermasters 
dug deeper into the flour barrels for the necessary ““pow- 
der.” Some improvement was made, yet Washington was 
still forced, in his orders of August 12, 1782, to complain 
that: 

. Notwithstanding the troops are verging so near to per- 
fection some small improvements may yet be made; to wear 
the hair cut or tied in the same manner throughout a whole 
corps would still be a very considerable ornament. Where it 


cannot be done in a regiment, similarity in a company would 
add extremely to the beauty of it. 


Probably they never quite got it right. 
y the) q S wal 
For fully fifty years after the British marched out of 
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1895 


Russian Kettledrummer, 


New York not a hair graced the chin or lip of an American 
soldier. Yet in other forms it remained to delight and 
aggravate the Army and to lie at the bottom of several 
causes célébres. In first place among these was that ex- 
hausting affair with Thomas Butler, the crusty lieutenant 
colonel of the 4th Infantry. 

In 1801 the Regular establishment wore the long hair 
done up behind. This mode was distinctly out of fashion 
with the progressives but was still proudly carried on by 
the conservative element in both the Army and the nation. 
By some soldiers it had come to be considered almost as a 
prerogative ~a badge of their caste. Their consternation 
is understandable when, on April 1, 1801, General Wil- 
kinson—prompted, it is said, by President Jefferson's hint 
that powdered hair and cues smacked too much of aristoc- 
racy ordered the hair “to be cropped, without exception 
of persons.’ ’ The order was received by many with 
ror and disgust” and by Butler with downright refusal. At 
first Wilkinson took no notice, but as Butler continued to 
appear on parade i in his uncropped condition and even to 
boast openly of his contempt, he was forced to take 
action. This he did in general orders of August 2, 1801, 
where prompted either by pity or sly humor, he ordered 
that Butler “at his particular request, and in consideration 
of his infirm health, has permission to wear his hair.” 

Butler, as firm in health as he was in conviction, must 
have resented this patronizing. He redoubled his attacks 
and the affair grew steadily worse. Finally in 1803 Wilkin- 
son had him arrested and brought before a court-martial at 
Frederick, Maryland. Here Butler was found guilty of an 
assortment of charges and held in arrest until April of the 
following year. His hair was still long and for some reason 
which seems unreal at this distance, all the power of the 
government would not wrest the cue from off his head. 

That spring he was released and ordered back to duty, 
Wilkinson writing wishfully chat he hoped Butler * ‘would 
leave his tail behind him.” But not Butler. Into its fourth 
year went the struggle, now embracing everyone of im- 


““hor- 
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Wind-blown Effect, 1812, U. S. 


portance including Jefferson, who had just cropped his 
own hair, and rapidly assuming a political significance of 
the first magnitude. One more Butler was arrested, once 
more was he tried and found guilty. 
“Roundheads”’ 
late. 


This time the 
were out to get results, but they were too 
Two weeks before the findings of the court were 
published the old colonel had died Fs yellow fever and the 
last cue had passed out of the Army. 

What the American soldier lost behind his head he 
made up for on the edges. Sideburns crept lower and 
lower down the cheek and the real dandies went in for 
curls and crimps. Only three months after the heads were 
cropped, Wilkinson was forced to order that “whiskers 
and short hair illy accord, they will not therefore be per- 
mitted to extend lower than the bottom of the ear.” But 
French revolutionaries and not the War Office were setting 
the styles and the younger elements of the Army flowed 
regardless. The keynote of the first decade of the nine- 
Mica century was that studied, windblown effect so 
noticeable in the paintings of Saint Memin and others. 

During this early period and indeed for the first thirty- 
five years of that century no general regulation governed 
the wearing of hair in the American Army. After all, 
there was a limit to the bizarre effect one could squeeze 
out of a sideburn. But the hairy era lay just ahead. Side- 
burns, passing the line of the mouth showed a tendency 
to become beards. Foreign mustaches were making their 
entry with the new immigration, and young bucks were 
letting their hair grow longer with every year. At last in 
1835 ‘the powers-that-be in the War Department grew 
alarmed at the trend and fired the first gun of a losing 
battle against style which was to last until the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, twenty-six years later. 

In 1835 General Orders cracked down on young lieuten- 
ants with the following blast: 

The hair [is] to be short, or what is generally termed 


cropped; the whiskers not to extend below the lower up of 
the ear and in a line thence with the curve of the mouth 
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With what success this order met is an open question. 
Its terms were vague and the Army was well scattered. 
There was much talk of barbers running a string through 
the mouth and up under each ear to locate the exact line 
along which to shave, but in the end it probably depended 
on the whim of the post commander. The AGO may 
have won the first round but five years later style got in a 
goo | punch to the face. On March 16, 1840, came a capit- 
ulation, perhaps only to encourage the new mounted serv- 
ice, but significant withal: 

Officers and men of the dragoons are permitted to wear mus- 


tachios of a fashion to be regulated by the Colonels of their 
respective regiments. 


Pressure was growing as civilian faces grew hairier and 
hairier. In 1843 the attention of all officers had to be 

“specially directed” to this business about the hair, the 
Secretary of War deeming “it inexpedient to direct any 
modification.” General Regulations began pointedly to 
italicize such words as short and cropped. Stronger grew 
the terms forbidding mustaches for “officers or men on any 
pretense whatever’; yet louder and even louder grew the 
cries of the Line. The Mexican War added further to the 
difficulty by introducing on the scene thousands of be- 
mustached and bearded Volunteers, making control virtu- 
ally impossible. 

The advent of the camera now gives us the first real 
proof of the War Department's losing battle. In photo- 
graphs taken at this period there is hair aplenty. The 
earliest one known of Robert E. Lee shows a mustache. 
One of Thomas J. Jackson, taken about 1846, shows 
sideburns which have crept down to the chin. And we 
know that Captain May—he of Resaca de la Palma—not 
only wore a full beard but was followed by a full troop of 
his dragoons, likewise adorned. 

At last in 1853 the Department struck its colors. On 
January 6 it ordered that the beard could “be worn at the 
pleasure of the individual,” adding, however, a reser- 
vation that, it must ““be kept short and neatly trimmed,” 

a reservation not without whimsy in the light of the facial 
glories which followed. 

The floodgates were down and the Civil War did the 


rest. Every conceivable style of beard known to man, or 
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certainly not far from this, came in with the civilian armies 
of 1861- 1865. But it is not within the scope of this article 
to go into the various types. Full beards and Burnsides, 
en carrés and imperials, spitzbarts and kranzbarts, they 
filled the camps of both armies. They had no military 
significance and, indeed, little of a civilian character. In 
1857 Harpers Weekly had complained that, while every 
European beard clearly interpreted the national peculiari- 
ties of its wearer, “among x the Americans alone the beard 
seems to possess no Fate = .: ’ During the Civil War this 
condition had not altered. 

Only one observation, doubtful and open to criticism, 
can be made. The generals who in the end were most suc- 
cessful, whose reputations came out least scarred in 1865, 
appear to have worn a plain, unaffected beard. Certainly 
this is true with the six top- rankers. Certainly most of 
those who, through bare face or foreign style, differed very 
widely from this bearded simplicity got the ashcan sooner 
or later. A lesson to officers, perhaps, on the doubtful 
value of bucking military conservatism. 


There is little more to record. Army styles closely fol- 
lowed civilian trends. In the seventies the beards began to 
go. The eighties saw the mustache almost universal in the 
Army, the nineties saw its popularity rapidly decline, 
and the new century found a milit: ary establishment grow- 
ing more smooth- shaven with every year. By the time 
Fy our entry into the World War we were hairless as 


babes. 


I should like to close upon a querulous note. There is 
no regulation in the army today which controls the wear- 
ing of the hair save one tucked aw ay under Military 
Hygiene and Sanitation (AR 40-205, par. 7). “The hair,” 
it runs, “will be kept short and the beard neatly trimmed.” 
Another hairy age is approaching and already our mentors 
in the movies lean furtively towards the more ethereal 
forms of the mustache. Few dare to develop a full upper 
lip, but the roots of sin are there and it is only a matter of 
weeks between the Hollywood toothbrush and the handle- 
bars of the nineties. Can we develop an American hairdo? 
Are there, to be found, in the inscrutable ebb and flow ot 
masculine vanity, any styles around which we can build a 
native hirsutic tradition? 
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selves wet in the process of lining up for chow. If they 
wear them the come back to a wet tent . . . and sleep o; 
damp ground. | 
Figures 3, 4, and 5 5 show a triangular piece of shelt 
tent material designe 4 to obviate the wet-weather dif hicul 
ties of the troops. This triangle is made from a salva ged 
shelter-half by ripping the triangle off the rear, cutting 
inches off the front and having the two parts stitched 
together. It weighs about one pound and, of course, js 
interchangeable. As can be seen from the pictures, it puts 
a front on the tent exactly like the rear and thereby en- 
larges the tent area. It is useful not only in wet weather 


[he soldier who sleeps in a shelter tent in the field but in hot weather as well, since one side only can be but 
badly needs additional protection. For that matter, so toned on to afford shade. 


does the company officer who uses a puptent. 

This fact was forcefully brought home to me during 
the maneuvers of the past few years. For instance, the 
Third Army affair down in Mississippi i in 1938 drew con- 
siderable wet weather. As a homemade effort to keep out 
the rain virtually all officers drew an additional shelter-half 
and threw this across the front of the tent. The enlisted 
men draped their raincoats over the opening. But these 
were makeshifts and accomplished no great amount of ‘" be used to fasten the triangle down, so only one pound 
good. (See Figures 1 and 2.) is added to his pack. Since the triangle gives the following 








In my seventeen years of service I have never seen 
double shelter tent pitched except on the parade ground 
Soldiers who have slept in them say they are too crowded 
and uncomfortable. Since our triangle is detachable, 
would not interfere with pitching double shelter tents , 
this was desired. 


A soldier already carries an extra pin in his pack and this 


Many of us have watched soldiers trying to eat a meal advantages, I believe it worthy of adoption: (1) a1 
in the field during rainy weather. They “Blows the choice of enlarged tent area; (2) warmth in cold weather; and (3 
le aving their raincoats over the front of the tent to keep a dry interior at all times, improving the soldier's he: Ith 
the inne dry or wearing the raincoats and getting them- and comfort in the field. 


1; A raincoat draped over the opening 

2: An extra shelter-balf across the front 
3: The triangle 

4: Attached to one side 


5: Completely closing the front 
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Nc One Froze tc Death 


By Lieutenant James T. Parmelee, Infantry Reserve 





There is no doubt but that the sleeping bag, as heartily 
recommended by Captain Zero in the January February 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, must displace the blanket roll. But 
there is at least one big question first to be answered: 
What size of sleeping bag? Speaking from the experience 
gained a few weeks ago by my company in sleeping bags 
among the snows of Pine C ‘amp, New York, perhaps | 
can offer a few suggestions. 

The bags experimented with at Pine Camp were ef- 
fective in only one way—no one froze to death. They 
were about seventy-two inches long and thirty-three inches 
wide, and weighed twenty-one pounds without blankets. 
They consisted of a kapok comforter under which was a 
pneums atic mattress, the whole encased in a weatherproof 
covering which buttoned down one side and across the 
anes 

Let’s picture yourself as Private John Soldier, ready and 
eager to snuggle for the first time into your newly issued 
sleeping bag, come storm, come blizzard. You have 
drawn your bag from the supply sergeant and after much 
scrambling and grunting you have put three blankets in 
the bag, one folded over the foot of the kapok, another 
around the kapok, and the third inside. And now that you 
have the bag rolled up, it looks exactly like a two-month 
wash for a family of ten. 

At nine o'clock everyone turns out with his bag over 
one shoulder. The temperature is fifteen below and the 
snow is falling heavily. The company moves out and starts 
across country with four or five snowshoe men breaking 
trail ahead. After traveling a hundred yards with each leg 
sinking to the knee, you begin to wish you had sent the 
“laundry” out last month. Finally, after three breaks, the 
loundering column comes to a halt in a sheltered spot 
some five hundred yards from barracks. 

Everyone next unrolls his bag on top of two feet of 
snow. Now, to blow up the mattress; you have to lie 
down in the snow to perform this, so you get at it. After 
much blowing and puffing, the bag begins to fill up, and 
you figure it is about ready to crawl into. You take off 
your overshoes and overcoat and start to work your way 
down into the top of the bag. Five minutes of desperate 
struggling and you are still sitting in the snow with your 
legs half way down the bag, wondering where to go from 
there. Despite the subzero cold, you have begun to per- 
spite and you are covered from head to foot with nice, 
clean, fresh snow. Well, you struggle some more, and 
finally your feet reach the foot of the bag. There is noth- 








ing you can do next but jack-knife your legs to get your- 


self all inside. But even so, that leaves your head still 


sticking out, so you pull your overcoat over your head and 
relax. 

Five minutes later you begin to notice how hot it is in 
the bag. Your body heat has begun to melt the snow that 
came into the bag with you, so your clothes are wet with 
water—plus perspiration. Every body in hearing is cursing 
fervently, but you keep your temper and decide to turn 
over. But that seems a little difficule because the bag is 
so small and tight that you can only move one muscle at 
atime. “Oh well, the hell with it! I guess that I can 
finish it out on one side.” 


Soon, silence reigns over the camp; the snow continues 
to fall. 

After fitfully dozing all night, you hear someone yell, 

“Roll out and let's get out of here.’ 


ag So you wiggle out of 
the bag, 


and again you get covered with snow bec ause 
about a foalene of it has fallen during the night. 
Your overcoat is stiff as a board and your overshoes are as 
well. Now, what to do with the bag? It’s covered with 
snow and as stiff as your overcoat. Everyone else is throw 
ing his bag over his head and moving off towards the bar- 
rr icks. 

Y ou can t get | your overshoes on, so, with them i in one 
hand and your bz ag over your head like a tent, you stagger 
back to the squadroom still wondering why they didn’t 
give you a snow-shovel and a set of instructions on how to 
build an igloo. So much for Private Soldier. 

With a few minor adjustments, however, the sleeping 
bag can be made to meet requirements. Some recom- 
mended changes are as follows: 

(1) That bags be made in three sizes, with the bag 
described above as the small size. 

(2) That some form of a carrying handle or strap be 
attached to the outside. 

(3) That zippers replace the snaps along the side and 
bottom. 

(4) That the comforter be fleece-lined in order to re- 
duce the number cf blankets needed. 

Above all, some means of transportation must be de- 
vised to carry such bags. On the second night in the 
snow, my company experimented with a toboggan drawn 
by men on snowshoes. Some such means will be needed 
whenever there is deep snow if sleeping bags of a heavy 
type are to be used. 
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Major J. Halpin Connolly, in “ A Military 
Vacuum,” (INFANTRY JOURNAL, January-Febru- 
ary, 1940), puts forth some ideas that have been 
buzzing in my bonnet for years. | am truly sorry 
that I am neither scientist nor psychologist, and 
thus cannot help the Major attack the problem 
in the manner he desires—that is, 
hope to reduce my take of 
CCC hill” 


mula. 


I can never 
from “this 
as he phrases it, to mathematical for- 
But, come M-Day, the chances are largely 
in favor of my command being citizen siiliets, 
and the aforementioned gold will be of value to 
the United States, to my men, 


‘ ‘gold” 


and to me. 

Major Connolly doubts, in no uncertain terms, 
that the “hope of reward and fear of punishment” 
is the foundation for the best possible type of 
military discipline. The CCC is livi ing proof that 
he is one-hundred per cent correct. “ad the CCC 
the punishments were few and the rewards even 
fewer. Leadership placed emphasis on the leader, 
not on a book of maxims nor on a book of punish- 
ments. 

We Reserve officers in the CCC, especially in 
the early days of that organization, were reduced 
to expedients that would have brought us eternal disgrace 
in the Regular establishment, and were inspired to ideas 
that would read well in a new book on leadership. We had 
no Articles of War (except for our own guidance), no 
guardhouse, no threat of Leavenworth. Our most powerful 
weapon was the discharge, and the more conscientious of 
us hated to use that weapon because we knew the hardship 
and despair a discharge could cause a family that depended 
for its very existence on the allotment of the miscreant. 

How did we put it over—those of us who made the 
grade? 

We did it by developing personal leadership as soon 
as the panaceas, the maxims, and even some of the Army 
Regulations were disproved in actual practice. We be- 
came aware of the fact that we were dealing not with 
soldiers, but with civilians—and civilians who knew their 
status. No matter that we had to have military discipline 
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By Captain Arthur Symons 
Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 
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Yet we 


Some 


to a great extent—those men were still civilians. 
demanded, and received, military devotion to duty. 
of us sent men to their death in forest fires. Some of us 
dispatched trucks over roads the men considered unsate 

and in a few cases the men were right . dead or in 


jured but right. But they went. We were able to make 
those civilians do a full day’ s work in temperatures of ten 
below zero and worse—by leadership, not by hope ot te- 
ward nor fear of punishment. For we had no rewards ot 
punishments to offer that were commensurate. 
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all, as Major 


greater than that of death, so in the final analysis 


Connolly points out, there is no 


wh itizen soldier would go into battle if threats were 
ly influence? Medals, promotions on the field of 
ind the other military rewards have been debunked 
by many writers, both romantic and subversive, that 
e hope of reward is not a very potent argument to be 
sed on 1940's blasé youth. It will take some other in- 
fuence to make the modern American citizen fight as his 
brothers and his forebears fought. 

T he prob lem of the lieuten: int in battle, holding an out 
post against overwhelming odds, is no whit different in 
pri iple from the problem of the CCC officer leading a 
con ie of men through thirty-six hours of miserable 
rain in a heart-bre aking fight to keep a poorly situated 

ick building from sliding down a crumb ling hillside. 
Leader- 
ship resulting 1 in morale and discipline, and leade ership ex- 


Rew aa wont work. Punishment won't work. 
ploiting that morale and discipline, is the only answer. In 
either situation, give me ten men who feel it would be 
wrong to let me down rather than two hundred men who 
ire working for hope of reward or fear of punishment. 

Don’t misunderstand me. All the maxims are not 
wrong. To cite just one instance, no ofiicer who is per- 
sonally sloppy will have a spit-and-polish outht. This note 
from the book is only one of many that holds good 
whether the troops are the pick of the Army or the sweep- 
ings of the gutter. But a book of maxims is still no sub- 
stitute for leadership. 

Let’s consider a few incidents from my own CCC diary. 

One miserably cold day, the Senior Leader towed a re- 
cruit into the orderly room. The charge was refusal to 
work the duty was the disgustingly disagree ab le task ot 
bailing out a gre ase tr ap. 

The captain, a huge blond Irish field artilleryman who 
had been a tough topkick i in the fuss of twenty-odd years 
ago, smiled at the miscreant. (The skipper had six months 
of CCC behind him; he knew 1917 methods were out.) 
“What's the matter, son, why won't you do what you're 
told?” he asked in a fatherly way. 

“Te’s not fit work for a white man,” 
the skipper pointed out 
evenly, “and the work must be done. Incidentally, 
might be a good idea to say ‘sir’ when you re speaking to 
an officer.” 

“Let somebody else do it.” 


was the curt answer. 
“~T ” 
No other men are here, 


“W hy should anyone else do it, when you won't?” The 
Ce aptain was seething, but held his Irish temper beautifully. 

“Would you do it?” the recruit snapped back. 

“Yes, I would!” was the answer, unexpected by every- 
body in the orderly room. “And since you don’t believe 
me, I'll prove it—we’ll do it together.” 

And they did, with an audience of two hundred en- 
rollees. 

Read any of the books on military leadership and try 
to find a basis for the captain’ s action. The easiest thing 
in ty world for the captain to have done would have been 

0 discharge that recruit. In the Army, the man would 
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have worn a “P” on his back until Kingdom Come, in 
stead of developing into one of the most valuable men in 
the company and one to whom the word “‘sir” came 
easily. But the skipper followed no book ever written, ex 
cept possibly One that has come to us from times remote. 
The result was not only one man saved from himself, not 


only a family spared the necessity of standing in line at 
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relief depots, but a general lift to the morale of that camp 
that lasted for months. No man ever felt he was asked to 
do anything the officers wouldn't do themselves. 

Undignified of the captain? In all probability ninety- 
nine per cent of the officers of all components would say 
yes; that is, if they distort the story of this incident into 
an argument that company officers must habitually do 
fatigue. That, of course, isn’t so. The captain’s perform- 
ance was undignified only to those of us who use dignity 
as a cloak for hiding deficiencies in needed qualities. Is 
there anything more “dignified than licking a tough job by 
honorable means? Soft-hearted of the captain? I don’t 
think so—he forced that man to do something his very 
spirit cried against. 

The same captain, a year later, had worked out a system 
of camp improvement that required the personnel of each 
of the five barracks to work one hour per week in the 
camp, after the work day in the field. At the close of sev- 
eral weeks of this routine, a delegation came to see the 
Cc aptain. The captain ordered the delegation dispersed, and 
promised to confer with a spokesman. 

The complaint was to the point. There was nothing in 
the regulations that required the men to put in that extra 
hour in camp work, and they would refuse the duty. Ap- 
peals to their pride, to their sense of fair play, and promises 
of rewards were of no avail. The regulations didn’t require 
the work, and the men weren't going to do it. 

According to the book, the men were within their 
rights. 

“All right,” said the captain, “if that’s the way you 
want it, that’s the way it will be. You want the lieutenant 
and me to follow the book—right?”’ 

The book was followed. 

There was nothing in the book that required the officers 
to work after retreat, so the athletic program went to pot. 
The book said liberty trips “could” be made under certain 
conditions. No more trips to town by truck; town was 
seventeen miles away. The camp-exchange steward went 
to work on the same schedule as the rest of the men, so 
the exchange was hardly ever open when the men could 
take advantage of its service. Sunday dinner brought forth 
beans instead of chicken. The company bank was closed 
out, and the “haves” got little sleep guarding their funds 
from the “have-nots” and the “would-have-mores.” 

The officers were through after retreat, so they couldn’t 
talk to the men about leaves or other personal problems, 
and they were strangely unavailable during the hour be- 
tween close of work in the field, and retreat. 

In less than a week, three men, slightly bruised, came 
into the orderly room and requested permission to speak 
to the captain. ““We’re the guys that looked up the regu- 
lations and talked the rest of the guys into going on strike,” 
they announced. “The company sort of teels that maybe 
an hour a week on the camp ain't such a bad idea, and 
they'll throw the book away if you will.” 

The book was thrown away and we lived happily ever 
after—until more problems arose. 


March. A pril 


But what would a book-soldier, handling citizen soldier 
as the book instructs us to handle all soldiers, have done ip 
a like situation? He would have preserved his dignity and 
kept the men working that extra hour, but at what a cos 
to the morale—the kind of morale that keeps a man to his 
post while death stalks him. 

Just one more instance of that type of leadership, and 
we'll go on. 

In another camp, the old captain (just relieved) had 
been one of those easy- going grandmotherly old souls who 
hated to ask anybody to do anything and never gave an 
out-and-out order in his life. The camp was run down and 
the boys were in the saddle; the whole shebang wa; 
worthless to the government or to the boys themselves, 

The new captain was one of those whirling dervishes 
whose every whirl had a meaning of its own, wich a mind 
that functioned effectively in many directions at once, and 
with an ingrained aversion to any thing sloppy, inefficient 
or second-best. 

The inevitable happened. Too much spur on a horse 
that hadn’t been ridden for a while resulted in a bucking 
event. When bucking became tiring, the men tried passive 
resistance, which is the most effective kind of resistance in 
like situations, and the hardest for the officers to beat. 

The chemical latrine stopped up and heroic measures 
became necessary. The captain acted as foreman of a crew 
that dilly-dallied its way to the terra cotta line. His 
orders were to bare the line, but not to break it. When the 
line was uncovered, he sent for his subaltern. 

“Lieutenant,” he told that young man in the presence 
of twenty boys, ‘ ‘breaking this line is going to be such a 
nasty job that I’m not going to order the men, or even 
ask them, to do it. Will you help me do the job?” 

What could the lieutenant do but accept? 

While the entire camp watched at a safe distance, the 
captain and his junior broke the line, cleared it, replaced 
the pipe, and buried the spillage at a safe distance from 
the camp water supply. They drank their supper that 
night out of a bottle that came from a romantic place called 
San Croix. The thought of food was gone for a few days. 

The result of that two hours’ labor was not only a cleared 
latrine but a company that reformed overnight. The proj- 
ect superintendent ceased his moaning and began to 
make construction records. Enrollees came to us with ideas 
for camp improvements, which once OK'd, were followed 
through without further action on our part. When the 
water supply failed and supper was delayed until after 
midnight one night, we heard not one complaint. Every 
angle of camp life took a turn for the better, from the edu- 
cational program to the sick report. All that was necessary 
was for the captain to say, “Boys, you're letting me down. 
They just wouldn’t let him down if they knew it. 

I wouldn’t mind leading that outfit into battle, with 
proper technical training. 

No, this is not the scientific approach desired by Major 
Connolly, but it might give the scientists a lead. 

My experience with the civilian (I’m one myself) in- 
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dicates that you can drive him only a certain distance, 
but you can ‘lead him to a smiling ‘death. An ounce of 
genuine interest in his welfare is worth a ton of manuals 
for Courts-Martial. Give me my choice between the 
Manual and the intimate knowledge of my men’s mental 
reactions, and I'll leave the M: oneal for somebody without 
imagination or the power of observation. 

The man who is smart in appearance and well drilled 

iay be the best soldier—if along with those indications 
of fata discipline he has some other quality or trait, 
preferably love for his country, his army, 
confidence in himself and his fellows. No one, no matter 
what his experience or his rank, can make me believe that 
love or confidence will arise out of hope of reward or fear 
of punishment. 

Dignity is the mark of an officer, but to confuse dignity 
with the mere manifestation of aloofness or austerity is to 
make a fatal mistake when dealing with the American 
civilian, to whom the phrase “stuffed shirt’’ is everyday 
talk. I would rather a man respected me because I out- 


his office ‘rs, or 


~ Ww 


guessed him every time he tried to be a problem, than be 
cause of the bars on my shoulder. 

Any circus monkey can wear bars, and any human pat 
rot can memorize a book. 

One other hint from “A Military Vacuum,” and I'll 
Hoor. Major Connolly Marshal 


Davout’ S COrps, marching seventy seven miles in torty-four 


vield the tells us of 
hours, and the n stop oe! de ad the enemy main b low attet 
only five hours’ rest. It is more than possible that this corps 
took the thrust, and stop ped it, bec ause of th: it forty four 
hour march. To accomplish the impossible, give me the 
man who had just conquered the improbable. 

I'll trade my share of E uropean discipline for the 
authority to handle my unit of citizen soldiers as the suc 
cessful CCC officers handled their units of brush marines. 
That authority will include an OK for a shade of intimacy, 
a great lessening of formality in relations between officer 
and man, and a field for discretion not contemplated by 
the Articles of War, customs of the service, or the wishes 
of my present commanding officer. 


Ds ails 












































Entraining G Light Tank Company 


By Major William F. Heavey 


Corps of Engineers 
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In movements of two hundred miles or more it is 


usually advantageous to move tank units by rail rather 
than by road ube their own power. A recent demon- 
stration at Fort Benning included the loading of a light- 
tank company and most of its section on the battalion 
train on a standard type B railroad train consisting of 
seventeen flatcars, eleven boxcars, one passenger car “of. 
ficers), 


comps any 


and one caboose (railway personnel) . The tank 
itself M2Az2 tanks, 


phaeton passenger cars, three I if, - -ton trucks, and one 


included seventeen five 
The vehicles of the battalion train which 
1'4-ton trucks (kitchen, water, 
'4-ton trucks (ammunition, 


2'A-ton truck. 
were loaded were three 1 
and baggage) and five 2 fuel 
and lubricants). 

Vehicles loaded on trains must be secured as prescribed 
in Rules Governing the Loading of Commodities in Open 
Top ¢ lars, published by the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Two-dimensional blocking of wheels and tracks of 
vehicles is required to prevent slip ping and rolling, and 
springs must be snubbed to prevent sidesway. These 
rules are the pe: acetime civilian practice, but are reasonable 

satety prec autions which the Corps of E ngineers operat- 
ing railroads in a theater of operations woulc d undoubtedly 
require in time of war. 

For the loading, permanent inclined ramps at the end 


of two tracks were available, and the flatcars were split into 


Figure 1. Vehicles travel from flatcar to flatcar over s anning platforms. 
Figure 2. Spanning platforms are not needed for the tanks. 






















f eight on one tr ack and nine on the other. The 
material for blocking the thirty-four vehicles was 
sembled beforehand as follows: 
88 blocks, single notch, 6” x 6” x 26’ 
48 blocks, double notch, 6” x 6” 
238 standard railroad ties 
4” x 18” 
2 planks, 4’’ x 20’’ x 8’ (for ramps) 
and miscellaneous rope, burlap bags, and spikes. The 
burlap bags were used for padding "the blocks. 
The flatcars arrived with the handbrakes in place. A de 
tail of one noncommissioned officer and four men, equip 


two groups. ¢ 





x 36" , 


120 cleats, 2’” x 


ped with large pliers, wrenches, and a sledgehammer 
lowered the bedhesheles and handbrake ahedis' below the 
decks of the cars so that vehicles could travel from ca 
to car along the trains in loading. Little difficulty was ex 
perienced with the rusty chainbolts in lowering the shaft 
and handbrake wheels, but when flatcars are used for 
such loadings replacement bolts should always be availabk 
in case any are broken or battered in removing them 
On the line of cars on which the wheeled valiidies we 


loaded, spanning 


5 


platforms were needed so that 
trucks could be run from car to car, but none were neces 
sary in loading the tanks, since they could easily spa 
the gap between one flatcar and the next. (Figures 1 and 


2.) The only d: umage the tanks did was to ain slight 
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ENTRAINING A LIGHT TANK COMPANY 


Figure 3. It took seventeen minutes to block and secure the tanks. 
Figure 4. The light tank company is now ready to roll. 


the small channel-irons at the ends of the cars. (Figure 
2.) 

Before any vehicles were loaded, the wheels of all 
flatcars were carefully chocked. This must always be done 
because the brakes are released when the brakeshafts and 
handbrake wheels are lowered and the movement of a 
tank from one car to another under its own power creates 
a considerable thrust along the track which must be off- 
set. 

After all cars had been chocked, the sixteen tanks were 
loaded in twenty-three minutes, although it was the first 
time most of the tank drivers had put their ponderous 
vehicles aboard a train. Blocking and securing the tanks 
in the manner shown in figure 3 took seventeen minutes 
more, so that the total time was forty minutes. 

The loading of the seventeen motor vehicles and the 
one remaining tank on the nine other flatcars took some- 





what longer, owing to the fact that spanning platforms 
had to be made. The low slung fenders of the five pas- 
senger cars trouble. Moreover, 
2'/%-ton trucks could not be loaded on a singse latcar of 
the length furnished (forty feet). 4-ton truck 
or a passenger car had to be paired with e ach 2'/-ton 
truck. Fi igure 4 shows the company all loaded. 

It required about an hour and twenty minutes to load 
all tanks and motor vehicles, block them properly, and 
load on the train the materials for ramps to unload them. 
Once blocking materials are assembled, a light-tank com- 
pany with a little experience can load and be ready to 
move within an hour. 


also caused some two 


Either a 1! 


The tanks and other vehicles of the company were 
re. adily unloaded in thirteen minutes, by the use of two 
improvised ramps, one for the tanks and one for the 
motors. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


Keep ‘em Rolling—lf It Kills You 


For centuries armies have marched and maneuvered on 
foot. The constant endeavor of every unit commander has 
been to get every man to his destination in fighting trim, 
keep the unit intact. Every loss was a severe reflection on 
the training and condition of the unit, and indirectly a 
discredit to its morale. I have seen men literally carried so 
that a march could be finished without a loss. On the 
other hand, units that have had many stragglers, have 
generally been of poor fighting quality. We have been 
brought up to believe, then, that we must use every 
means to avoid a single loss on the march. But this belief 
unfortunately remains with us as we embark upon a period 
involving a great use of motor vehicles. 

I have been a regimental motor transport officer for 
eighteen months and have been charged on several oc- 
casions with the operation and handling of the motors of 
a peacetime division. The regimental motor officers to a 
man were firmly of the belief that all motor vehicles 
should be kept rolling, come what might. Almost every 
conceivable means was used to attain this end, some of 
them proper, many of them highly improper. This atti- 
tude is quite understandable, but when vehicular mainte- 
nance begins to suffer it is hardly excusable. 

Drivers do not take long to grasp the ideas of their 
motor officers, and in the light of these, apply their own 
individual solutions to what driving and maintenance 
problems confront them. I know one driver who drove 
a truckload of soldiers in convoy over a zigzag mountain 
road for forty miles, entirely without foot-brakes, rather 
than have it said that one of the Umpteenth Infantry 
trucks fell out. The brake system could have been re- 
paired and refilled in a few minutes by the service truck 
in rear of the convoy. I know another instance when a 
pick-up truck with a badly leaking cooling system 
limped ninety miles leading a convoy rather than drop 
out to be brought in later. At least a half dozen stops 
were made by the entire convoy just to refill the cooling 
system of one truck, and then there was always danger of 
damage from overheating. 

In many units this attitude, with its attendant ill ef- 
fects, still exists. It is time to consider a vehicle stalled be- 
side the road a credit to a unit’s maintenance and training, 
and not a discredit. —-Caprain J. M. Gavin, Infantry. 
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Shavetails and Courtesy 
Captain Stone Borealis 


Author, “Second Lieutenants and Military Courtesy” 
November-December, 1939 Cerebrations. : . 
Dear Sir: : 

When distressing developments hit you between the 
eyes—I mean “impinge themselves upon your conscious. 
ness" —you sure go to town. Pardon me, sir, if I get right 
down to cases, sir, and formally assure you, sir, that | 
have the utmost respect for all oldtimers, sir, particularly 
aged captains with fourteen years’ service, sir. 

When you so realistically related how you were rudely 
slapped on the back by a spanking new shavetail while 
you were celebrating, in the traditional manner, your 
fourteenth anniversary as a commissioned officer, I began 
to think you had won the well wishes of at least on 
subordinate. But when you gave the harrowing details of 
how you slowly turned, looked him full in the eye, and 
impressively told him to address you with a one-syllable 
word of three letters, you got me, sir. In fact, you got 
me down! ae 


If that youngster does not entirely lack guts, he thinks 
of you not only as Captain Sourpuss, but more appropri- 
ately as an old So-and-So. To so treat an unsuspecting 
enthusiastic admirer shows an abysmal ignorance of 
human nature. How else would you want to be treated 
while celebrating in the traditional manner? After all, the 
difference in rank between a lieutenant and a fourteen- 
year captain is not such an insurmountable barrier that it 
can’t be crossed. When I had fourteen years’ service I was 
still a lieutenant. But let us suppose the gap is too large. 
There is a time and place for everything; a time to insist 
on the letter of the law and a time to relax from the 
fixities of military custom. But there is never a time to 
humiliate a subordinate whose intentions are good and 
who is merely misguided. If there was any good judgment 
displayed, the lieutenant showed it. ; 


Suppose he had clicked his heels, bowed stiffly from the 
waist, and let go a blurb in this manner: “Captain, sir, | 
see that you are celebrating your fourteenth anniversary 
as a commissioned officer. I do not wish to appear pre- 
sumptuous, sir, but if a second lieutenant may congratu- 
late an older officer I desire to do so now. I wish you, sit. 
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many happy returns of the day. I thank you, sir, for per- 
mitting me the privilege of addressing you.” 

Captain, I have been observing these lieutenants a 
damn sight longer than you have. In fact, I see more of 
chem each year than you have seen in your entire service. 
Take my word for it, sir, do not mistake lip service for 
the real thing. There is nothing wrong with the younger 
officers. Take a close look at yourself, sir, and scramble 
off your high horse, pronto. You will get closer to earth, 
where all good Doughboys belong. Besides, you will then 
be able to see plenty of the right kind of younger officers 
around you. Don't let a few isolated cases warp your view- 
point, sir. 

Sympathetically yours, 
CapTAIN STONE CoLp. 


y A vy 


“Most Military Sir, Salutation” 
—Love's Labour Lost, Shakespeare. 


With all proper deference to the officer who contributed 
the sincere Cerebration on “Second Lieutenants and 
Military Courtesy,” I believe that the lax behavior of 
subalterns which he “views with alarm,” is more of a 
good sign than a bad one. Borealis is, of course, basically 
right in his beef about shavetails who don’t say “sir.” 
But taking his article as a whole, I think he does a good 
job of hitting the nail exactly on the thumb. 

The reason that second lieutenants don’t say “‘sir’’ is 
not that the Army is going to hell. No; not in the least. 
And it isn’t because a more biggety set of young squirts 
is now being commissioned in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant than in the days when Borealis and I first reported 
for duty. 

I wonder if Borealis ever stopped to look objectively at 
a brand-new lieutenant who really went to town in the 
full sense of the word “deference.” Speech in sentences 
beginning with “Sir” and ending with “Sir,” and with 
that same small word exploded at every comma, is a 
language all its own—an un-American absurdity of ad- 
dress that has no place in our Army. Besides, it is next 
door to ridiculous to watch or to hear, and it is a mode of 
speech that interferes no little with clearness of com- 
munication between speaker and hearer. 

To my idea, the reason modern-minded second lieu- 
tenants do not say “‘sir” is simply because they have 
seen too many young sirring machines in operation as I 
have just described te and have become sensibly dis- 
gusted, reacting so strongly against overdone deference 
that for the time being they show too little. Most of 
them will eventually decide for themselves what degree 
of deference is fitting in a given situation. 

As for calling your seniors by their first names and 
slapping them on the back, I began my career as an of- 
ficer with a firm decision to call everybody “Tom” or 
“Dick” who called me “Harry.” It worked all right, too, 
though my colonel must have been astonished the first 
time I pulled it, and asked me one day in a friendly 
manner why I did it. I told him, and he saw my point and 
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agreed with it at bottom; but said that I'd find out it 
wouldn’t work with a good many seniors. He then sug- 
gested that I base my degree of informality purely on 
friendship—to be sure a senior was my close friend before 
I slapped him on the back and called him “Tom.” 

“Anybody else who calls you “Harry,” said the 
colonel, “‘call him by his title once in a while, but don’t 
bother to say ‘sir’ except officially. To all others say ‘sir’ 
every few sentences—a little practice will tell you what 
sounds decently respectful under different circumstances, 
and what sounds deferentially redundant.” 

Then he ended the matter by telling me that, in his 
opinion, colonels as a class didn’t have enough second 
lieutenant friends, and that he wanted to count me as 
one, and that it was OK by him for me to call him 
“Tom” if I'd like to. “Only,” he concluded, “‘it sounds 
a little better not to, up at headquarters, or in other of- 
ficial circumstances.” 


The dope my colonel gave me then is a sound basis 
for relations between junior officer and senior. It considers 
human relations in daily contact, which are even more 
important in an army than in the rest of life. So for every 
lieutenant whose ears Borealis may have knocked down for 
not saying “sir,” there must be at least two that I myself 
have admonished firmly for saying “‘sir” so often and so 
fast that it made me both uncomfortable and unable to 
get the drift of what was being said. 

The same colonel I have mentioned above always swore 
that there are only two kinds of officers in our Army— 
“young squirts” and “old poots.” “Some,” he would 
say, “get to be old ts before they’re captains, and 
some, by good luck for the Army, never do. But once 
you're an old poot, set in your ways, lost to imagination, 
and damning things in general because the Army's gone 
to hell, you might as well quit for all the good you are.” 
I'm sure my good friend Borealis is still far from coming 
within the latter class, though from the sound of his arti- 
cle he is a potential candidate-—Captain DeFeRence. 


i oe 
Tin Hats 


Having been exposed to but little gunfire during my 
life, and having no familiarity with statistics on head 
wounds, I realize that I can hardly write with authority on 
the protection value of our present trench helmet. But 
ever since my happy days at cadet school, where that grim- 
looking headgear was part of our equipment, I have 
harbored doubts as to its utility. 

I grant you that cocked at a rakish angle it transformed 
the ruddiest-cheeked new boy into a cold-blooded fighting 
machine. It also served fairly well to carry water to ice 
down our toboggan slide. And during field problems on 
muddy days it made a good place to sit, either on or in, 
depending on the owner's conformation. 


It gave off a melodious clang whenever anything 
touched it. It scarred the handguard of the rifle, and some- 


times nicked the rear sightleaf. 


When carried on the pack 
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it bobbed up to clout you smartly on the back of the 
head at the slightest incautious movement. 

No amount of swapping would turn up one which did 
not seem to have been made in mass production for a 
soldier with a size g head, or which did not have in its 
dome a rivet that ground heavily into your scalp as you 
ran, jaws agape to keep a galling chinstrap tight. And 
any infantry officer is hereby challenged to say that he has 
never seen at least one soldier take the prone from the 
double without having his skull armor detach itself and 
roll merrily beyond arm’s reach! 

On school holidays our thoughts turned toward recre- 
ation, and one of its rare forms was a sort of guerilla war- 
fare. Rifle-team members armed with 22’s and wearing 
their helmets sniped at each other from windows of adja- 
cent barracks. Of course, no homicide was intended, the 
object merely being to demoralize by such fancy shooting 
as would ring the gong on the brim of the opponent's 
tin hat. 

Results were painful only at the cadet store. The scarred 
or dented helmets were used as targets and eventually shot 
full of holes. 

If the helmet won't even deflect .22 bullets, will it stop 
shell splinters? Is it really an asset to a soldier already bur- 
dened with bandoleer, cartridge belt, pack, and canteen? 
Or is it a handicap to his freedom of movement and peace 
of mind, and should it be redesigned or discarded? Some 
armies seem to have gotten along well enough without a 
helmet. 

Workers on steel construction jobs wear a small, strong, 
comfortable lightweight fiber helmet for protection against 
falling objects. This might serve the army’s purpose very 
well. Will somebody please conduct a little comparison of 
the two types of headgear so that we might possibly leave 
our present instrument of torture entirely to the patriotic 
organizations which parade on July 4th? 

LreuTENANT Cary I. Crocker, JRr., Inf.-Res. 
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A Farewell to War Prophets 


The much-lamented present war is not without its 
virtues. It has put an end to that intolerable stuff we have 
been reading about the “character of the coming war.” | 
can recall some splendid JourNat titles a few months 
back such as: “The New Face of War,” or “War in a 
Mechanistic Civilization.” The coming war having come, 
it only remains to say that nearly every prediction of that 
enthusiastic and facile band of forecasters has proved a 
dud. Most of the critics looked for a respectable if not pro- 
longed resistance by Poland. Yet the military machine of 
that unhappy state collapsed like a cheap card table. Few 
envisaged the spread of warfare to the traditionally peace- 
ful Baltic or to the arctic snows of Finland. Nearly all 
accepted the hoary legend of September rains in Poland 
without taking the trouble to examine the rainfall sta- 
tistics of that country. A few spoke about a Blitzkrieg, but 
no one expected to see troops move faster in warfare than 
they had ever done in maneuvers. The sun-darkening 
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masses of bombers, which were expected to announce as 
well as decide the war, did not appear over the belligerent 
capitals. Frankly, the batting average of the military fore. 
casters has been lousy! 

Yet there is some comfort to be drawn from the embar. 
rassment of the erstwhile experts. The large number of 
military surprises to date indicates one thing clearly: the 
military leadership of Europe has demonstrated an clas- 
ticity of mind almost totally lacking in 1914-1918. This 
may be a crazy, cock-eyed, or prudent war, but it has been 
thus far intelligently conducted. Where glaring errors have 
been made (as in the case of Finland) their origins can 
generally be traced to political sources. Some of the vast 
post-World War literature of military disenchantment 
must have filtered through to the brass hats who now te- 
-— the much-exposed high commands of Armaged- 

on I, 

Serious military historians, aware that the most profit. 
able field of military study is to be found in the great dis. 
asters of the past, have been content to let the amateurs 
specialize in the study of “great” victories. Thus a care- 
ful study of the Somme and Verdun battles was certain to 
raise the quality of military thinking on both sides of the 
Rhine. The very fact that soldiers are trying to avoid 
these costly follies indicates a healthy state of military 
thought. Whether or not they can continue to resist po- 
litical pressure to indulge in new Verdun battles in the 
spring is a question which may hold the destiny of 
Europe in its answer. 

THERSITES. 
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Dress for Winter Campaigning 


The remarkable success which the Finnish Army has so 
far achieved is in no small measure due to proper winter 
clothing. On the other hand, the efficiency of our troops 
that took part in winter training in the “sunny” South 
has been impaired by poor winter garments. Problems 
were postponed or cancelled, and much of the training 
was accomplished with a hand toward the fire, an eye on 
the watch, and a frostbitten ear strained for the sweet 
notes of recall. 


Winter clothing must retain body heat. It must provide 
air spaces between the skin and the winter winds, and also 
allow for a certain amount of absorption of perspiration, 
especially in the garments worn next to the hide. At the 
same time, it must allow for free body movement. 

The foundation for our winter uniform should be woolen 
underwear of the long-handled variety. Here the present 
issue garments are quite satisfactory. Over these can be 
worn, if desired, the uniform OD trousers and shirt. Top 
this off with a pair of ski pants, made of light khaki can- 
vas or moleskin, and lined with woolen cloth. The ski 
trousers form a tight fit above the ankles and permit the 
bottom of the pants to be enclosed by wool socks, and 
short boots or galoshes. The inner trousers should be 
pulled up so that the bottoms gather in the bag of the 
ski pants. This should allow ample freedom for the legs. 
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For centuries the Eskimo has worn a garment admirably 
suited to the Arctic, warm, yet permitting him to hunt 
and travel with ease—the parka, But parkas are a very ex- 
pensive piece of wearing _—— for they are made of 
reindeer hide or sealskin. To outfit even a small part of 
our Army with these garments would be prohibitive in 
cost. 

Nevertheless there is a substitute for the parka. Make 
it of canvas or moleskin of the same type that we used in 
our ski pants and line it throughout with fleece and sheep- 
skin. Of course, you will want the usual hood, with a 
drawstring to enclose the face, and a mask that can be 
buttoned to cover the lower part of the face in sub-zero 
weather. Goggles with amber lenses should also be pro- 
vided. The ends of the sleeves of the parka should termi- 
nate in knitted wristlets. In snow, for camouflage pur- 
poses, an over-parka of white duck should be used. 

Woolen socks are indicated for the feet. The writer re- 
cently tried a combination of light wool socks, fleece- 
lined bedroom slippers, and galoshes, and found this very 
comfortable in zero weather in the snow. Since our troops 
are already provided with light wool socks and at northern 
stations with galoshes, it would only be necessary to add 
the fleece-lined inner boot. 

There is one thing more—sleeping equipment. Here 
let us borrow from our sub-arctic friend the Canadian 
trapper and use the sleeping bag—one with a hood. In 
using this type of equipment it is essential that the man 
undress completely and use some sort of sleeping garment, 
if health is to be preserved. Men who have sweated in a 
suit of woolen underwear all day must allow the under- 
wear to dry. Incidentally, the man will sleep much 
warmer if he undresses to the skin. Soldiers should be pto- 
vided with pajamas, preferably of the balbriggan type, 
and be required to use them. Clean wool socks may be 
used as bed socks if the man desires. 

In sum, if the soldiers and officers of our army were 
provided with real winter clothing and equipment they 
could go anywhere, bivouac anywhere, and hghe any- 
where, regardless of wintry winds, snow, ice, or sleet. Old 
Man Boreas would have no terrors for them! 


Captain G. M. Netson, Infantry. 


es, oe 
The Interior-Line Myth 
Back in the days of the tin-school phase of my military 


career, it was pointed out that great advantages accrued 
to a military leader if he acted on interior lines. In the 
hands of a genius like Stonewall Jackson these advantages 
produced the brilliant Shenandoah Valley Campaigns. In 
the case of Napoleon, we have the Italian Campaign. 

This schooling in the value of interior lines in campaign 
is seldom gainsaid; no one argues its value to an active 
leader in the field. 

But, when we examine wars in their entirety—apart 
from the campaigns that go to make up the whole—we 
get a different picture. 
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Let us begin with the ex amples of the Napoleonic and 
Civil Wars and examine the question of “exterior” versus 

“interior” lines. While acting on interior lines, Napoleon 
and the Confederates ultimately ‘ost their wars, So did: 
The Boers, the Germans and their World War Allies, 
the Riffs, the Ethiopians, the Spanish Loyalists, and the 
Poles. 

There are two notable exceptions. These were the 
Soviets when surrounded by all the Allied and White 
Russian groups, and the Poles a short time afterwards 
when they repulsed the Russians at the g gates of Warsaw. 
It is interesting that the Russians figure in the two excep- 
tions. 

Interior lines produce splendid campaigns from the 
tactical standpoint, but are quite apt to go sour stra- 
tegically. 

Isn't it better to be on the outside looking in? 


—~CapTain Burco D. Git, C.A.C. 
a 


More Combat Practice Firing 


As a National Guard machine- -gun company officer | 
had an opportunity to visit in a leisurely fashion the rifle 
companies while they fired for record this year at camp. 
The riflemen were hring the “C” Course, and they did 
not take it. It was hard for anyone to qualify, and its ob- 
ject was obviously to cut the expenditure of ammunition, 
and besides the hot sun was getting on their nerves. Three 
days on the range! Up early in the morning, sweating 
through the hot afternoons, nerves ragged and tempers 
short. From the lowliest private to the brigade range officer, 
they were all of them tired and somewhat disgusted. But 
at the end of those three days came training that was 
something of a balm to their tired spirits—combat- prac- 
tice firing. Every past year combat-practice firing has ap- 
peared on the training schedule, but until this year we 
had never practiced it. 


Because of the limited amount of ammunition only 
twenty-six riflemen per company were permitted to fire. 
Ten rounds per rifle and twenty rounds per autorifle. The 
firing to be done from the 300-yard point. There were 
silhouette targets and moving targets; and considering 
our inexperience things ran very smoothly. All hands en- 
gaged enjoyed themselves, and spirits ran high. The only 
blot was that all of the riflemen did not get a chance to 
fire. . 
To the thoughtful the lesson was driven home, that 
we should do more combat-practice firing, and that every- 
one should have an opportunity to fire. It was also the 
feeling that qualifying with the caliber .30 rifle should be 
abandoned, because the qualification is, after all, artificial. 
The riflemen should spend a day, or at the most two, 
getting their rifles sighted in, and becoming accustomed 
to the shock of firing the heavier rifle after the .22. And 
then they should spend the rest of their time on the range 


firing combat-practice exercises. 


—Lieut. M. G. Company, Missouri National Guard. 
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Watching for Proof 

Whether we pursue it actively or not, most of us have 
some military “specialty.” There are so many special 
aspects of our profession, ranging from pistol firing to 
prime movers, from courts-martial to counter-offensives, 
that no matter how much we pride ourselves in being all- 
around field soldiers, we are almost sure to have some 
favorite side of tactics, strategy, or technique. In these par- 
ticular sectors lie our deepest professional interests. 

Sometimes we get assignments where we have full 
chance to work in the fields we like best, and present our 
own ideas for official consideration. Sometimes we simply 
take it out in talking or, as a number do, in writing for 
The Journat. In any case, most of us have reached 
pretty definite conclusions on at least one subdivision of 
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the military art, simply because we have thought so much 
about it. We are even inclined to take the offensive a bit 
in arguments with those who disagree with our points of 
view. And as new ways of warfare develop, in our own 
army or in others, we closely note whatever affects our 
favorite fields. 

It is most natural, then, for us to watch the wars of the 
world as they arise and rage, with an eye turned sharply 
to observe what the conflicts show about our special in- 
terests. We have now seen pass some seven months of the 
second great war in the courses of our lives. But how do 
we watch its progress? We look, most of us, for “proof” 
that our own ideas about our specialties are correct. But 
is it proof we should be looking for? 

If it is, there is plenty of it in this or any gteat war. 
Already the present one has offered proof to sustain a 
number of military contentions—to su port, in fact, both 
sides of the argument. For example, rifle enthusiasts point 
to the excellent marksmanship of the Finns as proof of the 
supreme value of rifle training. Machine gunners feel, 
on the other hand, that if the Finns had fewer riflemen 
and more machine gunners, they might have held the 
Mannerheim Line intact, at least for a longer time. 

Once in France, late in 1918, an instructor at an officers 
school of tactics back of the lines, a man whose closest 
interest lay in the tactics of small units, announced with 
glowing face to his class of trench-tired veterans: “Gentle- 
men, this war has definitely proved that what we wrote 
about tactics in 1904 was correct. Every battle proves it!” 

Yet the gap between 1904 and 1918 was, if anything, 
bigger than the gap between 1918 and 1940! But this 
officer was looking for “proof” and finding it in nearly 
everything that happened. 

The potentialities of the present war—if it does become 
a war in earnest—are so tremendous and terrible that it 
behooves us all to keep our minds wide open. Certainly 
there is no harm in thinking that some of the develop- 
ments of combat thus far reported give an indication of the 
value of this kind of weapon or that kind of tactics. But 
there is little “proof” of anything yet. 

Besides, proof of the value of any particular means or 
method of warfare must always be weighed, not only in 
combination with the other existing and apparently useful 
means and methods, but also against the background of 
the particular battles in which we observe its employment. 
In short, our personal enthusiasms for our specialties must 
not be allowed to keep our viewpoints narrow. Our true 
interest covers the whole vast complicated range of modern 
warfare, and not any one small zone of activity within the 
breadth of its boundaries. No harm, perhaps, in focusing 
our thoughts on our own small sectors provided we turn 
them habitually and often toward the broad expanses of 
development surrounding those sectors to front, rear, and 
flanks. 
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This War—or the Next? 


In this age of science—and war—when Superman is by 
authenticated test the most popular hero of the comic 
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strips and a million people or so accept with hardly a sec- 
ond thought the news of an invasion from Mars, it will 
be no surprise to anyone except, perhaps, to the scientists 
themselves, if some new and super-powerful weapon ap- 
pears and ends this war. Those familiar with science, how- 
ever, reassure us. They see little possibility of some sudden 
amazing and overwhelming development. 

[hey base their reassurances on the knowledge that, by 
now, science itself knows in general what future develop- 
ments are reasonably conceivable and what are not. And 
they point out further that if any great source of energy 
c apable of transforming warfare anew should be stumbled 
on, rather than achieved through years of expectant calcu- 
lation and experiment, the machines or the weapons to 
control and direct such energy destructively toward an 
enemy could hardly spring into being in completed form 
along with the basic discovery. It would probably take 
years to develop them. Or if, by a long chance, the in- 
vention of super-energy and super-machine were coinci- 
dental, the transition from laboratory to field application 
would similarly require a long period. And with espionage 
what it is, it would be impossible to keep the great secret 
during all that time. 

This seems a reasonable way to look at it. And if that is 
what the experts say of the future, it may be well enough 
to use our brains in ‘solving the present unsolved problems 
instead of fretting over those that are purely imaginary. 
But at the same time, wouldn’t it also be reassuring to 
make a few bold assumptions and plan accordingly— just 
in case? 

For a few millenia yet, of course, there is no need to be 
worrying over Superman or anyone like him. But what of 
the report in the foreign newspapers that one of the chief 
belligerents has a new weapon capable of pulverizing the 
strongest defensive lines ever built? Propaganda? Very 
probably. But there is at least a chance that it is not. 

What measures could be taken against an explosive of 
greatly increased detonating power? Could any? Has 
anyone sat down to think it out? Would it simply re- 
quire a deeper burrowing under the ground—a redoubled 
strength of overhead cover? Would such an explosive re- 
quire special and costly weapons to discharge the shells 
that carried it? If so, could the technique through which 
the Paris gun was located in a few hours be applied in 
finding these guns? And then would special bombing 
concentrations from the air be the counter measure? And 
what would be the best way to break the news to the 
troops in such a contingency? When the tank first rolled 
across a battlefield spitting bullets as it came, it may have 
been no surprise to the German high command; but its 
effect on the morale of the troops, who had been kept in 
ignorance, was tremendous. 

Again, speaking of tanks, suppose that great armored 

machines of 200 tons appear in battle, tanks capable of 
tolling over the present types of antitank defenses like a 
toad-roller mashing a row of bricks. What would be the 
answer here? 

It is true that we do already give most serious thought 
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to the fact that speed and invention are steadily shrinking 
the breadth of oceans; and to the thought of what is one 
day liable to thrust across them tow ard our shores. But 
if a Jenghiz Khan of some tomorrow does sweep toward 
us from another face of the earth, he will come with the 
means of destruction tomorrow will give him, not those 
of the warfare of coday. 

What harm, then, if we begin to project our imagina- 
tions forward another twenty years? What harm in mak- 
ing a few assumptions not too wild (staying well this side 
of Superman and making these assumptions under the 
guidance of science) , and then considering what might be 
done if any one of them did come true? 
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Election of Officers 


The election of the following named officers, duly certi- 
fied by the Nominating Committee of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation, is announced: 

For a two-year term expiring January, 1942: 


PRESIDENT 
Major General George A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry 
Members or Executive Councit 
Colonel Lemuel Bolles, /nfantry Reserve 
Colonel Harry C. Ruhl, /nfantry, NGUS 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. Camp, Infantry 
Major John E. Dahlquist, /nfantry 
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Nominations for Executive Council 


The President of the Infantry Association has appointed 
the following Nominating Committee for 1940: 


Lieutenant Colonel Sidney G. Brown, Infantry 
(Chairman ) 

Lieutenant Colonel Rufus S. Bratton, /nfantry 

Major David G. Barr, Infantry 

Major Henry J. Boettcher, /nfantry 

Major James E. Wharton, /nfantry 

Captain Donald W. Brann, /nfantry 

Captain Joseph A. Cranston, /nfantry 

Lieutenant James M. Churchill, Jr., /nfantry 

Lieutenant John B. Richardson, /nfantry 


This committee will nominate candidates for Vice 
President, two new members of the Executive Council 
(one from the National Guard and one from the Or- 
ganized Reserves) and Regular Army five members whose 
terms expire at the next annual meeting. Branch associ- 
ations and individuals are invited to submit nominations 
for the offices to be vacated. These nominations should be 
mailed to the Secretary of the U. S. Infantry Association, 
1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., to reach him 
by June 1, 1940, for transmission to the Nominating 
Committee. The outside envelope should carry the no- 
tation, “Attention of Nominating Committee.” 

Any Active Member of the Infantry Association is 
eligible to election as a member of the Executive Coun- 
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HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry***** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)***** 
34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)**** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)**** 
11th Infantry**** 

22d Infantry**** 

North Texas CCC District®**** 
1oth Infantry**** 

South Texas CCC District*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Infantry*** 


ORGANIZATIONS 


165th Infantry (6gth New York) ** 
131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District** 
1soth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)** 
38th Infantry** 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)** 
12th Infantry** 

66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) ** 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)** 
66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)** 
316th Infantry** 

4th Infantry** 

gth Infantry** 

25th Infantry** 


28th Infantry* 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.)* 

31st Infantry* 

ist Infanery* 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.)* 

gth Military District, Philippine 

Army Training Camps* 

27th Infantry* 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virginia N. G.)* 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.)* 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.)* 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 

ist Military District, Philippine 


33d Infantry*** 124th Field Artillery Army Training Camps 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) *** (Illinois N.G.) ** General Service Schools, 

35th Infantry*** 129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* Philippine Army 

7th Infantry *** 4th Military District, Philippine 155th Infantry (First Mississippi) 
132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** Army Training Camps* 3d Battalion, rogth Inf. (Pa. N.G.) 
167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.) *** Oklahoma CCC District* 138th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)*** Arizona CCC District* 8th Military District, Philippine 
Minnesota CCC District**** 1 81st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * Army Training Camps 

8th Infantry (Ilinois N.G.)*** 65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 2d Military District, Philippine 
14th Infantry*** Arkansas CCC District* Army Training Camps 

2gth Infantry** 57th Infantry (PS)* Sparta (Wisconsin) CCC District 
Boise (Idaho) CCC District** 3d Military District, Philippine 

Fort Lewis CCC District** Army Training Camps* 





Montana National Guard 





STATES 


Missouri National Guard 





cil, but in order that the Council may function it is es- 
sential that it be composed of officers on duty in or near 
Washington. 

It is requested that presidents of branch associations 
bring this matter to the attention of the branch with a 
view to furnishing the Nominating Committee with the 
names of candidates desired. 

hin ee! 
Grand and Glorious! 

In the period between issues of The JouRNAL, when a 
week or so passes, as it sometimes does, without a letter 
from some hundred-percenter outfit renewing steadfast al- 
legiance for another year, and the editors Thesis to feel 
that they are slipping, and that The JourNat is slipping, 
and that everything, in fact, is slipping—and then, when 
the next morning's mail is opened and the secretary runs 
in shouting with a sheaf of five renewals from Honor 
Roll faithfuls—OH BOY! (with apologies to Clare 

riggs) AIN’T IT A GRAND AND GLORIOUS 
FEELING? 





Not even the fact that five divisions have taken the 
field, and that the troops have sometimes had to thaw out 
their fingers before they could open the envelopes bring- 
ing their JourNALS, has seemed to make any difference. 
Two new units have joined the Honor Roll and twelve 
have added stars. 


The 3d Battalion of the 12th Infantry now rounds that 
regiment out to a full 100°/,, and the Sparta (Wisconsin) 
CCC District is also a welcome Honor Roll addition. The 
units gaining their fourth stars are the 11th Infantry; 22d 
Infantry; North Texas CCC District; roth Infantry. The 
Minnesota CCC District; 8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.); 
and 14th Infantry now sport a third star. The 25th Infan- 
try adds a star, and the 27th Infantry; 75th Brigade (Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia N.G.) ; 296th Infantry (Puerto Rico 
N.G.); and 168th Infantry (lowa N. G.); have gained 
their first. 


Seriously, it is the Honor Roll more than anything else 
which sets for the editors an ideal to strive toward. It is 
also, at the same time, an assurance and a reward. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL MAXON 5S. LOUGH 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL NORMAN RANDOLPH 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM B. KEAN 


Training Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM G. LIVESAY 
MAJOR WILLIAM C. LEE 
MAJOR WALTER G. LAYMAN 
MAJOR JAMES W. CURTIS 
MAJOR JOHN H. BURNS 
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Arms, Equipment, and Finance Section 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM F. LEE 
MAJOR INGOMAR M. OSETH 





INFANTRY IN OFFENSIVE COMBAT 


THE EXECUTION OF THE ATTACK 


Tue ApvANCE OF THE RiF_e UNrts 


Unless they are already in close contact with the enemy 
when the attack begins, rifle units leading an attack usually 
move forward to within mid-range before they open fire. 
While they are thus advancing, the fire of supporting ar- 
tillery and infantry weapons, and of tanks if these are in 
the battle, gain the initial superiority of fire over the 
enemy. The advancing troops keep losses down by mov- 
ing 7 from one point of cover or concealment to the 
next. Up to a distance of some 400 yards from the enemy's 
main resistances, riflemen and light machine gunners open 
fire only when the supporting fres do not keep down the 
fire of the enemy so that they can gain ground. 

But the moment the supporting weapons lift their fire 
from the nearest hostile areas, the fire of the leading rifle 
units becomes vital to the attack. From then on, some of 
the riflemen keep down the enemy’s fire while others gain 
ground moving from one cover or one firing position to 
another. From each squad, each platoon, there must be 
enough rifle fire to keep low the fire of the enemy. The 
more fire needed for this, the smaller the number of men 
able to get forward in a given length of time. At every lull, 
in the hostile fire, leaders push groups to the front, especi- 
ally to reach ground from which their covering fire will 
be more effective. Here it is particularly desirable for 
light machine gunners to gain points from which their 
powerful flanking fires can make it easier for riflemen to 
get closer to the enemy’s defenses. 


Tue Action oF SUPPORTING WEAPONS 


Displacing forward as necessary, the infantry supporting 
weapons cover the leading rifle platoons and protect their 
flanks as they advance to within close range of the enemy, 


and contribute also toward lowering the hostile resistance. 
Light machine gunners furnish close support by flanking 
and oblique fires through gaps. 

The heavy machine guns carry out long-range overhead 
hres, direct their fire at attacking planes, and protect the 
flanks of the leading rifle units against counter-attacks. 
They advance by echelon to form the most important 
element of each successive base of fire, thus to insure that 
ground once gained is held. 

Both 60-mm. and 81-mm. mortar units repeatedly dis- 
place forward so that they can at any time bring prompt 
and effective fire to bear on targets of opportunity and 
thus assist the small rifle units leading the attack to 
maneuver more freely and to get close enough to assault 
the hostile troops. Accurate mortar fire can often put the 
enemy's automatic weapons out of action and completely 
neutralize isolated resistances. In an attack, mortars are the 
most powerful of infantry’s supporting weapons. 

The antitank weapons follow the advance by bounds, 
but at all times some of them must be in position to fire. 
The battalion weapons move forward early behind the 
leading foot troops. Those of the regiment follow as soon 
as the leading echelon of the battalion antitank weapons 
has reached its next firing positions and the leading at- 
tack units have gone far enough for the antitank guns 
to make. a quick dash forward on their carriers to new posi- 
tions. Regimental and battalion antitank guns alike, 
when there are no hostile tanks to fire at, fire on any other 
hostile vehicles in sight. 


REACHING THE ENEMY 


An attack seldom encounters a continuous line of 
hostile resistances uniformly held. It usually finds the 
enemy established in a number of strongly defended areas 
arranged in depth to cover all the most likely routes of 
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approach against them. Between these heavily held areas 
intervals more lightly held are generally found, these 
covered by the flanking fires of automatic weapons. By 
a stubborn defense from and in the areas he holds in 
strength, the enemy attempts to limit any penetration 
into his general area of resistance and to overwhelm by 
counter-attack troops that may make such a penetration. 

Almost any defensive position has its strong and weak 
points. Moreover, the terrain of the zone of attack usually 
favors the advance of some units and hinders that of 
others. And some units, both by plan and by accident, 
receive more benefit than others from supporting fires. In 
consequence leading units of an attack seldom make an 
even progress. Some advance steadily, others are held up. 

It is this unevenness of an attack that must be exploited 
by the light machine guns. All units not stopped by the 
fire of the enemy push on ahead regardless of the fact 
that neighboring troops may have been unable to keep 
going. And these units still finding or making inroads 
toward and into the enemy’s defenses keep working ahead 
until they have reached the objective or have used their 
reserves. After that they take up their advance again as 
soon as a further advance of adjacent units permits. 

The truly “leading” units in an attack, those that are 
able to keep steadily on, by their very progress usually 
outflank the hostile areas of resistance checking units held 
up. And here are found the finest opportunities for envel- 
oping action and flanking fire. Meanwhile, the leaders of 
the units that have been stopped work their reserves around 
by the path of advance that adjacent unchecked units have 
followed, and seek to come at the opposing resistance from 
flank or rear. At the same time, the troops kept from 
gaining ground by the strength of this resistance attempt 
to gain superiority of fire with the help of supporting 
weapons. In this way are the enemy’s islands of resistance 
outdone by concerted action from front and flank. 

The result of thus combining the successes of unchecked 
units with flanking fire and maneuver in order to overcome 
the stronger resistances of the enemy is usually to widen 
and deepen the gaps first gained in his general defensive 
position. Deep Lo a narrow salients, of course, with their 
long flanks, are dangerous and seldom lead to decisive re- 
sults. But if the advance of a still-progressing unit is 
halted simply to broaden the breach it is forming, this 
often gives rd enemy time to block its further advance. 
So long as the rearmost elements of an unchecked unit 
can maintain contact with adjacent units no longer ad- 
vancing, it should keep on working forward; but no 
farther. And when it does halt it should do so on terrain 
from which it can assist its less successful neighbors. 

In general, the commander of a unit held up along its 
whole front uses his reserves in an outflanking maneuver 
of the kind just described. And the commander of the 
next higher unit too will use his reserves, in the main, to re- 
inforce an unchecked unit and not a unit that has ceased 
to gain ground. But when a checked unit has inadequate 
reserves, and when the resistance it has come up against 
is an objective of critical importance to the whole advance, 
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the next higher commander may use his reserves to rein- 
force such a unit. 

As his unit takes and occupies one terrain feature, 3 
commander at once organizes its advance upon the next, 
He rapidly arranges for the supporting fires he will need 
and otherwise prepares for the new effort. 

While the resistance of the enemy remains unbroken, no 
movement is made without supporting fires to cover it, 
The ammunition supply of all supporting weapons must 
be kept organized so that they can deliver unceasing fire 
support as long as the attacking troops need it. 

If an attack comes generally to a stop, the commanders 
of all infantry units take steps to bring its resumption 
about. They make the teamwork between rifle and sup- 
porting units better, they seek more fire support, they 
put in their reserves—they do whatever the situation 


demands. And they do it without delay. 


Mass TANK ATTACKS 


When tanks lead an attack against a hostile position 
strongly organized, they first silence the antitank guns 
of the enemy, and then smother his automatic weapons. 
This the tanks do on each important objective they at- 
tack. Indeed, the success of the attack as a whole depends 
in large part on whether the tanks overwhelm the guns 
placed by the enemy to stop them. 

These guns are hard to locate until they open fire on the 
attacking tanks, though the general area where they will 
be found can often be determined beforehand. It is on 
these areas that the supporting artillery places its prepara- 
tion if a preparation is ordered, and fires while the first 
echelon of tanks advances from the line of departure. 

The crews of infantry supporting weapons hold their 
fires but watch their designated sectors of fire closely for 
flashes or other indications of exact locations of hostile anti- 
tank guns. And at the first sign of one they open fire with 
utmost speed. Machine guns open fire on hostile targets 
close to the tanks as they reach and enter the enemy’s de- 
fenses. Mortars open on more distant targets. 

During the first part of their advance from the line of 
departure, the tanks follow the routes and use the forma- 
tions that take best advantage of the terrain for cover. 
But they must deploy well before they come close to the 
hostile resistances they are attacking. Then, from a broad 
front, they open the heaviest fires of which they are capable 
and close at speed on their first objective, assaulting it 
from more than one direction if this is possible. 

If there are two echelons of tanks attacking, the rear 

wave of the leading (medium-tank) echelon may halt 
for a short time just behind suitable high ground near the 
line of departure and there stay ready to open instant fire 
on antitank guns. The objective of the leading echelon is, 
of course, usually a crest, ridge, or other mask beyond the 
enemy's main position of resistance, which is itself the ob- 
jective of the second (accompanying-tank) echelon. On 
reaching this main defensive area, the leading tanks which, 
with their powerful armament, can meet any close-range 
action by hostile foot troops, maintain neutralization over 
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this area until the accompanying tanks come up. Then 
the leading echelon resumes its advance on through the 
hostile area to reach its own objective where it seeks and 
destroys the hostile antitank guns. The accompanying 
tanks meanwhile destroy or neutralize, on their own ob- 
jective, the hostile automatic weapons and antitank guns 
that may have survived the attack by the leading echelon. 
The accompanying tanks make the most of their speed to 
search for hostile resistances and reduce them. 

By the time the foot infantry moves forward from the 
line of departure, the tanks will usually have neutralized 
or destroyed a large part of the enemy's automatic 

weapons. Accordingly, the foot troops must rapidly ad- 
vance if they are to exploit fully the previous effect of the 
tanks. The foot troops advance in a manner generally 
similar to that already described for an attack without 
tanks. They make rapid dashes from cover to cover. And 
in no situation whatever does a tank attack call for foot 
troops to attack in lines. 

Light and heavy machine guns carry out their usual 
missions in support of the foot-troop units as soon as these 
advance beyond the line of departure. The leading foot 
troops open fire to defend any tanks that may be pressed 
by foot troops of the enemy. Mortars lift their fire to 
targets beyond the enemy’s main position of resistance. 

Whenever foot troops are held up by the enemy’s fire, 
part of their accompanying tanks return to locate and re- 
duce the hostile resistance. Foot troops must not, how- 
ever, expect the tanks to fight the whole battle, and must 
vigorously deal with isolated hostile resistances by means 
of their own weapons. 

Part of the heavy infantry weapons usually move 
forward just behind the leading rifle companies so that 
they can rapidly establish a base of fire on the objective. 

Once the leading tanks are on their objective, they not 
only deal with the enemy’s antitank guns. They also de- 
stroy or neutralize his automatic weapons, and patrol the 
area ready to attack any counter-attack the enemy may 
try to deliver. The leading wave of this echelon sends out 
tanks to the front and flanks as security, which also pre- 
vent the use of any part of the objective by enemy observ- 
ers. 

The commander of the foot troops with which the 
tanks are attacking determines whether the tanks are to 
resume the attack to a new objective or withdraw, this 
after considering the situation itself and the mission 
originally assigned to the tanks. 


Atracxs Mabe witH ACCOMPANYING TANKS ONLY 


When there are no leading tanks, the artillery has to 
take over their work as far as it can. The accompanying 
tanks do not ordinarily resume their advance from a cap- 
tured objective until enough heavy infantry weapons 
have moved forward to form a strong base of fire. 

If he has only a small number of accompanying tanks, 
a commander may use them to attack any hostile resistance 
that does not appear to be well organized. Small numbers 
of tanks may also be used to advantage in actions of an 
advance guard. If only a single wave of tanks can be 


formed, a commander may use them as mobile supporting 
weapons, following his foot troops and giving them, in 
the main, support by fire only. The tanks halt in successive 
chassis-defilade positions behind, or on the flanks of, the 
foot infantry. And from these positions they fire on any 
hostile targets hindering the foot troops’ advance. When 
foot infantry is ahead of them, moving tanks do not fire. 
When they can, tanks used at first behind the foot troops 
move on through them to lead the assault. 


Tue AssAuLt 


When all or most of a commander's troops have suc- 
ceeded in "ere close to the enemy's position, a 
general assault may be delivered under his coordination. 
The leading foot troops, advancing close behind their sup- 
porting tanks or artillery fires, break into the hostile resist- 
ances before them. The assault then turns into many local 
fights carried on through the depth of the hostile area. 

But i in many attacks, the leading troops will not have 
the same degree of success. Some will get close enough 
to make an assault and some will not. Some will be able 
to make an assault before others. Consequently, a leader 
never holds back awaiting orders for a general assault. 
Instead he takes immediate advantage of any weakening 
of the resistance his troops are attacking which seems to 
promise success, and assaults independently of other units. 
Every weapon available delivers a heavy burst of fire and 
then the troops rush the hostile position. 

An assault must usually be made from the cover that 
is closest to the enemy resistance. But except when this 
resistance is weak, or when the assaulting troops have the 
help of tanks or of effective flanking fires from adjacent 
units farther forward, an assault cannot be successfully 
carried through over a greater distance than fifty yards. 

A successful assault by one unit often sets an example 
that is followed at once by other units nearby, and thus 
begins an uncoordinated general assault over a considerable 
front. Indeed, whenever any unit assaults, all other units 
able to do so give it their support. 


When supporting artillery or infantry weapons fire a 
preparation for an assault, this fire ceases or is lifted to 
other targets at a pre- arranged hour or signal. Supporting 
fires are continued on all hostile elements known or sus- 
pected to be in positions from which they could effectively 
bring fire to bear on the assaulting troops. Adjacent units 
delivering flanking fires on resistances about to be assault- 

on © g 
ed shift their fires when they see the troops assault. 


As his leading troops approach close to assaulting dis- 
tance, a commander closes his reserves up on the echelon 
ahead so that they can support the assault and give weight 
to its drive on through the hostile defenses. And as soon 
as an echelon of supporting weapons can be released 
from their supporting tasks on the base of fire where they 
are, they move forward to give closer support. 


FIGHTING THROUGH THE Deptu oF THE HosTiLe 
PosItTION 


Every advantage gained in the first assault is at once 
pressed to the utmost. The assaulting troops open fire on 
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the retreating enemy. Company and battalion command- 
ers hastily organize a base of fire from the advancing 
echelon of supporting weapons. And they put their re- 
serves in wherever resistance farther on appears to be 
slackening, or they use them to relieve units that have 
become “he isorganized in carrying out their assault. Here 
again, light machine gunners of the more advanced units 
make the most of chances for flanking fire from ground 
just in rear of their leading rifle elements; and neighbor- 
ing units use this same terrain to outflank the resistances 
holding them up. Time is seldom taken for the complete 
reorganization of companies, platoons, or squads until the 
capture of a battalion objective. 

As soon as a battalion takes its objective, its commander 
organizes a base of fire to support the advance to the next 
objective, and replenishes the ammunition of his troops. 
And if he has used his reserve, he forms a new one. His 
units begin their next advance at a given hour or signal. 

Here, too, a regimental commander may send up his 
reserve to relieve a battalion badly exhausted by its attack. 
He should only do this, however, if it appears certain that 
his reserve will not be better employed a little later in 
support of units that have met with less resistance. 

It is almost always better to carry out such a relief at 
night. But if it must be done by day in the face of a still 
strong enemy opposition, there must be special protective 
measures taken. Concealment by the use of smoke, or a 
strong artillery support, is essential to protect a passage of 
lines that must be made to complete a daylight relief. 

Shortly before the attack is to be resumed, the com- 
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mander of the relieving unit places it in rear of the uny 
through which it is to pass, disposed and ready to advance. 
He moves it forward so that it advances past the foremost 
troops of the battalion he is relieving at the hour the at. 
tack is to begin again. The relieving troops should ad- 
vance rapidly and steadily, since there is much chance of 
confusion if they do not. ‘Troops being relieved remain in 
place until the relieving unit has cleared the position. A 
passage of lines greatly increases the vulnerability of the 
relieved and relieving troops. 


INTERRUPTION BY DARKNESS 


If darkness comes before the troops have gained a de- 
cision, commanders establish combat outposts and then 
regroup their units for the continuation of the attack usu- 
ally to follow on the next morning. Sometimes, however, 
a night attack may be advisable in order to gain better 
ground from which to begin the attack the following 
morning. A vigorous reconnaissance is carried out through 
the night by all commanders to ascertain any changes in 
the dispositions of the enemy. 


OccuPATION OF OBJECTIVE 


If no further advance is planned, commanders at once 
take steps to hold an objective their troops have taken. 
They reorganize their units and dispose them for defense. 


PursuIt 


If an attack results in a decisive success, the sequel, of 
course, is usually an organized pursuit. 


DEFENSIVE COMBAT 


GENERAL MATTERS 


In defensive combat, infantry uses its full fire power 
with that of supporting combat arms to stop the attacking 
enemy before E reaches the main defensive position. If 
the enemy does succeed in reaching this position, infantry 
repels him by close combat. And if the enemy penetrates 
the main defenses, infantry drives him out of those de- 
fenses by vigorous counter-attack. 

Action of the enemy may force a commander to assume 
the defensive. Or he may do so deliberately. and go on 
the defensive with a view to resuming the offensive later 
when conditions are more favorable for it. He may direct 
one fraction of his unit to act defensively while he masses 
the rest of his unit—usually the greater part of it—for of- 
fensive action in another locality. Thus, in any situation 
in which a unit acts defensively, the opposing enemy is 
usually stronger. But regardless of this, all units on the 
defensive employ an intensive screening and concealment 
of their dispositions, seek to gain a thorough knowledge 
of the terrain they are to defend, and plan and organize 
their defensive fires methodically upon that terrain. 

The commander of a unit on the defensive acts by sur- 
prise and often varies his method of defense. Since the 
enemy will quickly neutralize if not destroy a defensive 





position once clearly disclosed to him, the commander 
makes every effort to keep the enemy in doubt as to the 
location of his main line of resistance and his main de- 
fensive position on and in rear of that line. Through 
skillful screening by his security detachments, through 
misleading activity by contact detachments out beyond 
his main defensive position, through changes in his ar- 
rangements for defense and the use of dummy works and 
camouflages—through all these means, a defending com- 
mander induces the enemy to adopt faulty dispositions 
exposing him to the full effect of surprise defensive fires. 


Fire is the primary means of defensive action. The great 
stopping power of infantry weapons, increased by organi- 
zation of the ground, enables an infantry commander to 
occupy his actual defenses with a part of his unit and hold 
out a large part (as much as half as maneuver units in 
reserve. Fiese he can shift to meet the most determined 
blows of the attacking enemy and use to strike in counter- 
attack at points of weakness in the hostile attack. 


A commander conducts a defense to delay, disorganize, 
and discourage the units of the enemy as they attack, and 
to reveal their dispositions as early as possible. At the 
same time he does not disclose prematurely the full power 
of his defensive fires. Only a part of his weapons usually 
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open fire at long ea No guns, at this time, open from 
sitions located in the main line of resistance. 

All automatic weapons primarily responsible for defend- 
ing the main line of resistance usually hold their fires until 
the supporting artillery fires of the advancing enemy must 
lift for fear of endangering their forward infantry units. 

If the enemy nevertheless continues to press forward to- 
ward the main line of resistance, the defending units then 
seek to overwhelm him with their heaviest fires placed upon 
him as he reaches ground of their own choosing. If, 
despite these concentrated fires, hostile troops do finally 
reach and enter the main defenses at any point, the com- 
mander strengthens the troops on the flanks of the pene- 
tration thus formed and counter-attacks, usually in ac- 
cordance with a plan already made. He is seldom justified 
in attempting to close a gap by throwing troops across it 
instead of delivering a vigorous counter-attack—from a 
flank, whenever he can. Commanders, of course, shift 
their reserves beforehand as necessary toward threatened 
parts of their defenses. 


SELECTION OF DEFENSIVE GROUND 


The general location of the main line of resistance for 
any infantry unit is given in the orders of a higher com- 
mander. The commanders of infantry battalions and 
companies which prepare positions on the main line of 
resistance for occupation determine its precise location. 

A defense seeks to see while not being seen. Hence a 
main line of resistance should be in front of, and thus pro- 
tect, high ground and other features of the terrain from 
which the ground to the front of the main line of resistance 
can be observed. At the same time, a main line of re- 
sistance should deny to the enemy any similar observation, 
especially of the natural approaches to the defensive posi- 
tion, although it will sometimes be impossible to pre- 
vent this on the particular area of ground within the limits 
of which the main line of resistance must be placed. 
Sometimes, also, concealment afforded by the ground may 
make it desirable to put the main line of resistance where 
fields of fire are not as good as they are from more exposed 
locations available. 

A commander must also take full advantage of natural 
tank obstacles. Any unfordable water, marshes, areas 
strewn with boulders, thick woods with trees of large 
diameter, steep-sided gullies, steep banks and cuts, broken 
ground, ground containing many tree stumps big enough 
to belly a tank—all of these, give protection against tanks, 
though improvements may often be necessary. When a 
main line of resistance must be placed where no obstacles 
offer themselves, there must at oa be good fields of fire 
for antitank guns. If satisfying this requirement exposes 
his position to hostile observation and fire, he can offset 
this in several ways. He can send out a strong outpost to 
hold a hill or other terrain feature thus to screen the posi- 
tion from observation. He can make much use of dummy 
antitank emplacements and obstacles. Above all, his units 
must utilize the minor irregularities and other ound fea- 
tures which wiil help conceal the dispositions of kis defense. 





Fields of fire for infantry weapons (especially machine 
guns), areas in front of and within the position which can 
be reached by supporting artillery, and suitable routes of 
communication and ammunition supply within the posi- 
tion, are also vital considerations. 

A defensive position is seldom if ever occupied in uni- 
form strength either in width or depth. Instead, within 
the whole defensive sector of any unit the defending 
troops actually hold only the keypoints of the position and 
other suitable defensive ground. The keypoints are the 
hills and other terrain features which are not only good 
defensive ground in themselves but the capture of which 
would be especially sought by an attacking enemy be- 
cause these keypoints afford extensive observation over the 
position and control the communications within it. The 
other, minor localities occupied by troops are any terrain 
features that afford cover or concealment and good fields 
of fire to the front and flanks. The ground between all 
such areas is protected by the fire of infantry’s weapons 
from the areas actually occupied, and if the enemy suc- 
ceeds in entering this ground in spite of these fires, he is 
driven out by counter-attacks planned beforehand to that 
end. 

The main line of resistance is the line along which the 
fire action of all elements of the front-line detenses is co- 
ordinated. The main line of resistance also forms the rear 
boundary of a lateral strip of ground on which the whole 
fire power of the defense can be concentrated to stop the 
enemy. Thus all commanders coordinate their defensive 
fires by reference to the main line of resistance, and use it 
to coordinate the missions of their subordinate units. 

The depth to which troops holding a defensive sector 
are distributed depends mainly on the width of front 
which the next higher commander assigns to a given unit. 
This in turn depends on the tactical situation itself. Depth 
is desirable in any defense for several reasons. It fur- 
nishes security out in front of the main line of resistance, 
which gains time for manning and completing the main 
defensive position and screens that position, keeping the 
enemy in doubt as to where it is. Depth also makes it 
easier to defend to the flanks and the rear as well as to the 
front. And it disposes the defending troops so that they 
do not present a concentrated and thus vulnerable target; 
and it provides suitable positions in readiness for reserves. 

A defensive system based on holding successive lines 
results in dispersion of force. Such a method of defense 
is applicable only in delaying action, and is never appli- 
cable in a full defense except to outposts that have a delay- 
ing mission. Instead, a defense is based on the fortified, 
occupied areas within the main position of resistance which 
form a set of mutually supporting works organized for 
all-around defense. 

Infantry regimental, battalion, and company com- 
manders usually establish their troops in two echelons in 
a defensive position. = place a holding garrison in a 
part of the organized defenses with the mission of im- 
mediate defense upon any hostile attack. The rest of their 
units—a substantial part—they hold in reserve ready to 
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move to any occupied or unoccupied part of the position. 

In general, holding garrisons consist of a series of small 
groups of riflemen usually built up around machine guns. 
These groups are mutually supporting. Thus a forward 
echelon battalion forms a closed defensive work capable 
of defending against attack from any direction and of 
controlling the vacant areas lying between the defenses 
of the battalion and those of battalions adjacent to it. 
Where the holding groups are placed depends, of course, 
on the tactical situation and the shape of the ground. 
They are normally distributed in width and depth in each 
battalion area so that fires from any one group cross the 
fronts or flanks of other groups adjacent or more advanced. 

A commander holds out reserves for two chief purposes: 
either to reinforce a holding garrison in order to meet the 
expected main effort of the enemy, or to counter-attack 
in order to eject or limit a hostile penetration. Units 
in reserve prepare positions for possible occupation in 
emergencies, but when this work is done they stay in 
defiladed areas ready to move wherever they may be used. 
Their positions in readiness should have good routes to 
all positions designated as lines of departure for counter- 
attacks. The commanders of the reserve units reconnoiter 
these routes. Commanders of flank units dispose their 
reserves to meet attempted hostile envelopments. 

The fraction of his troops a commander holds in reserve 
for use in counter-attacks naturally depends on the ter- 
rain his unit is defending and also the width of his area 
as compared to the actual strength of his unit. On flat 

und, where there is little cover, no unit smaller than a 
regiment will ordinarily hold out a counter-attack reserve. 
On generally open ground with some cover, battalions are 
usually the smallest units to hold out such a reserve. But 
on any particularly good defensive ground, a company 
may hold one out, especially where the area is wide for 
the strength of the unit. 

The depth of a regimental area usually runs from 1,500 
to 2,000 yards depending on the terrain; that of battalion 
areas, from 700 to 1,000; and that of companies, from 
4oo to 600. A company area should include a mask from 
in rear of which mortars and antiaircraft weapons can 
operate. Platoon areas are not more than 200 yards deep. 


FRONTAGES 


The frontage any unit can adequately defend depends 
upon many things, including the effective strength of the 
unit, the terrain to be defended, the amount of supporting 
fire and, of course, the kind of force which the enemy 
can direct against the defense. In the following table, 
general limits are given for — units operating at war 
strength as forward elements of a division with their flanks 


protected by other troops: 

Unit Frontage in Yards 
ET Pie non eer, 200- 400 
COMMBOMY ©... cece see e seen. 400- 600 
ES  ,  oeen ns sa deake 800-1 ,500 
PMO... eee c esac esreeeys 2,000-3,000 


Brigade (with regiments abreast) . .4,000-6,000 


A commander assigns narrower frontages to units occy. 
pying the parts of a defensive position where the enemy 
can approach along covered terrain to points within close 
range of the position, than where the enemy must advance 
over exposed ground or where he must cross obstacles 
under fire. When a commander must use troops sparingly 
at one part of his front in order to gain strength for a 
more important purpose, he may assign unusually wide 
fronts to certain units, but only where a possible loss of 
ground would not be a threat to his defense as a whole. 
Consequently, no unit should be given a frontage beyond 
its maximum capabilities. The holding garrison of a unit 
defending a front wide for its effective strength is usually 
deployed less deeply than on a more normal frontage. 

In the defense, commanders place the boundaries be- 
tween their units so that each principal route of hostile 
approach and important defensive secilay within the posi- 
tion falls, as far as practicable, within the area for which 
a single unit is responsible. Boundaries usually extend 


out only to the effective range of the weapons of each unit. 


DEFENSIVE FIRES 


In his fire plan a commander combines into a single co- 
ordinated system the fires of all weapons at his disposal. 
These fires are his means to one main end—breaking the 
attack of the enemy before it can reach the main line of 
resistance. The commander must, however, provide also 
for fires to place upon the enemy at long range, fires to 
cover the unoccupied areas within his defensive position 
itself, fires to support his planned acieanagnint 4 and 
fires against the aircraft of the enemy. 

The crossing fires of machine guns form the basis of the 
close defense along the front, flanks, and rear of a defen- 
sive position. Along the main line of resistance in particu- 
lar, machine guns with sectors of fire at a sharp angle to 
the main line of resistance rather than generally at right 
angles to it can readily be concealed from frontal observa- 
tion by the enemy and protected from his direct frontal 
fires. Machine guns so placed have the additional advan- 
tage of being able to bring surprise flanking fires to bear on 
attacking troops. Machine guns are also protected, how- 
ever, by groups of riflemen especially placed so that they 
can fire in the directions in which the machine guns they 
are protecting cannot fire, and in other directions. 

In fact, the commander of a defensive position uses the 
fires of all weapons which fire generally at right angles to 
the main line of resistance—mortar and artillery fires, as 
well as rifle fires—to complement those of his machine 
guns firing almost parallel to the main line of resistance. 
The same thing is broadly true of the fires with which he 
plans to protect the flanks or rear of his position in case 
either becomes an actually fighting “front.” 


















At least half of the heavy machine guns in each for- 
ward battalion are sited for the close po of the main 
line of resistance, and these guns are usually emplaced 
from 100 to 200 yards behind that line. The rest of the 
heavy machine guns are distributed throughout the posi- 


tion. These include any machine guns to be used for 
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early long-range fires, which can often be placed in posi- 
rion defilade behind crests. Where the main line of resist- 
ance itself lies along a reverse slope, a few guns can be ad- 
vanced to points near the crest for early long-range fires. 

A commander does not, in general, locate wire en- 
tanglements and other artificial obstacles to hostile troops 
unti! he has determined the best sectors of fire for his 
machine guns. The wire is usually fitted to the fires, and 
not the fires to the wire. On the other hand, fires must 
generally be fitted to immovable natural obstacles in order 
to take best advantage of them. 

The commander of a battalion or regimental position 
similarly forms his antitank defense through combining 
obstacles, mines, and fires. The protection of the main 
line of resistance is here the main consideration. In plan- 
ning this special part of his defense, a commander first 
determines which zones of approach to his front are 
practicable for tanks, then decides how each practicable 
approach is to be defeded. Much will depend, of course, 
on the time available for preparing these defenses and on 
the antitank resources at hand. Commanders will often 
have to rely mainly on mines and other obstacles for the 
defense of some approaches, in order to be able to concen- 
trate the fires of their antitank weapons upon the most 
dangerous routes of tank approach, or upon places where 
a hostile tank approach may be canalized. 

Battalion antitank weapons are sited for close-range de- 
fense of the main line of resistance, and are emplaced 
generally near the centers of the sectors they cover. Regi- 
mental antitank guns are sited so that their fires can be 
placed on tanks the moment they come within range. 

Antitank obstacles are always covered by the fire of 
automatic weapons or mortars, and also by antitank guns 
when it is practicable to do so and at the same time 
strongly cover all favorable routes of hostile tank approach 
not protected by obstacles. Mortars also have the mission 
of firing on any automatic weapons of the enemy that 
open fire on antitank guns. 

The 81-mm. mortars are located far enough forward for 
the crews to have good observation of their targets. They 
should never be more than 800 to 1,000 yards behind the 
main line of resistance. The best positions are usually 
back of the first mask in rear of that line. 


DEFENSIVE WORKS 


Defensive works facilitate communication and control, 
and give the defending troops better protection from the 
enemy’s fire, making their own fire mote effective. The ele- 
ments of the defensive system which cannot readily be con- 
cealed or camouflaged, such as communication trenches, 
must not betray the actual combat emplacements which 
must always be either concealed or camouflaged. Trenches 
are a means of communication and, in principle, are 
never used as combat emplacements. They are only pro- 
vided across exposed stretches. They must not be dug 
near any combat emplacement. 

In planning defensive works, a commander includes 
in his plan a liberal use of dummy emplacements and 





obstacles. These are prepared at the same time the other 
defensive works are being prepared. 

Artificial obstacles and accessory defenses placed where 
they slow up the enemy's troops or tanks just as they 
come under the heaviest fires from the main defenses 
much increase the effectiveness of those fires. Wire en- 
tanglements are in general coérdinated with the fire of 
automatic weapons, and antitank obstacles with the fire 
of antitank guns. The placement of obstacles must not, 
however, indicate to the enemy where the main line of 
resistance is located. This is avoided by using many ob- 
stacles placed irregularly and in considerable depth. 
Placing wire in front of the outpost, using discontinuous 
and irregular stretches of wire, concealing or camouflaging 
wire near the main line of resistance (putting it in high 
vegetation or streambeds, for example), using low wire, 
and wire installed like ordinary wire fences—all help to 
prevent obstacles from disclosing the main dispositions. 

In general, antitank mines are concealed and used in 
front of the main wire entanglements rather than behind. 
Otherwise the hostile tanks would open gaps in the wire 
before striking the mined areas. 


ORDERS AND PLANS 


After receiving instructions from higher authority, an 
infantry unit commander reconnoiters the terrain with 
which his part of the defense is concerned, decides upon 
his plan of defense, and then issues his own orders. He 
makes his reconnaissance, as detailed as time permits, in 
order to determine the facilities for observation, conceal- 
ment, and communication; the obstacles and exposed 
ground the enemy must cross to reach his position; and 
the routes of hostile approach most dangerous to the de- 
fense. These indicate his best dispositions. 

If combat appears imminent, commanders issue frag- 
mentary orders to begin defensive action, but issue full 
orders whenever there is time to do so. Orders should 
designate the main line of resistance and the areas to be 
defended by the units of the combat echelon. It may also 
be desirable to specify the locality in which a given unit is 
to make its main defensive effort. Complete defense plans 
include a fire plan, plans for counter-attacks, and a plan 
of defensive works. 


Fire AND COUNTER-ATTACK PLANS 


The commander, in his fire plan, directs that the most 
urgent fires required in defense of the main line of resist- 
ance be prepared first, and the fires covering areas within 
the position last, although it is also usual to direct that 
several different parts 7 the plan be carried out concur- 
rently. As parts of the defenses are established, com- 
manders often need to make minor alterations in plan. 

The fire plan also covers specifically the circumstances 
in which the different fires are to be delivered, including 
the signals for prearranged fires, the duration of such 
fires, the method of obtaining their repetition or con- 
tinuance, the persons authorized to call for them, the units 
to deliver them, and the areas on which fire is to be placed 
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when called for. The circumstances in which antitank- 
gun units are to fire on their targets must likewise be 
specified, since their positions must not be disclosed pre- 
maturely when a tank attack is expected. 

Commanders of regiments and battalions include in 
their orders plans for counter-attacks to meet a number 
of possible partial successes by the attacking hostile troops. 
The commander of the reserve usually prepares the details 
of these plans. For each counter-attack the following are 
covered: the units that are to carry out the counter-attack, 
the direction and objective of the attack, the line of de- 
parture, the route of movement to that line, the support- 
ing fires, and methods of coérdinating counter-attacks. 


PLAN oF DerenstvE Works 


A commander's plan of defensive works covers the areas 
where work is to be done, the uses to be made of camou- 
flage and dummy emplacements, and the priority of work 
to be followed. The priority of work must be such that 
the defending troops can profit from what has thus far 
been preven: Sur at any moment during the course of 
completing the defensive works. 

If there is only a short time to make ready for defensive 
combat, observation and local security are first insured. 
The main elements of the system of defensive fires are 
next established. Units site and camouflage their weapons, 
find ranges, and clear fields of fire where this is needed. 
Dummy emplacements and concealed obstacles are put 
in concurrently with the other defensive works, which 
consist in the main of concealed emplacements for crew- 
served weapons, individual riflemen’s foxholes (consisting 
of deep, narrow pits), observation and command posts, 
aid stations, and concealed or camouflaged obstacles. 

Camouflage is indispensable and must be accomplished 
continuously as the defensive work goes on. All camou- 
flage must be blended with nearby terrain. 

If contact or expected contact with the enemy con- 
tinues, a strongly fortified defensive system is usually de- 
veloped. Further defensive installations include communi- 
cation trenches, overhead cover for emplacements, addi- 
tional obstacles such as extensive wire entanglements, 
tank-mine fields, and tank traps. 


OCCUPATION OF POSITIONS 


Infantry may enter directly into defensive combat from 
an approach march, from an assembly position, or from 
any other type of combat. When combat appears to be 
imminent, commanders move their troops rapidly into 
position, and make any changes necessary in their dis- 
positions when the opportunity to do so comes. But al- 
ways, when there is time, commanders reconnoiter thor- 
oughly and prepare complete orders before deploying 
their troops on their defensive positions. 

The occupation of the main defensive position may be 
covered by an outpost usually under control of the division 
commander. Commanders of forward companies also send 
out local combat outposts (outguards) for security. 

Infantry commanders are in general responsible for plan- 
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ning and constructing their own defenses including all 
obstacles. Materials and technical assistance may, how. 
ever, be furnished by the engineers. Working parties ay 
normally made up of complete tactical units. 

As a rule, weapons-and-ammunition carriers do not stay 
in the forward part of a defensive position but in concealed 
and defiladed positions to the rear. Units in regimental 
reserve keep their tactical vehicles as close at hand as the 
terrain permits. 

Dispositions for defense at night differ little from thos 
for daytime defense. Commanders depend upon active pa- 
trolling and vigilant observation by outguards to warn of 
night attacks. Some rearrangement of security elements 
may be required, and more such elements may be neces. 
sary than by day. Points on a reverse slope with a good 
view of the skyline are usually best for groups observing at 
night. If the general location of the foremost defense ele. 
ments is already known to the enemy, it is advantageou: 
to illuminate the ground in front of them. 

Fog and smoke are similar to night. But since their 
duration is uncertain, commanders must determine for 
each situation whether they should order night disposi. 
tions to be adopted, and to what extent. 


CONDUCT OF THE OUTPOST 


An outpost must ordinarily be strong in machine guns 
and include some antitank weapons. In general, an out- 
post consists of platoon or company groups occupying 
the localities to the front of the main defensive position 
which would afford the enemy an extensive observation of 
the forward part of that position. These groups are often 
widely separated. They cover the intervals between groups 
by heavy fire from automatic weapons, or when this is 
impracticable, by outguards and patrols. Outguards are 
also sent forward to furnish local security, observing and 
patrolling the ground to the front. 

€ outpost screens the main defensive position from 
hostile observation and investigation. Unless the outpost 
commander has orders to the contrary, his outpost holds its 
position against hostile attack, and he conducts its action 
as a defense deployed on a wide front. 

An outpost, through the volume of fire of its automatic 
weapons, simulates the effect of a position heavily held. 
By a use of advanced posts supported from the outpost 
line of resistance, re forces can often be deceived 
as to the general disposition of the defenses and conse- 
quently led to deploy in a faulty manner. For similar 
reasons, an outpost line of resistance should not run exactly 
parallel to the main line of resistance. 

An outpost gains information through observation posts 
and reconnaissance detachments and patrols. The recon- 
noitering elements keep contact with hostile forces, watch- 


ing them from high ground to the front of the outpost. 


CONDUCT OF THE MAIN DEFENSIVE 
BATTLE 


The first fires from the main defensive position to strike 


the enemy are usually those of the supporting artillery and 
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the infantry mortars. If any of the attack assembly areas 
of hostile infantry are discovered, most of the artillery 
fires are directed on these areas. Otherwise, these fires are 
placed on suspected assembly areas. If known or suspected 
assembly areas are within range, mortars add their fires. 

If the hostile infantry succeeds in deploying and ad- 
vancing, machine guns not emplaced near the main line of 
resistance also open fire, preferably on unarmored hostile 
vehicles and on hostile machine gunners or other infantry 
groups which expose themselves. Infantry mortars then 
fre on covered routes of approach, on other probably oc- 
cupied areas defiladed from artillery and machine-gun 
fire, and on hostile machine guns. 

Machine guns covering the main line of resistance do 
not open fire from their emplacements unless the enemy 
advances close enough for his own supporting artillery to 
lift. Then the main forward defense groups open with 
their heaviest fires and all prearranged supporting fires 
are at once delivered upon signal or telephone notice from 
forward-unit commanders, or upon higher commanders’ 
orders. Forward machine guns cover the sectors of fire 
limited by their final protective lines. Mortars, rear ma- 
chine guns, and artillery, join in final defensive fires. 

All of these defensive fires can be delivered by day or 
night, and in fog or smoke. Supporting fires called for by 
front-line commanders are delivered only in the sectors 
where they are requested, and not along the whole line. 

If the enemy assaults any of the defensive groups along 
the main line of resistance, the troops meet him with rifle 
fire, grenades, and bayonets. 

If tanks lead the hostile attack, regimental antitank guns 

n on them as soon as the tanks come within effective 
range. The battalion antitank guns hold their fires until 
the hostile tanks come within about 300 yards of the 
main line of resistance. 

In each rifle platoon, from four to six men are equipped 
with grenades, and incendiary materials for use against 
tanks. They throw grenades at the tracks of attacking 
tanks, and incendiary materials at the engine compart- 
ments. Other riflemen and machine gunners covering the 
main line of resistance stay concealed from the enemy's 
tanks until the hostile foot troops appear at close range. 


DEFENSE IN A STABILIZED SITUATION 


A defense in a stabilized situation is simply a more in- 
tensively organized defense than one of open warfare. 
All of the defensive works are extensively developed and 
improved. Vast amounts of ammunition, supporting 
artillery, and other matériel are usually accumulated, not 
only by the defending troops but by the enemy. And obser- 
vation and signal communication become highly organized 
and detailed. Thus commanders of defense sectors can 
place heavier supporting fires more accurately and shift 
them more readily than in mobile situations. Through 
careful adjustment, fires covering forward units can be 
placed closer to those units. pee commanders can often 
perfect and verify their fire plans to the point where no 


gaps whatever exist in the defensive fires. There is also, in 
a stabilized defense, a much more complete and effective 
service of information. And every measure is taken to 
conceal all defenses. Indeed, all activities and possible 
actions are organized and planned in much detail. 

As defensive organization becomes perfected, the num- 
ber of effectives occupying a given sector can usually be 
reduced, or the frontages of forward units can be increased, 
without impairing the defense. Minimum forces may be 
kept in sectors not threatened by an attack so long as 
agencies of information continue fully active and every 
unit occupying a defensive sector has detailed arrange- 
ments for its rapid reinforcement. 

Division or higher commanders direct where the prin- 
cipal resistance is to be made should the enemy attack in 
force. It is usually desirable to hold the outpost position 
against all but attacks in force. pa complete 
battalions reinforced by antitank units and supported by 
artillery will often compose the outpost. The commanders 
of these battalions organize close-in defensive fires in much 
the same manner as battalion commanders along the main 
line of resistance. Battalions in the outpost of a stabilized 
defense ordinarily cover frontages of from 2,000 to 2,500 
yards. Withdrawal is usually made on order of the di- 
vision or higher commander. 

A stabilized defense is based upon the assumption that 
the enemy will subject all trenches in the defensive posi- 
tion to a heavy preparatory bombardment before and as 
he attacks. In consequence, trenches cannot be used as 
combat emplacements. The emplacements of the main 
line of resistance, in particular, must not be near any 
trenches, nor should any others. Trenches are none the 
less important as routes of communication and shelters 
from weather in quiet periods. 

Dugouts and concrete shelters are the only forms of 
protection against fire which are fully effective and of last- 
ing value. They are thus essential for conserving the fight- 
ing capacity of troops. Deep dugouts in the front a of 
a position do not permit troops to reach their defensive 
emplacements rapidly, and may thus become mere traps 
in case the enemy attacks. Accordingly, concrete shelters 
are preferable near the main line of resistance. Such shel- 
ters are constructed both in the forward part of the defen- 
sive position, and farther back to form skeletons for other 
main lines of resistance possibly to be used. 

Whenever there are indications that the enemy is going 
to attack, commanders increase their readiness fi action. 
They order the troops of the outpost and main positions 
to occupy their combat emplacements in full strength, and 
their reserves to be ready to move. Thus all men tem- 
porarily detached or engaged on special tasks report to 
their units, and all work ceases which requires working 
parties to leave the vicinity of their combat posts. Com- 
manders direct all means of communication to be tested 
and redouble their observation, sending out patrols more 
often and ordering frequent raids. Especial care must now 
be taken to maintain continuous contact with the enemy. 


(To be continued with “Combat of Infantry Units” ) 
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UNSOLVED RIDDLES 


Though Finland's efficient fight to hold her ground 
may be teaching us things we never knew before meat the 
waging of winter wars, it has not, and probably will not in 
the end, tell us the things we need most to know about the 
tactics and tools of modern warfare. Apparently, the 
solutions to these greater riddles can only come when all 
hell itself lets loose, if let loose it must, on greater fronts. 
At the same time, there have been hints worth noting of 
the future in Finland’s own limited inferno. 

As we have watched the superb Finnish strategy of re- 
sistance and delay we have, of course, been sitting in an 
end-field stand where we can see what one side is doing 
and but little of the other. We have been able to see the 
Finnish shifts and substitutions, and cheer as time after 
time they held their lines. But of each Soviet attack, we 
have merely watched the final phases of play—the fire 
fight and the assault. Of what goes on in the Russian rear 
of no-man’s-land, we only know what can be seen when 
correspondents stand just back of Finland's main line of 
resistance and look eastward over the snow-covered field. 
And we would like to know more than that in view of 
Soviet successes against the Mannerheim lines. 

There has been plenty of iron as well as blood spent 
in reducing the Mannerheim fortifications. In a New 
York Times report toward the beginning of the Soviet 
drive, Harold Denny gave a Finnish estimate of 300,000 
shells in a 24-hour bombardment. Allow all you like for 
exaggeration, there will still be enough shells left to shake 
many a pillbox loose from the ground. That, indeed, is 
what seems to have been an important element in over- 
coming the Mannerheim forts. The damage done by the 
bombardment was not so much an actual destruction of 

“shell-proof” works as it was an uprooting of them. They 
were tilted at all angles so that fire could no longer be 
directed on a level through narrow loopholes at the enemy. 


One Russian communiqué toward the end of February an- 
nouncing the capture of nearly a thousand “forts” indi- 
cates that the Mannerheim lines were in no sense continv- 
ous but made up of many small, separate emplacements. 

As the drive began, there were numerous reports of 
Soviet use of smoke to precede their attacks. But as it 
continued, smoke was not mentioned often enough to 
show whether its use is a normal procedure in Soviet 
offensive combat. There is much to learn of smoke. It 
may be the key to the successful breaking of any defen- 
sive lines however strong. ! 

The armored sledges, pushed into battle by tanks, have 
proved of questionable value, as far as we can tell from the 
reports of correspondents. The idea seemed to be, accord- 
ing to the United Press, for the tanks to shove the sledges 
full of men as far as the Finnish lines. The tanks then left 
the sledges and advanced still farther in order to cover the 
sledge squads as they left their protection to begin fighting 
on their own account. The sledges were armored on top 
and sides and held fifteen or twenty men. 

There may be some merit in this method but only pro- 
vided the tank can drop its pusher load in a place behind 
defilade so that the cargo of infantrymen can have a rea- 
sonable chance to deploy. Left in the open, an immobile, 
20-foot steel box, full of men, is a target no ordinary 
marksman could miss. It does, however, double the num- 
ber of targets on which opposing antitank guns can spend 
their fires, though such guns should naturally waste no 
fire on the steel box until they deal with the tank itself. 
Defending riflemen and machine gunners not in the path 
of the tank can be relied upon to keep enough bullets 
drumming on a 20-foot target to make the hostile troops 
stay inside their armor. But suppose such tank adjuncts 
are built armed with several detachable machine guns: 


The method is worth some study before deciding vd cer 
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tain that it won't work, even though it didn’t seem to 
work for the Russians. 

We might also remember, as we weigh the Soviet uses 
of tanks, that in Finland tanks are being | used on difficult 
gro sund, and not on the “‘average terrain” we like to pick 
from maps or ground as we develop tactics for our own 
tank units. It is apparent, too, that heavy losses of tanks 
have been the daily rule. There have been many reliable 
eyewitness reports of concrete results of successful anti- 
tank measures—too many for there to be much doubt 
about it. In view of these difficult circumstances of tank 
fighting, we can not afford to think of any use of tanks 
actually tried as being worthless or absurd, simply because 
the method doesn’t jibe with our own ideas of how tanks 
should be used. It can, of course, be said that under our 
present tank tactics, the use of tanks might be ruled out 
entirely on such ground and against such defenses as those 
in Finland. But the fact remains that the Russians have 
advanced against strong defenses, though it does not fol- 
low necessarily that tanks helped greatly to make these 
gains. 
~ It is also advisable to reflect at some length before we 
discount too heavily the tactics of the Soviet foot troops. 
The picture we gain from the news reports is one of re- 
peated mass attacks each withered by defensive fires but 
followed inexorably by another, until numbers, and num- 
bers alone, overwhelm the gallant Finns. Unquestionably 
there is a basis for this view. But steady gains against 
modern field fortifications, even when they are lightly 
held, are not made by troops advancing i in a column of 
mobs. The estimates of opposing strength on the Man- 
nerheim front have varied from three to one up to five and 
six to one. But it takes far greater odds than that to cap- 
ture such works without some degree of battle leadership 
and planning of attacks, if it can be done at all by mere 
hordes without method. Above all, it takes morale along 
with men and matériel. It is a tactical commonplace that 
hardest maneuver of all is a daytime passage of lines under 
fire. So if it is true that a new Russian wave advances to 
the attack as soon as the one before it can get no farther 
forward, we are hearing of trained troops in battle and not 
of mere mobs. And what they do is worth our study. 

Some idea of Soviet infantry equipment can be gained 
from a report of James Aldridge (North American News- 
paper Alliance) who quoted a Finnish officer to the effect 
that captured Soviet patrols carried two Bren automatic 
rifles, two rifles with telescopic sights, one machine gun, 
and five grenades, for every ten men. “‘So far,” said the 
officer, “the best equipment we have received from any 
foreign power is from Russia, and we generously give it 
back but in a different way.” At any rate, this makes 
something of a contrast with 1916, when Russian replace- 
ments were sometimes expected to equip themselves on 
the way to battle from weapons left on the ground by the 
dead and wounded who had gone before them. 

On the other hand, we are not yet aware to what degree 
the Finnish withdrawal has been a planned delaying action 
rather than a forced retirement. In a sense, the Manner- 
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heim lines were an outpost—important defenses, yet none 
the less an outpost near the border. If the withdrawal has 
been made with minor losses, and to another stand which 
will cost as much again to take, we then have a sound rea- 
son for discounting the Soviet gains and the methods used 
to make them. According to Finnish official announce- 
ments, their withdrawal was actually made on a schedule, 
with remarkably few losses. 

Moreover, the official announcements of Finland of the 
numbers of tanks and airplanes its army has destroyed are 
a most significant commentary. By mid-March more than 
a thousand tanks were claimed, let alone sizable numbers 
of armored cars and sledges, and trucks and guns. And 
the total of planes claimed was well over 500. The Wash- 
ington Post estimated the cost to the Soviet at $500,000,- 
ooo after two months of hostilities. On March 3, even as 
the Mannerheim line was cracking, the Associated Press 
reported the capture of 100 tanks in a single action near 
Uouma. Successes like this go far to offset the gains made 
elsewhere. Further, they can only reflect most adversely 
on the absence or inefficiency of the Soviet measures of 
security for its mechanized columns. 

The Soviet attacks have made much use of planes. One 
report (United Press) speaks of 180 bombers preceding 
an attack. Many other reports mention low-flight machine 
gunning and bombing. But from what can be gathered, 
this means of war has not so far become a major one. 
The Finns consider it more of an annoyance than a serious 
hazard, and they have developed a ready technique against 
it. Armed troops in general fire at low- flying planes with 
every weapon at hand. Unarmed troops scatter for cover. 
According to the realistic dispatches of W. L. White, 
New York Post, the Finns have a marvelous natural equip- 
ment for such antiaircraft tactics. 
among the world’s best marksmen 
best runners. 


They are not only 
but also the world’s 


All armies of the world are getting a lesson from Fin- 
land on the value of marksmanship. There is not the 
least reason to doubt the stories about Finnish soldiers with 
records of forty and fifty foemen to their credit. Marks- 
manship has long been of deep interest in their country, 
and two of the chief elements of their defense of it are un- 
questionably marksmanship and morale, a hard pair to 
beat. Marksmanship, to be sure, is a main builder of 
morale. There is no soldier like the soldier sure of his 
weapon and his ability to use it. 

The famous ski patrols have furnished for Finland's 
army the touch of armed glamour Stuart's cavalry once 
gave to the Army of Virginia by combining mobility and 
effective harassment. As with Stuart's squadrons, the 
mobility has come as much through foreknowledge of 
the country gained in peace as through actual speed of 
movement, though the ski patrols are credited with sixty 
miles per day. "Theie harassment, of course, owes its 
chief effectiveness to marksmanship rather than to shock 
action. Here, perhaps, a better historical parallel is to be 
found in the action of the New England militia against 
the British column retiring after Concord and Lexington. 
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The difference lies in the fact that the Finns were trained 
beforehand for that type of action and the New England 
farmers were not. If they had been, the British column 
would have been cut to pieces before ever it reached 
Boston. 

The terrain of Finland particularly lends itself to harass- 
ing action. No army invading such country but can well 
afford to keep about one-third of its forces constantly en- 
gaged on missions of security. If ever there were a situa- 
tion in which a formation of continuous advance guards 
across the invading fronts, amplified by strong flank and 
rear guards, were justified, it is the situation now to be 
found in Finland. Unless this “contact imminent’ meth- 
od of advancing is generally adopted by the Soviet forces, 
we can expect to read right on of minor Finnish encircle- 
ments each resulting in Soviet losses of men and matériel 
out of all proportion to the Finnish troops engaged. And 
we can expect to see further Soviet gains only at the tre- 
mendous total cost per mile that has so far been the rule. 

Spain seemed to show that it is possible to learn right 
on the battlefield how to fight a war, provided the op- 
posing force is not capable of sustained offensive action. 
Certainly the Loyalist army was not an army in the full 
sense to begin with, and became one only through the 
experience of actual fighting. The Soviet force, on the 
other hand, is an organized force, which should make it 
easier for the lessons of the battlefield to be correctively 
applied. But there are, of course, reasons concerning 
methods of leadership which apply within the Soviet 
army much as they did within the Loyalist forces, which 
may prevent an efficient application of. experience. 

Some of the stories of Finnish artillery prowess are 
harder to credit. The silencing of Russian guns by a 


single minutely calculated shot can happen once -in a 


hundred times perhaps but not as often as it has been 

rted. At the same time, there is no reason to discredit 
what has probably been exceedingly accurate firing by 
crack Finnish batteries. With gun crews that know their 
guns, and with correct data, it doesn’t take many rounds 
to accomplish neutralization. 

For close combat, as reported in many accounts, the 
Finns prefer their hunting knives to the bayonet. It is 
not clear whether this kind of hand-to-hand fighting is 
typical of the whole army, or simply of troops from certain 
regions. 

All told, it is questionable whether the battles in Fin- 
land contain any forecast of the methods to be used later 
on in serious fighting elsewhere. It seems to be indicated 
that Soviet offensive warfare is not likely to prove a grave 
threat to any well-trained, well-led, and well-equipped 
army ina ssible theater of war, provided numbers can 
be ened o are anywhere near equal. The taking of 
the Mannerheim lines certainly means nothing in terms 
of the Maginot Line or the West Wall. Those greater 
fortifications were not built in haste; and were not pre- 
pared without a most thorough weighing of the effect of 
heavy artillery bombardments. They are not made up, 
in general, of separate, easily uprooted emplacements. 
Here a story by Augur, the famous British news writer, 
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in the New York Times is worth considering. “le is 
certain,” he says, “that German engineers are tunnelling 
toward the French line.” It has been reported since the 
beginning of the war that German submarines are now 
equipped with some type of “silencer.” Is it possible for 
extensive mining operations to be conducted by some 
improved method so silent that listening devices cannot 
pick up the noise of work? It seems improbable. 

If fighting should soon open on new fronts, say in east- 
ern Turkey near the Soviet oil fields, it is more probable 
that it would find the Russian troops on the defensive 
than on the offensive. The Finland fighting has given 
us no idea of their defensive mettle, except that an army 
which is none too well coordinated in the attack is liable 
to be careless in the defense. 

A campaign near the Caucasus might easily become, to 
a large extent, mountain warfare with its own special 
problems. And not far away, too, are desert and semi- 
desert regions. Any army, however, which the Allies 
might use in these new regions would largely consist of 
troops already used to the difficulties of desert and moun- 
tain fighting. 

In the air, there is now more reason to believe that pur- 
suit planes have been finding it harder to intercept or run 
down the bombers of the enemy. At least there have been 
enough reports of unprevented flights deep into hostile 
territory to warrant such a comment. And there have 
been fewer admissions of losses. On the other hand, there 
is the report of some weeks ago from Otto Tolischus, the 
New York Times correspondent in Berlin, which says that 
“air battles, so far, have convinced the Germans it is im- 
possible to carry out such long-distance raids by bombers 
unless they are protected by accompanying pursuit 
planes.” 

Except in Finland, the war in the air, like that on the 
ground, was still, in the words of the British troops in 
France, a “‘sitzkrieg” instead of a blitzkrieg, at the time of 
going to press. But spring is here; and with the coming 
of this which may be the most terrible season in the his- 
tory of man and the wars of man, perhaps we shall have 
our answers soon enough to the unsolved riddles of war- 
fare. 

The unique story of antiaircraft measures yet to come 
from any ol the zones of fighting is Time’s report on Jan 
Sibelius, the world-famed Finnish composer, author of 
Finlandia and other symphonic works. When the whining 
discord of Soviet plane motors breaks in with angry 
crescendo upon the composition of the master musician 
of the world, he leaves his music, grabs a powerful hunt- 
ing rifle, and runs out of his house to pot at the passing 
planes. Sibelius, however, is not the first world figure to 
take individual antiaircraft measures of his own. Back in 
1925, when the French found it necessary to use aircraft 
in overcoming the forces of Abd el Krim in their mountain 
defenses, Abd el Krim himself used the same single- 
handed tactics. In Personal History, Vincent Sheean de- 
scribes how the hardy chieftain would dash out of his 
headquarters cave, rifle at the ready, and let fly whenever 
the French flew over. 
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ANTITANK TARGETS; 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Moving Targets. Few ranges are equipped with targets 


chat simulate moving tanks or trucks. Yet with armored 
and unarmored motor vehicles as standard or in 
all major armies, it is just as essential that riflemen, ma- 
chine gunners, antitank gunners and artillery gunners 
learn how to fire effectively at moving targets as at sta- 
tionary ones. Moving target courses are needed for train- 
ing personnel in our newly formed antitank gun units. 

For this reason the articles on field firing ranges which 
appeared recently in The Royal Engineer Journal and La 
Revue d'Infanterie are of note. Major Lewis’ description 
in The Royal Engineer Journal of the several antitank 
ranges prepared in Great Britain is particularly valuable. 
Such a one is at Lydd where up to 1938 the only system 
used was a silhouette target mounted on a skid and towed 
through a wire rope hitched to a truck. Disadvantages of 
this device were: Low speed; blowing of target skids from 
course during high winds; rupture of tow cable by missiles, 
or by unexpected resistance of the skids being blown 
against obstacles; loss of time in turning truck around for 
next run; limited number of targets towable at one time 
and consequent limit on men who can fire simultaneously; 
lack of surprise element in a skid system. 

Two types of runs were subsequently built, each using 
a narrow guage, protected track, and flat cars for carrying 
targets. The first system consisted of two straight runs, 
one across and one diagonal to the line of fire. These speci- 
ications were set up: Speeds up to 30 mph; four silhouette 
ot box targets to be towed at one time; time interval be- 
tween runs to be reduced to the minimum; operation 
possible even with winds up to 40 mph; usable for either 
antitank gun or rifle practices. Motor driven winch and 
endless tow cable were used to move the target-carrying 
cars, 

It was necessary to have targets run in both directions in 
order to reduce the time interval between runs. 

The system installed at Lydd consisted of: 

(a) Two runs, each using 2-foot guage light railway 
track laid in a trench with a low parapet and revetted on 
the firing side. 


(b) The tow on each run consisted of three or four flat 


cats carrying a wooden superstructure and protected by 
) the trench. Silhouette or box targets were mounted on the 


superstructure. Each run and return, including the mark- 
ing of targets took six minutes. Four men could fire in 
this time. 

(c) A 1-inch endless wire cable was used on each 
course, passing around a fixed pulley at the outer end 
and leading back to a wire haulage winding wheel (one 


for each course) in the winch house. Each cable passed 
around its winding wheel twice and then through guide 
pulleys and a tensioning device which consisted of a 
loaded car on an incline, reinforced with vertical lifting 
weights. 

(d) In the winch house was a go h.p. air cooled engine 
and gear box, driving through a mule 


tiple drive and re- 
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versing box to either of the two winding wheels mounted 
on the same shaft. An indicator gear was also used to 
show the position of the targets to the engine operator. 
With it was an automatic cut-out switch to turn off the 
engine in the event of over-run or emergency. A brake 
mechanism, controlied by the operator permitted checking 
of the winding wheels. 

The diagonal course at Lydd is 1,000 yards long, the 
cross course 744 yards. The lead-in to the winch house 
from the junction of the two courses is 1,285 yards long. 

The wire cable, which runs between the rails, is sup- 
ported on wooden blocks at intervals of fifteen yards. On 
the lead-in run the cable is supported on sleepers placed 
twenty yards apart alongside the track. 

On a range in North Ireland a Ford V-8 chassis is used 
in the winch house, pulleys being substituted for the rear 
wheels so that a multiple belt can be used for driving the 
countershaft carrying the winding wheels. 

The cost of the Lydd system, exclusive of engine and 

ear box, was approximately 4,365 pounds sterling 
(roughly $20,000). 

In order to obviate a dislocation of training through 
mechanical breakdown, a standby to the winch gear was 
arranged by having a truck on hand which could tow two 
targets mounted on flat cars which ran on the same rail 
system as the winch course. While marking is in process 
at the end of the run, the truck is hitched onto the reverse 
end of the tow. 

The second system installed at Lydd was a jinking 
(dodging) course, which provided more realistic target 
runs. A flexible layout was sought so that tank tactical 
formations could be reproduced, and natural cover em- 
ployed in such a way that the gunner would not know 
where the target might reappear. Variable speeds were 
wanted and also means for sending individual targets on 
alternative runs. Sharp turns were sought. 

As firing on this course was to be included in classifica- 
tion practice for antitank units, delays between runs were 
undesirable. Provision also had to be made to counteract 
the strong prevailing winds, and to protect mechanical 
parts from projectiles and gravel. 

Lastly the range had to be kept clear of obstructions, 
keeping power stations out of the danger area and using 
natural cover or trenches for the rail courses. A standby 
was needed for emergency use in the event of breakdowns. 

A continuous rail electric system with independently 
controlled targets was first considered, but was discarded 
owing to the complicated electrical controls required, the 
disruption which would result from an electrical fault, the 
danger of having live rails on the range, and the high cost 
entailed. 

Another electrical system comprising a series of straight 
independent runs carrying separate targets operated by 
electrical capstans was next considered. Its cost and other 
difficulties led it to be discarded also. 

The system finally adopted consisted of targets carried 
on low flat cars, each propelled by its own 19 h.p. gasoline 
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A British Antitank Training Range 


engine. Two cars run down each arm of the range at in- 
tervals determined by the control officer, giving the effect 
of sections of a tank pl: atoon advancing around each flank 
of their objective. The system can be used j in conjunction 
with the cross and diagonal runs described above. On 
each arm are triangular junctions where one target can 
cither be directed down a by- -pass run or be allowed to go 
straight through to the finishing point. At the end of 
the by- -pass the track makes a tiny loop so that the target 
then reverses, returns to the triangular junction and con- 
tinues from there to the finishing loop. All switch points 
are spring operated except the point for the by-pass di- 
version which is under remote control from a nearby 
bombproof. 

The flat cars run on rails laid in a trench. Light armor 
(8-mm.) is placed on the ends and tops of flat cars to 
minimize damage from practice ammunition, while wire 
netting is used at the sides to keep out gravel. 

Starting and speed control are ingenious. The engine 
drives to the front wheels through a hydraulic coupling 
of the fluid flywheel type and a simple chain drive. There 
is no clutch. The engine is har | up through the fluid 
flywheel. At the starting point the car is left on a slight 
incline, a stop against one front wheel. When the car is 
released by remote control from a bombproof, it runs over 
a throttle ramp placed between the rails of the track. 
This ramp operates a lever projecting beneath the car. 
The lever opens the throttle one-third. Raising another 
ramp farther down the run increases the throttle opening 
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to two-thirds. If full throttle is desired, a third ramp is 
raised. Another ramp is positioned so that when taeed it 
contacts a different lever and shuts off the throttle. 

The braking mechanism consists of a trailing brake arm 
at the end of which is a sprung pad. When it is desired to 
retard the target car, a “check” brake ramp is raised by 
remote control so that it lifts the brake arm and applies 
the brakes for the length of the ramp. The sprung brake 
pad can be put on ches side of the trailing brake arm, 
Thus a different set of ramps can be used to brake No. 2 
target car. By carrying two sets of brake pads No. 2 car 
can be retarded from either the right or left ram 

To stop the car the brake must be held on and the igni- 
tion cut. This is done through a magneto ramp in con- 
junction with a “final” brake ramp which operate a dual- 
purpose trip lever on the car and thereby cut the i ignition 
and insert a hook into a loop on the trailing beske arm, 
holding the brake on after the brake ramp has been passed 
over. 

The car and controls must be robust, yet simple and 
chez ap. Two throttle controls, two brake ramps, and one 
ignition ramp had to be located all on one side of the 
track center line (2-foot guage) so that a different set of 
ramps could be used on the opposite run. 

The car weighed 1,400 pounds, its armorplate 325 
pounds, the ballast and cage 175 pounds, the target and 
frame 250 pounds; total ot 150 pounds. It was almost 
2% feet high to top of spark plugs, had a wheelbase of 
2% feet and an over-all length, including long spring 
buffers, of 101A feet. 

All track curves on main runs were made with a 150- 
foot radius, except for one with a 65-foot radius. By-pass 

180-degree loops were laid with curves of 20-foot radius, 
banked nine inches. Three-inch banking was used on the 
150-foot curves and 5-inch banking on the 65-foot curves. 

A light target frame, fitted with sliding end pieces and 
side silhouettes, was found most suitable. All are quickh 
replaceable if badly shot up. 

Bombproof shelters are connected with the firing point 
by telephone. 

A maximum speed of 20 mph is used, although up to 
30 mph is possible by readjustment. The throttle is cut 
down about 100 yards before reaching every curve, then is 
opened just before the car strikes a check brake ramp close 
to the curve 

Each course or run is over 1,200 yards long, plus a by- 
pass run of over 600 yards on one course and over 300 on 
the other. 

Six to 64 minutes is required for each run, when the 
maximum speed attained is 20 mph. 


An experimental car has been tested with a brake oper- 
ated by vacuum from the induction type. The governor, 
instead of the butterfly throttle is worked by the throttle 
trip mechanism and when the governor cuts out it also 
applies the brake. The first throttle ramp sets the gov- 
ernor to one speed, the second increases it, and the third 
further increases it. 

Spare parts, such as throttle trip assemblies, magnet 
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cut-out trip assemblies, and trailing brake arms are kept on 
hand in order to avoid long delays when breakdowns 
occur. 

There appear to be many valuable pointers in Major 
Lewis’ description of the antitank firing courses on the 
Lydd range. Perhaps they will be of assistance to those 
who may be charged with constructing similar courses on 
our fring ranges. 

ot pu @ 

Artillery attacks, infantry supports. Startling is the 
claim made by ‘‘F.S.B.” in Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, under the title “Modern Warfare— 
Mobile or Missile.”’ He contends that not tanks, not in- 
fantry, but more accurate, more effective artillery bom- 
bardments coupled with surprise, achieved the victories of 
ig18 -both those of the Allies and those of the Central 
Powers. Skillful infantry action, he says, was secondary. 

“In the Great War,” he writes, “the traditional rdles of 
attack and support, dloued respectively to infantry and 
artillery were gradually interchanged. In all the successful 
offensives it was artillery that made the real attack and 
infantry that acted in support, but the interchange of rdles 
came about so gradually that few realized what was hap- 
pening; indeed, it has been suggested that, as the inter- 
change was not completed until the attack on Mount 
Maes by the Canadian Corps only ten days before the 
Armistice, its significance may have been overlooked. Its 
results were, however, sufficiently striking; indeed it may 
be that they were a portent. For practical purposes the 
whole of this attack was carried out by the artillery, only 
1,200 infantry going into action. Yet 1,300 unwounded 
prisoners were taken, while great numbers of Germans 
were killed and wounded, 800 German dead, most of 
whom had probably not seen a Canadian, being gathered 
and buried in the Mount Houy area alone. The complete 
overthrow of the German defenses was achieved at a total 
cost of 60 killed and 360 wounded only.” 

F.S.B’s arguments apparently are based primarily on 
more or less static situations where “‘to be really effective, 
the (artillery) blow must be correctly aimed and must 
come as a surprise. In other words, the fire must not only 
be accurate but must also be ‘predicted,’ with its targets 
located before hand.” Great massing of artillery is indi- 
cated. Of course, when F.S.B’s conditions can be satisfied, 

“the enemy may quite possibly be destroyed outright by 
the artillery blow mg but if this proves to be impossible 
there is ample evidence to show that he can be so de- 
moralized by it that infantry can close with him and com- 
plete his destruction without serious losses.” 

F.S.B. derides mobile actions—“high speed flanking 
maneuvers to be substituted for frontal attacks.’ He says 
further: “Although it may be conceded that such tactics 
were often succcessful in days when men attacked their 
enemies with bayonets, swords, and lances—i.e., with 
weapons which did not require renewal (of ammunition) 
during and after each engagement, and which were more 
effective when used in combination with shock action—it 


is hardly conceivable that they will still be the best for 


men who fight with modern armaments requiring huge 
supplies of ammunition, and unmistakably confe rring 
enormous tactical advantages on the soldier who can con- 
trive to do his fighting sti anding still while his enemies 
have to operate on the move.” 


The number and force of the blows will de pend solely 
on the number of bullets and shells that can be fired. In 
these conditions, writes F.S.B., it would appear that 
one of the foremost tactical considitadens must be the 
maintenance of ammunition supply as necessary to a 
modern army as an uninterrupted and lavish supply of 
water to a fire brigade. To detach part of a force in order 
to try and deliver blows from flank and rear is rather like 
sending a few firemen in asbestos suits with a water cart 
and two or three hand buckets round to the back door. 

Mobility may be as useful to an army as to a fire 
brigade, but as long as armies fight with missiles it seems 
unlikely that very much can be gained by being able to 
move men and weapons about at high speeds if ies sup- 
plies of ammunition cannot keep up with them.” 


One can pick many flaws in F.S.B’s line of reasoning. 
First of all, if a fire is in the front of a building a mere 

water attack there will not prevent its burning farther 
back. To put it out completely i it must be attacked from 
the rear. The analogy is poor at best, because in war 
frontal attack is senseless battering at a stone wall, with 
resulting loss of energy and lives, if there is a way to go 
around the wall. Moreover, the expenditure of bullets 
and shells, as well as lives, is far less when the flank or rear 
can be reached and attacked. 


Perhaps major warfare in western Europe offers few op- 
portunities for mobile operations, but certainly such tactics 
are the only sound ones for any conflict that may come on 
this continent. Of course, adequate ammunition supply 
must be provided, and hook added to hook in order to 
knock out the opponent. Mere mobility alone will not 
win. And if the action on foot, which must necessarily 
follow the mobile maneuver, does not by immediate attack 
take every advantage of the surprise achieved through the 
rapid movement, then little or nothing will be gained. 
There must be no pause once a wide envelopment is 
launched. 


F.S.B. wrote his article before Poland was treated to 
mobile warfare. Perhaps his opinions may now have 


changed. 
é Sate tT 


Wartime Commissions. No permanent commissions in 
the British Army are to be given during the War except to 
cadets in Cadet Colleges, candidates from Universities, 
officers of the Supplementary Reserve and the Territorial 
Army, and Army Cadets who have already qualified for 
permanent commissions or for admission to Cadet Col- 
leges. 

All other commissions are ‘emergency commissions in 
the land forces for the duration of the war.” Normally 
these will be in the rank of second lieutenant, except for 
those who in peacetime normally are appointed direct to 
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first lieutenant. Commissions will be for a probationary 
period of three months. 

Certain See a make applicants eligible for con- 
sideration for immediate emergency commissions. For 
example, holders of Certificate “B” gained in senior di- 
vision of Officers’ Training Corps; holders of qualification 
certificate from officer-producing units of Territorial 
Army; ex-ofhicers of Regular Army, Territorial Army, or 
Supplementary Reserve who are not members of the 
Regular Army Reserve of Officers or Territorial Army 
Reserve of Officers. 


Holders of Certificate “A” and candidates recommend- 
ed by universities will be considered for further training in 
officer cadet training units before being commissioned. 
Age limits: 18 to 31, except for applicants who have pre- 
vious commissioned service or possess special technical 
or academic qualifications, in whose cases the limit ex- 


tends to 6o. 


After numerical requirements for immediate commis- 
sions and for a continuous flow through officer cadet train- 
ing units have been obtained, all future officer require- 
ments will be met by selection from among men who have 
served a period i in the ranks and have been recommended 
for training as officers. Emergency commissions to fill 
existing requirements will be given to certain highly 
recommended men in ranks without their undergoing 
further training. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 


¢ vf 
GERMANY 


Infantry artillery. U. S. infantry has no organic artillery, 
but many armies do, notably the Russian and German. 
Besides its light mortars (three per company), heavy 
mortars (eight per battalion), antitank guns (twelve per 
regiment), the German infantry regiment also has its 
cannon or artillery company ( igth Co.). Presumably this 
contains four platoons, as various sources credit it with 
six 75-mm. howitzers and two 150-mm. howitzers of spe- 
cial light design. 

Why mix artillery with infantry—habitually an organic 
part? Reasons are given by Lieutenant Colonel Walzer, 
in Militar Wochenblatt, in an article which antedates the 

resent war. 

Before considering his comments, one should reflect on 
German policy as opposed to ours. We keep arms and 
branches separate; attach one to another when necessary. 
Our theory: Avoid loading the infantry commander with 
auxiliaries not habitually required i in combat. The German 
theory: Make the infantry regiment a combat unit of 
mixed weapons; make integral in each unit the combat 
elements normally required. For example: In the platoon 
one light mortar and three light machine guns; in the 
rifle company two heavy machine guns; in the battalion 
(heavy weapons company) eight heavy machine guns and 
eight heavy mortars; in the regiment a mounted recon- 
naissance platoon, antitank company, and cannon (artil- 
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lery) company. Having these elements habitually pres. 
ent they are not strange to the unit commander, he be. 
comes accustomed to using them; associates them with 
other elements in combined training; makes them a part 
of his combat team. Is this not sound? 

Of course it may be argued that the commander's re- 
sponsibilities are multiplied and his unit’s mobility de. 
creased. But this seems specious reasoning. Given suitable 
transport these weapons should have no more retarding 
effect when in a unit than when following or preceding 
it as a separate arm. Once combat has begun, their in- 
fluence can be brought to bear, wherever necessary, more 
quickly and more effectively than if their support had to 
be requested through various command echelons and pre- 
carious communication channels. 


Credit for the lightning success won by the German 
Army in Poland has been accredited first to blinding the 
enemy and paralyzing him through his airdromes, rail- 
ways, roads, and bridges; second, to the marching powers 
of German infantry; third, to the close infantry-artillery 
teamwork; and fourth, to maximum exploitation by 
armored divisions which advanced deep into Polish terri- 
tory through gaps existing or created in the defender's 
lines. Sound tactics and capable leadership must also be 
recognized. 


But note the third point: close infantry-artillery team- 
work. The German division has one organic artillery unit 
comprising thirty-six light field howitzers of 105-mm. 
caliber, and also something like eight 150-mm. howitzers. 
Each of the three infantry regiments of the division has its 
cannon company and light and heavy mortars. Thus the 
overhead fire support for regiments is tremendous. The 
immediate close support can be had instanter, without re- 
quest; it’s there when wanted, under the C.O. 

But not enough of it, and not of appropriate character- 
istics, says Colonel Walzer. His views: 

In position warfare the problem is simpler. It is in war 
of movement that “the Regulations cannot give us that 
fine sense which makes for perfect teamwork when the in- 
fantry and artillery must rely upon mutual cooperation.’ 
Not everyone has the gift of being able to cooperate. Ger- 
man FSR, par. 330: 

The outcome of the attack depends entirely upon the team 
work between the attacking infantry and the artillery sup- 


porting it. Neither as to time nor as to space must the 
operations of the two arms be separated throughout the action. 


Artillery must fire at points on which infantry requires 
support at a given moment. This rarely is obtained; never 
is perfect. Justified complaints of the past can be attri- 
buted to lack of teamwork and mutual appreciation of the 
capacity of the arms. At best the demand for close co- 
operation is a compromise that aims to do justice to both 
arms—but satisfies neither. 

In combined field exercises all seems to go well. The 
exercises are carefully planned. The execution covers up 
deficiencies. The director and staff cannot observe all de- 
tails. 
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Ir helps little to attach the supporting artillery: then the 
rtillery serves two masters; mutual satisfaction seldom re- 
sults. The artillery battalion commander makes himself 
unpopular either with his own superior or with the infan- 
trv commander. 

Moreover the commander of the artillery regiment of- 
-en is faced with a crisis in the action at a time when two 
if his battalions may be with the infantry regiments. Even 
with good communications, it may take an hour or two to 
get hele fire shifted to the critical area. Says the author: 


In the face of the great importance and effect of the artil- 
lery concentration which the division must be prepared to 
execute at any time during an operation, the commander of 
the division artillery cannot dispense with any of his bat- 
talions. Yet he will lose control over them [under the present 
scheme of things}, even though he may merely “attach” 
them to the infantry. “Attached artillery” cannot be linked 
with aviation or an observation battalion, for that would 
mean to deprive the infantry of the direct control over this 
artillery. It is therefore essential for the commander of the 
division artillery constantly to have his entire artillery well 
in hand. 


Another point is the importance of acquaintanceship 
and spirit of comradeship among the officers, if not the 
enlisted men as well. Nothing promotes better and quicker 
action than the confidence developed through acquaint- 
anceship. The association of certain artillery battalions 
with given infantry regiments for peacetime maneuvers 
fails to achieve satisfactory results unless the association 
extends over a period of several weeks or months. Even 
then the effects are lost unless the maneuvers are repeated 
frequently, since changes in personnel disrupt the co- 
operative spirit developed. Units that go into war together 
may be mutual strangers. 


This situation can be alleviated only by organically assign- 
ing artillery to the infantry regiment in time of peace. . 
In this combination, the infantry and artillery will best meet 
the demands for teamwork made in . . . German FSR... . 
The problems of organization and training present no undue 
difficulties. . . . The infantry regiment requires an artillery 
battalion of three batteries of four guns each. The specifica- 
tions of the gun must be as follows: Weight of gun in firing 
position not exceeding 2,200 pounds; silhouette less than 3 
feet, 3 inches; caliber 75 mm.; range 9,000 to 10,000 yards; 
4 charges; armor-piercing shell; split trail; draft, team of six. 


This artillery battalion could be built on the present 
cannon company says Colonel Walzer, and adds in con- 
clusion that these fe Rd would accrue: 


The commanders and other officers of the unit become 
closely acquainted with each other, thus assuring one of the 
first prerequisites for smooth teamwork. It compels the com- 
manding officer of the infantry regiment to consider “his” 
artillery in all of his provisions and orders. . His artillery 
will be available for any mission and in any s situation, which 
eliminates the necessity of making a special request for this 
artillery support. 

Greater ability to combat tanks. 

The division artillery remains at the immediate disposal 





of the artillery commander who thus commands a firepower 
commensurate to any situation. Whether this organization 
permits the reduction of the strength of the hghe field artil- 
lery regiment by one battalion, or its motorization, 1s a ques- 
tion which has not been decided. 

Considering the advantages of this organization with re- 
gard to antitank defense and the ability to deliver a barrage, 
it 1s appropriate also for defensive action and position war- 
tare. 


In all armies branch spirit has a tendency to run to ex- 
cessive clannishness, with unfortunate effects on co- 
operation and teamwork. It is unlikely that this condition 
will ever be rectified completely so long as units of the 
various arms are not held together in divisions during 
peacetime so that division spirit and teamwork may de- 
velop. Under the normal conditions prevailing in our 
army, many advantages would accrue if each infantry regi- 
ment had an artillery battalion assigned it as an organic 
component. It was found that 81-mm. mortars should be 
an infantry rather than an artillery weapon. Perhaps ad- 
ditional supporting weapons of longer range, or an ad- 
ditional mortar unit, directly under the regimental com- 
mander, is essential to insure the delivery of a large 
volume of supporting fire where needed and at time 
needed. Then the artillery could be held intact under 
division control for concentrations required by the division 
as a whole. j 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Identification of modern airplanes. Study the latest 
planes built in various countries, and you will be amazed 
at the similarity between all of them within any one class 
—observation, pursuit, bombardment. They vary only in 
small detail. This being the case, how are enemy planes 
to be distinguished from friendly planes, is the question 
raised by General “X” in a recent issue of L’Air and 
Tobtli (Mexico). Identification was difficult in 1918. 
Today it is a grave problem, and especially so when planes 
are flying at high altitudes. 


Pilots are less concerned than the antiaircraft gunners 
on the ground because it is usually possible for a pilot of 
one plane to identify another plane as friendly or hostile 
before getting dangerously close to it. 


With good optical instruments recognition is possible 
from the ground during daylight hours in favorable at- 
mospheric conditions. But at night or in cloudy weather 
the task is difficult. 

The author suggests that French aircraft might use a 
special siren like that tried out in France years ago, in 
order to inform air guards and gunners that the plane is 
friendly. 

Special lights and flares also are practicable. However, a 
changing code would be <leerd yo that enemy planes 
could not use the same device for deception. 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL, as most of our readers know, is the 
brain child of Captain William S. Triplet, Infantry, 
who is on duty with the 28th Infantry whose home 
station is Fort Niagara, New York. 

vo. 

Mayor ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry, has contributed to The 
JouRNAL and other service and civilian periodicals for 
the past two decades. Fle is on duty with the Historical 
Section, the Army War College. 

ys oe 

LIEUTENANT D. L. piIcKsoN, USMCR, who designed the 
cover for this number, lives at Boston. You may have 
noticed his syndicated comic strip Sergeant Stony Craig 
which appears in many newspapers. 

i a 

CAPTAIN GUNNER is a Reserve artilleryman who prefers to 

write under a pseudonym. . 
a 

CAPTAIN JOSEPH H. HARPER, Infantry, entered the service 
as a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve in the summer 
of 1922 after g graduation from the ROTC, University of 
Delaware. In January, 1923, he accepted appointment 
in the Regular Army as a second lieutenant of Infantry. 
He is a graduate of the Infantry School Company Of- 
ficers’ Came (1931), and the Signal School Communi- 
cation Officers’ Course (1935). Captain Harper is on 
duty with the 22d Infantry, Fort McPherson, Georgia. 

ae 

Major WILLIAM F. HEAVEY, Corps of Engineers, is the 
engineer instructor at the Infantry School. 

oe S 
MaAJor MYRON P. LUND, Infantry NGUS, saw service dur- 
ing the World War with the Navy. Enlisting in the 
Minnesets National Guard in 1922, he won his com- 
mission as captain of Infantry in 1925. He now com- 
mands the 3d Battalion, 135th Infantry, Minnesota 
National Guard. Major Lund is a graduate of the In- 
fantry School Company Officers’ Course (1932). He 
resides at Dawson, Minnesota, where he heads the Lund 
Publishing Company. He is the author of numerous 
texts that deal with the special problems involved in 
National Guard Training. 
Se. 2 

Major THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artillery Corps, is an 
instructor at the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth. He is a prolific writer on military 
subjects and his work has appeared in leading periodi- 


cals, civil and military. 





LIEUTENANT JAMES T. PARMELEE, Infantry Reserve, is on 
active duty (Thomason Act) with the 28th Infantry, 


with home station at Fort Niagara, New York. 
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FLETCHER PRATT, the New York writer, continues his in- 
terest in American soldiers. He has recently joined the 
staff of the magazine Time as a specialist in things mili- 
tary. 

ee oT, 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. M. SCAMMELL has had long sery- 
ice with the California National Guard. He enjoys a 
considerable reputation for his research in the field of 
military history. The fruits of this research have ap- 
pe: ared not only in this magazine but also in other sery- 
ice journals, foreign and domestic. 


a 
Major ROSLYN SEYMOUR is an officer of the Army of the 
United States. 
e unig 
CAPTAIN ARTHUR SYMONS, Coast Artillery Corps Reserve, 
is a newcomer to the ranks of JoURNAL authors. A 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh (1930), | 
was commissioned in the Reserve Corps from the 
ROTC. As you will gather from his article he has had 
considerable experience with CCC duty. In civil life, 
Captain Symons is business manager of radio station 


WEMD at Frederick, Maryland. 
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CAPTAIN FREDERICK P. TODD is a former member of the 
107th Infantry, N.Y.N.G. (the Seventh New York), 
with which regiment he served in grades from second 
lieutenant to captain., He was placed on the inactive list 
in 1936 owing to change of residence from New York. 
He is a graduate of Princeton University (1925), the 
Infantry School Company Officers’ Course (1933) and 
the Chemical Warfare School National Guard Unit 
Officers’ Course (1935). He is a former editor of the 
Journal, American Military Institute and is now the sec- 
retary of that organization. Captain Todd is an archivist 
with the War Department Division, The National 
Archives, Washington. 
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LIEUTENANT JAMES D. WILMETH, Infantry, is one of The 
JouRNAL’s expanding circle of younger authors. A 
graduate of the Military Academy (1934) and the 
Infantry School Regular Course (1938), he is on duty 


with the tanks at Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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Expert 


OUR MILITARY CHAOS; THE TRUTH ABOUT 
DEFENSE. By Oswald Garrison Villard. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1939. 202 Pages; Index; $1.75 


According to his publishers “It is doubtful if there is a 
man in America better qualified to write Our Military 
Chaos than Mr. Villard.’” The qualifications that prompt 
this ringing pronouncement are: 


1. He was a member of the original Harvard Military 
Company. 
. He graduated from the Harvard Military Science 
Course with an “A.”’ 
3. He served a hitch “‘in the First Massachusetts Coast 
Guard Artillery [sic] of the militia.’ 
4. He has been “a life long student of military and 
naval affairs” but for many years “a convinced paci- 


fist.” 


tw 


These qualifications obviously elevate Mr. Villard to 
that somewhat mysterious title “military expert” which 
enables him to dissect our military and naval establish- 
ments, to condemn all that he finds, and to indulge in 
some wholesale and wholehearted viewing-with-alarm. 

Now it comes as a distinct shock to find a military 
— particularly one boasting such qualifications as Mr. 

Villard, resorting to such devices as half-truths, ex parte 
quotations, and over-and-under statements. We are con- 
fident, of course, that these things were not intentional 
but mere slips that crept in through an excessive eagerness 
to blacken America’s armed forces. 

Let’s look at two or three. Expert Villard quotes Gen- 
eral Hagood in part—and in part only—to show that 

“America spent a billion dollars on the manufacture of 
artillery and artillery ammunition, but not a single shot 
was fired from an American gun by an American on the 
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Western Front except for some railroad artillery brought 
over by the Navy.” And further that we spent another 
billion and a half for airplanes and “never Hew a single 
airplane in France except a few of what were known as 
the ‘flying cofins’ which were used for observation only.” 
We quite agree that this was a sorry state of affairs and 
that an awakened people and Congress should never per- 
mit the reénactment of such inefhciency. 

Now it so happens that this disastrous lesson “my 
America into a bit of long- range planning from the i 
dustrial viewpoint—known as “‘industrial s iaien! 
The heart and soul of this scheme for a rapid transition 
from peace to war lies in small educational orders to key 
industries. Surely if Expert Villard smears us for our in- 
dustrial lag in World War I he must stand up and cheer 
for the steps taken to prevent a recurrence. But strangely 
enough he doesn’t. On pages 112-113 he lets fly at our 
educational orders with all the rhetoric at his command, 
shaking a warning finger at this milestone on the road to 
Fascism. Thus we are damned for a failure in industry in 
1917-18 and equally damned in 1939 for steps taken to 
prevent that very thing. Just what does the gentleman 
want? 

We might turn to Mr. Villard’s sensational exposé of 
the rising cost of our military and naval establishments. 
It would be illuminating if in a parallel column he had 
set forth the cost of a ship-of-the-line in 1865 and one in 
1939, and a round of artillery ammunition for the 1865 
equivalent of a 1939 field piece, and the cost of a modern 
tank and a flying fortress (not on deck in 1865), and the 
comparative value of the ration then and now. Had this 
been done perhaps his statement to the effect that our cur- 
rent budget exceeds the entire cost of the war in the year 
1865 would not strike even this expert as an amazing and 
ominous thing. Bue Mr. Villard doesn’t do this; he pre- 
fers to sidle by the expl: anatory half of the picture. 

He sidles by again when he shrills at our current Naval 
expenditures and denounces them as ridiculous unless in 
“imminent” danger of war. We would regret to think 
that “this life-long student of military and naval affairs,” 
this man who “graduated from the Harvard Military 
Science Course with an A,” is unaware of the number of 
years required to build a modern battlewagon or add sub- 
stantially to the fundamental power of a fleet. We are 
confident that Expert Villard could not be suggesting 
that we wait until the eve of war to initiate construction 
of a new battle line—or could we be mistaken? 
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Mr. Villard cracks hard at an observation made by 
General Douglas MacArthur in the March, 1927 In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL that “even death itself may become a 
boon when a man dies that a nation may live and fulfill 
its destiny.” One wonders how many Americans would 
find this sentiment as despicable as Oswald Garrison 
Villard finds it. 

Two pages further on the author quotes from another 
article in The INFANTRY JOURNAL, this time from the 
vear 1928. After quoting from this article in such fashion 
as to lead the casual reader to believe that it dealt with 
the country as a whole rather than with a military unit, 
Mr. Villard states flatly this officer ‘was certainly fortu- 
nate in not having been sued by Hitler for violation of 
copyright”—presumably of Mein Kampf. Surely Mr. 
Villard knows that Mein Kampf had not even been heard 
of on this side of the Atlantic in 1928 and that Herr Hitler 
himself was equally unknown outside of Germany. Of 
course Mr. Villard knows but he also knows that it is 
only by distortion that he can possibly raise even an 
anemic ghost of militarism in this country; and since 
that is true he has no hesitancy in doing it. 

We have selected these few examples to show Mr. 

Villard’s mental processes. We do not condemn Our 
Military Chaos; on the contrary we think that it would 
furnish our officer corps a liberal education in the strangely 
illogical and contradictory pronouncements of the pro- 
Sesional pacifist. Therefore Expert Villard’s book wins 


our enthusiastic recommendation. 
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Answer Man 


THE FATE OF MAN. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1939. 263 Pages; $2.50. 
At an age when most men are toasting rheumatic 

limbs and dreaming disconnectedly (and inaccurately ) 

of their long-lost youth, the indefatigable H. G. is still 
thrashing about in the cloud banks that veil the world of 
tomorrow. Not soon shall we see his like again. 

One would scarcely expect it but the fact remains that 
this latest addition to the Wellsian philosophy is almost 
without question the most closely reasoned and tightly 
written work that has ever lowed from that ever-lowing 
pen. In a matter of 263 brilliantly-written pages Wells 
sums up the world situation in all its ominous political, 
social, and scientific implications. Wells preaches adapta- 
tion as the world’s only possible salvation. And with a 
frankness and savagery that will offend many a Jew, 
Catholic, and Protestant he sets forth what he considers 
the forces of reaction that militate against adaptation. He 
sie: the Catholic Church to be the Number 1 reaction- 

». For the Jews he sees no palliative from their eternal 
siatiahie unless they partake in a “‘reconstruction so 
bold and wide, and amnesty so fundamental, that it will 
sweep the religion of the Chosen People and this age- 
long feud of Juif and anti-Juif out of the living interests 


of mankind altogether. Of Protestantism he feels little 
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concern for he thinks that “Protestantism carried on to 
its end is a complete acceptance of the limitless, impartial 
and continually more wonderful universe that scientific 
inquiry is illuminating for us; that is to say, it culminates 
in atheism without qualification.” 

Mr. Wells overlooks little in his sweeping condem- 
nations of the great world systems. . Totalitarianism. 
the British Oligarchy, Shintoism, 7 SE China. 
the American menciiitiennilll come in for smashing blows 
from that intellectual hammer that is Wells. 

He points out that three themes “‘interlace and pursue 
and develop each other” in the design of his book: 

There is first, that invention and science have completely 
altered the material environment of human life. Next that 
the disruptive driving force of an excess of bored and un- 
employed young men, which must in some manner find 
relief, will probably shatter human life altogether under the 
new conditions. And thirdly, that the existing mental organ 
ization of our species is entirely insufficient to control the 
present situation, which nevertheless might, with an ack 
quate effort, be controlled. “ . The first two create the 


problem to which the third indicates the only possible solu 
tion.” 


Mr. Wells solution is “adapt or perish.”” He ends his 
disturbing but challenging study with these prophetic 
words: 

Either the human imagination and the human will to live 
rises to the plain necessity of our case, and a renascent Hom 
sapiens struggles on to a new, a harder, and a happier world 
dominion, or he blunders down the slopes of failure through 
a series of unhappy phases, in the wake of all the monste 
reptiles and beasts that have flourished and lorded it on 
the earth before him, to his ultimate extinction. Either life 
is just beginning for him or it is drawing very rapidly to its 


close. . . . Meet it or shirk it, this is the present outlook 
for wtehind. 


H. G. always has all the answers and he never has any 
doubt about any of them. His answers this time merit 
plenty of thought. The military man may get a slightly 
different slant. 
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Whoosh! 


DIVE BOMBER: LEARNING TO FLY THE 
NAVY’S FIGHTING PLANES. By Lieutenant Rob- 
ert A. Winston, U. S. Navy. New York: Holiday 
House, 1939. 191 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


The Navy not only acquired a pilot when they signed 
up young Bob Winston but a first-class rival at the 
Marines’ million-dollar advertiser, John W. Thomason. 
This—apparently his first book—is the most exciting, 
hair-raising, factual account of a routine course of Alying 
instruction that is ever likely to be written. And this 
without any heroics, without any gilding of the lily, with- 
out any flights of fancy. The style is simple, restrained, 
dignified. Yet the effect is like detonating T.N.T. 

Mr. Winston gave up a five-year start in the news 
paper racket to sign up with the Navy as an aviation c: adet 
with the prospect of several years active duty (if he won 
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his wings) to be followed by reversion to the Naval 
Reserve. If they let this young officer revert to a reserve 
status now, the Navy just ain’t smart. 

Winston’s book is an account of his training starting 
with the elimination base at Floyd Bennett Field and 
carrying him through fleet maneuvers in the Pacific and 
eventually back to Pensacola where he is now serving as 
a fight instructor. 

One doesn’t read this pilot’s account; one lives it or 
rather flies it. This foot-slogging reviewer found him- 
self literally in a sweat trying to set down an armchair 
on the flight deck of the Lexington with the stern of that 
baby heaving up forty feet with every swell. And the 
living room floor did queer things the night we got a bit 
fuddled, failed to trust our instruments, attempted what 
turned out to be an outside loop at about a thousand feet, 
and almost ended up head on in Point Loma. 

If this lad doesn’t take your breath away you haven't 
any imagination or haven't any blood left in your veins. 
If you have both I can’t think of a more delightful way 
to invest two bucks. You will certainly get the cheapest 
and most thrilling ride of your lifetime. 
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Prelude to War 


UNDER THE BRITISH UMBRELLA. By Helen P. 
Kirkpatrick. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. 
358 Pages; $2.75. 


HOW WAR CAME. By Raymond Gram Swing. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1939. 266 Pages; 


$2.00. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR: FIRST PHASE. By 
Alfred Duff Cooper. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1939. 339 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


BRITISH WAR BLUE BOOK: Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to Parliament by Com- 
mand of His Majesty. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1939. 251 Pages; $1.50. 

All of these books have the same theme—the coming 
of World War II— and all are written from the same 
viewpoint—the British. 

Miss Kirkpatrick’s book starts off with a bang on that 
ever-fascinating topic—the British character. Her personal 
observations and pointed anecdotes make this the most 
interesting part of her book. I found the remainder a bit 
on the dull side, a rehash of the events leading to Septem- 
ber 1st enlivened somewhat by her wide circle of official 
and quasi-official contacts and the ensuing chit-chat, 
speculations, and clashing points of view. 

How War Came is a collection of Mr. Swing’s broad- 
casts from those tense days when every ear was glued to 
a radio. This book achieves an unusual quality of realism 
but it has nothing new to offer. 

Alfred Duff Cooper will be remembered as that doughty 
First Lord of the Admiralty who resigned his important 





A Study of Military Methods from 
the Earliest Times 


By 


Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Field 
Artillery; Hoffman Nickerson, form- 
erly Captain, U. S. Army; Colonel 
John W. Wright, Infantry. 


A comprehensive and scholarly study of 
wars and battles from earliest times through 
Frederick the Great. From early Oriental 
wars to the campaigns of the 18th Century 
the decisive battles of history are interest- 
ingly described and analyzed for their mili- 
tary significance and results. 
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“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.” 


MAJOR GENERAL FOX CONNER. 


600 Pages + 36 Maps + Bound in Cloth 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter R. Wheeler 


Infantry 


Foreword by 
Major General H. B. Fiske 
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Not a book of regulations, statistics 
and rules, for these are not character- 
istic of the battlefield, but a book that, 
after describing the tactical functions 
of the organic and attached units of 
the infantry battalion and of the sup- 
porting arms, takes the infantry bat- 
talion successively through the advance 
to battle, describes the special missions 
it may have to carry out, and follows 
it through all of the phases of attack 
and defense. Every phase of the bat- 
talion’s activity is illustrated by one or 
more of some 225 battlefield situations, 
derived from years of research into 
the combat experiences of American, 
British, French, and German battalion 
commanders. 

Officers who expect to serve in any 
capacity with a division must know the 
“what,” ‘‘why,” “when,” “where,” and 
“how’’ of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this 
book which is a new departure in mili- 
tary literature. 
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post as a gesture of protest after Munich. His book is als 
a collection of things that went before- things said and 
done—and as such it suffers considerably in continuity. 
Nevertheless it presents an admirable picture of a man 
who walked with reality and who was not taken in by 
Adolf. Most of Mr. Cooper's predictions have been 


fulfilled; a few, but very few, went screwy. 

The British War Blue Book, that much touted best 
seller, fully deserves its present vogue. It tells the story of 
the diplomatic maneuverings crisply, clearly, at times 
eloquently, and without any discernible trace of propa- 
ganda. It is by all odds the most gripping, 


the most literate 
tet the most convincing official document that has come 
out of this war or that is likely to. 

Each of these four books adds in its own way a few te- 
sounding chords to that ominous prelude to the present 
war. All four will be of far more value and interest twenty 
or thirty years from now. At the moment even the 
humblest of us needs no prodding of the memory to recall 
the major sprints in that international marathon to dis- 
aster. 


oe £¢ 
Dayroom Item 


ATTACK ON AMERICA. By General Ared White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 302 Pages 
$2.50. 


General Ared White (the name is a pseudonym) 
knows the United States Army inside out and while deal- 
ing with purely military matters he is convincing, in- 
teresting, and accurate. Unfortunately for the General he 
elected the medium of fiction to put across his prepared- 
ness thesis. And the General is decidedly not at home in 
the medium of fiction. His characters are wooden and 
incredible and the tale told, though hot stuff for the 
company dayroom, is scarcely worthy of a niche in an 
officer’s library. 

In brief the General starts out with a lull in the (or 
some) European war during which those powers for 
whom the United States has small stomach, take over 
Mexico with a dummy Mexican dictator as a front and 
raise a whale of an army (foreign manned) through the 
old Spanish gag of ‘ ‘volunteers.” A well-intentioned gOv- 
ernment, a blind Congress, a peace-drunk people, and a 
pacifist-controlled press refuse to recognize the ominous 
situation that really exists to the south. 

In due course the storm breaks and the appalling de- 
ficiencies of the U. S. Army in man power and materiel 
come to light. The 2d Division—the only stream-liner 
does its stuff in a top-hole delaying action, but against this 
much superior enemy it hasn't a ‘chenee. The horse cav- 
alry, called in from its polo and hunts, dies in the great 
cavalry tradition, gallantly and impotently. The enemy s 
hidden air bases in Mexico spawn a monstrous brood 
of bombers that sow death and destruction in our big cities 
and through the connivance of spies make a direct hit 
on the White House knocking off the President. 


Then things get worse. The Panama Canal is put out 
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of commission by blowing up a freighter in the locks. 


The explosion almost takes the hero with it but to the 
reader's dismay he escapes without a scratch. Ominous 
~ymors from the Orient, where a militant nation holds 
conquered China in vassalage, develop into a huge fleet 
accompanied by jammed transports. Detachments of 
the U. S. fleet in the Pacific take an awful walloping and 
before you can say Hirohito the Pacific Coast has been 
overrun and the boys in khaki are hanging on to the 
Rockies by tooth and nail. 

Meanwhile the drive from Mexico has bogged down 
after pushing five or six hundred miles north. 

Eventually the U. S. gets its loins girded up and the 
book ends in movie fashion with a fadeout showing the 
start of the big push that will clear the country of the 
invader. 

The hero of this yarn is an M.I.D. lad whose con- 
tinued presence induces a slight touch of nausea. Strangle 
this beautiful young character and purge the remaining 
ones (particularly G -2), change the fiction to a factual 
account of the U. S. Army, change the “volunteers” in 
Mexico in favor of an INS dispatch dated 6 Dec 39 which 

speaks of the enormous influx of Reds into that country, 
ps the gravity of any serious threat from the south by a 
modern inn do these things, General Ared White, and 
you will make this country sit up on its hind legs and 
take notice. 

a Lo 


Briefer Mention 


SOLDIERS IN THE SUN: AN ADVENTURE IN 
IMPERIALISM. By Captain William Thaddeus Sex- 
ton, Field Artillery. Harrisburg: Military Service Pub- 


lishing Company, 1939. 292 Pages; Maps; Index; 


‘Ff 
~ 


2.50. 


Captain Sexton has done a job that needed doing for a 
long while, and a thorough job it is. For the first time he 
offers us a complete account of our adventure in imperial- 
ism in the Far East, 1898-1g02. Until the Sexton book no 
complete history of our doings in the Philippines has 
been available. Many are the ‘old campaigners who will 
smack their lips over this choice dish. And certainly no 
young officer would think of setting out for the P. I. with- 
out a copy of this excellent book stowed away in his lug- 
gage. 
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MEN IN BATTLE: A STORY OF AMERICANS 
IN SPAIN. By Alvah Bessie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 354 Pages; $2.50. 


There are many things in this strange world that baffle 
us; one is why an American citizen would leave his wife 
and children on relief, hie him to Spain, and enlist for 
the duration of the Civil War with the Loyalists or for 
that matter with the Rebels. This is what Mr. Bessie did. 

His book is an account of what followed. Its military 

value is more or less negligible. As a social document it 
has more to commend it. Mr. Bessie fought and fought 
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oe The things he encountered are the things that men 

1 battle have always encountered—thirst, hunger, fa- 
dank fear, confusion, inefhciency in high places, and the 
like. The book is soberly, even somberly written—per- 
haps a bit too much so. My personal lack of enthusiasm 
may spring entirely from prejudice for this book has been 
widely acclaimed; but I can not bring myself to applaud 
Mr. Bessie’s action in the premises nor the point of view 
that prompted it. It is significant perhaps that Time lists 
it as one of the best books of the year. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE RAIDER WOLF. By Roy 
Alexander. New Haven: Yale University Press,1939. 
270 Pages; Maps; $2.75 


If the Readers Digest hadn't beaten us to the punch 
with a beautiful condensation of this remarkable story it 
would certainly have featured as one of our lead reviews. 
The German raider Wolf, a lumbering freighter heavily 
disguised, ran the British blockade in November 1916 
and “ set out on a career that was to cover 64,000 miles, to 
result in the loss of 135,000 tons of Allied shipping, and 
to write a page in the history of the sea that compares 
with both Drake and Captain Kidd.” This excerpt from 
the publisher's blurb is no exaggeration. The Wolf under 
its remarkable Captain Neger did just that and what's 
more got back safely to Kiel in February, 1918. The 
author was wireless operator on the Wairuma, one of the 
Wolf's earliest captures. Along with her other prisoners 


he lived on the Wolf, next to her great mine compart- 
ment, for the major part of her amazing voyage. His ac- 


count of th: at vov age is something th: at will not soon be 
forgotten. 
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HONORABLE SPY. By John L. 
Modern Age Books, Inc., 1939. 149 Pages; $.50. 


Mr. Spivak “the famous reporter-detective” reports 
some high-powered Japanese military intrigue in tre 
United States. Private 
““vellow-cross” 


Spi ak. New York: 


arms caches, mysterious 
drums that contain a Auid which when re- 
leased in the ocean eats through the hulls of battleships, 
dark comings and goings along our western coast, and 
similar sinister goings-on feature Mr. Spivak’s report. One 
never discovers who hires Mr. Spivak or where his infor- 
mation comes from but from his book one gathers that 
he is nothing short of ubiquitous. Verdict—I am still able 
to sleep at nights. 
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IN STALIN’S SECRET SERVICE. By General W. G. 
Krivitsky. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 273 
Pages; $3.00. 

Time marks this book as one of the most important 
of 1939. Other reviewers have been equally enthusiastic. 
This reviewer, without any particular reluctance, hands in 
a minority report. Krivitsky purports to have been, and 
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probably was, the Soviet’s Chief of Military Intelligence 
in Western Europe. He is now one of the pure-of- heart, 
having seen the great light in 1937 when Joe Stalin's 
OGPU began making passes at him. For a man who oe. 
cupied his position and now “tells all,’ his book is singu- 
larly devoid of major issues that had not already been 
hashed over in the press. We note one exception— he did 
call the turn on the Commu-Nazi pact (and in that predic. 
tion he had a number of fellow-travelers who also said 
their say in print). The larger part of the material in this 
book appeared first in the Satevepost. As a tome purport- 
ing to-lay-it-on-the-line by an I-USED-TO-BE-A-RED, 
oad a high- ranking one at that, we have seen better. And 
we are not ready to break down and weep over the beauti- 
ful humanitarian picture that Comrade Krivitsky paints 
of himself either. 
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INSIDE THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. By Ber. 
tram D. Hulen. New York: Whittlesey House, 1939. 
312 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


A complete and interesting account of the functioning 
of our diplomatic service by the New York Times cotte- 
spondent who covers the State Department. Mr. Hulen’s 
book quashes many a popular misconception. Americans 
would do well in these wild-and-woolly days to find out 
what makes the State Department tick 
ticks. 


and how it 
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CAN AMERICA STAY NEUTRAL? By Allen W, 
Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1939. 270 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A sound, well-reasoned, carefully written book. Messrs. 
Dulles and Armstrong approach the problem from the 
viewpoint of neutrality legislation. | They conclude that 

“America can not legislate peace.” In their final para- 
graph they point out that Americans do not count “the 
preservation of liberty here and the survival of human 
liberties in other countries as of only trifling importance 
in a world largely given over to Macht politik. It would 
be a stupid foreign ruler indeed who thought so.” To 
which thought we certainly say Amen. 
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OLD TIPPECANOE: WILLIAM HENRY HARRI- 
SON AND HIS TIME. By Freeman Cleaves. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. 401 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.75. 


A great deal of research has gone into this life account 
of our ninth President. It carries forty-five pages of notes 
and a ten page bibliography. It is careful y, conscienti- 
ously, scrupulously written. Having said this we have 
said all. The book is pedestrian. It simply lacks that touch 
which transforms a collection of facts into a personality. 
All that William Henry Harrison ever did is set forth, 
but Old Tippecanoe doesn’t come alive. We could wish 


it were otherwise. 
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